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Preface 



Challenge made its debi^ in December 1965 ta provide a 
vehicle for sfiaring i^eas among individuals interested and 
involved in physical education, recreation, and related activity 
areas'for mentally retarded persons. No\v sohie 1 1 years later, 
Oiallenge continues to thrive by providing assistance in a 
variety of ways to personnel in physical education/adapted 
^ physical' education, recreation/therapeutic Recreation,, sports/ 
athletics, aquatics/swimming, camping/outdoor education, and 
other actiyity areas involving impaired, disabled and handi- 
capped patticipants. 

■Best of ChuUenge provides a compilation of the contents'of 
previous issuds of Challenge, This is ihe third edition and 
covers the period between September/October . 1973 arid 
Apjil/May 1^76. The 13 issues in this period have beea 
carefully reviewed and articles and information plabe4-in the/ 
. appropriate major Section- and subsection. Since m^y a/ticles 
deal with several topics, an jndex is provided^ to hllp refers 
locate all the materials i n wh ich they are mteristed. The 
organizatioiial pattern of ^thiTy^me follows closily that of 
the previous two vokmie^ |)ecause\)f the enthusiastic w^y it 
has been received. 

A comparifon of the contents of ^iiisjfeltmie with those of 
the two earlier volumes reveals the great progress and changing 
priorities that have occurretl^ during the last 1 1 years as well as 
the universality' of some ne.eds. Personnel continually seek 
practical program ideas that can be used directly or adapted 
for their programs. Emphasis has changed gradually and then 
dramatically from major concern for mildly and moderately 
mentally retarded persons to those who are severely and 
profoundly retarded and/or with multiple conditions. Despite 
feelings of many people to'the coatrary, the fallacy of looking 
upon these areas as being different from sound developrnental 
physical education and recreation programs and activities is 
" evident. Although mafty of the specifics-activities, methods, 
adaptations, innovations, publications^found within these 
pages have been developed to meet special needs of given 
individuals and groups, there is nothing which could not or 
Should not be a pqrt of^milar programs involving individuals 
of comparable physical ^\^jtor or recreatiohal abilities. This 
reinforces the efficacy and practicality of including individuals 
"who can succes'fe fully, participate in regular pro-ams. 



0 

' While a continuum of placement opportunities is both' 
implicit and explicit from the contents of this publication, 
questions are raised and fuel added to the long-debated 
controversy of heferogeheous versus homogeneous .grouping 
and plac6ment for everyone, including , me nt^ly retarded* 
persons. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of « 
separated afid integrated physical and recreation programs? 
Wlych activities are njore effective in each of these organiza- 
tional patterns? Do certain personalities adapt better to one 
approach than tp the other? 

One ^ea obviously missing f^om this^j^fchie is material 
written by mentally retarded persons. Much rhetoric supports 
philosophical positions advocating independence of and self- 
advocacy by mentally retarded persons. Unfortunately this is 

I seldom reflected in activities and programs themselves. Con- 
scious efforts must be made to include mentally retarded 
persons in policy and decislon-makiilg processes, as they are 
given more say in shaping their own futures and provided 
opportunities to s^fve ip real leadership positions. This new 
diregtion must inchide opportunities to provide input to 

^publications and p^ri6dic^s about matters vital to attaining^ 

, the most consistent high quality life as possible. 

Program efforts and directions must be more thaij dedi- 
cated to ihe pjoposition that equality of opportunity is an 
inherent right of every individual. This proposition must be 
reflected in action not mired in bur.eaucratic red tape and 
.philosophical |argon. Those individuals and^agencies providing 
services must recognize the ability/f worth. &icl dignity of each 
individual with whom they work. Only with this attitude will ^ 
we be able to review the contents of another volume of Best of 
thallenge and s^e progress toward fulfilling these goals of 
making equality of opportunity a basis for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness and t reality^for everyone regardless of 
station in life, type or degree oT handicapping condition. It is • 
to |he achievement of these goals, to individuals who are going, 
to see that they are accomplished, and to.the many individuals 

' so glibly labeled qjentally retarded or handicapl}ed from whom 
we continue to lea^ri so much about humanity, lift and hving 
that this volume is respectfully and sincerely dedicated. 



Julian U. Ste'in 

Consultant, Programs for the Handicapped- 
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Individuals, with various disabling conditions see a part 
every segment -©f society. Many are handicapped only be- 
cause of our attitudes! Throughout history disabled persons 
have been discriminated against. For example, in ancient 
Sparta, individuals thought to be less (ban perfect were 
abandonecTon the sidie of a mountain. In early Brazil indi- 
viduals who had hallucinations were thought to have godlike 
: powers and looked upon as priests. Cultural values and 
sttgmaa^ttachecf ta both^ pnysical conditions and mental 
retardation put pnany with these conditions in rol^s of court 
jesters to e ntertain royalty. Despite humanitarian inf lu ences. 
philosophies that recogQize individual differences, and legis- 
lation guaranteeing rights of everj^ person, dischnrwnation 
against the disabled, stilh exists today. ' ^ 

Refusal or inability jo socially igte^rate Individuals with 
various physical and mental conditions, to accept them to* 
tally, or to allow them a life vyorth living may be more damag- 
ing that all^tual segregation.' Psychological and emotional 
implications of a battered, negative self-image and altered 
ego are devastating. 0^x\ our prejudices are influenced by 
factors of which vye ourselves are unaware. Seldom do 
generalizations about any group present an accurate or 
even representative picture of individuals comprising that 
group. Seldom, if ever, are*anyT)f these factors. caused or 
s/Qn cqntrolled by merpbers of thegroup being categprically 
labelled. , 

Socio-economic conditions of a society seem to affect 
prejudices. If a country is experiencing a financial crisis and 
marfy people are out of work, the a{3le-bodied jobless tend to 
get the sympathy and more advantag^es. That the disabled 
have been saddled 'with both — the under- and, 
unemployed— for. centuries does not appear to concern 
many. ^ - ^ 

Some feel thatihe government should deal with all prob- 
lems of disabled individuals. Government subsidies deal 
only with monetary problems not psychological or social 
ones that affect one's;feelings abolJt himself and the society 
in which he lives. The' degree of disability and visibility of 
conditions influence our attitudes whether we show sym- 
pathy, apathy, or empathy! 

Legisjation has been designed tc>»protect the rights of 
disabled individualSv However, right to education, rightjo - 
treatment, right to community services, guarantee of equal 
protection under thejaw, and, eliminating archiTecturqJ bar- 
riers Ip make facilities accessible do not in themselves 
change either conditions or attitudes. Honest effo)ts awi^ 
being made by rnany to change their attitudes toward (^s- 
•abled persons. The road to attaining the goal of total crttJen-^ 



ship an(l in recognizing the abilitiesof disabled people ap- 
pears to be still quite rocky. • . ^ ^ 

Among people looked upon as incapable of the lowliest 
human feelings are the 'livins dead" — large numbers of 
'seyerely/profouncJIv mentally retarded individuals. Many* 
who use the term apply it in generalized ways oblivious of 
thejQjlividual s5 glibly described. Some can only see the 
.most Jnpossible form of mental retardation. Unfortunately 
those generalized into this tateful category are often placed 
* there on the basis of standardized assessment devices and 
by individuals having hardened categories Jhems^ves. 
Self-defense by those so placed is often impossible for 
many severely/profoundly mentally retarded individuals are 
unable to communicate verbally. Their conditiorjs are often 
complicated- by taxing phy^cal problems vyhrt^make sym* 
bolizing through^signing difficult. ^"^-^ 
* Foe these ^and n^n^more reasons, theJabel severely/ 
' profoundly m'entalljn'etai'ded has been infficted up6n*these 
defenseless jaersons. who-is responsible? Society has 
needed an .excuse to justify' its actions and inaQtions. It is 
much easier to forget that these individuals e)Ast by hiding 
them frorn our guilt-ridden view in residential facilities than to 
reassess real feejings. We need to become acquainted with 
them as individuals and treat each one as a person of worth 
and dignity witf^ human potential, not as a iifel^^s shell. This 
will xp\ be easy. It will requir? time, unusual effort, and much 
patience. Eaph of. us must make^conscientious effort to 
understand and see the world through their eyes. This will 
help us to appreciate them as individuals, work mpre effec- 
tively with them, and help make their lives worth living. , 

Severely/profoundly mentally retarded as a term does not 
describe individuals— no label can accurately represent 
any group of peopje.'lhe key is to recognize separate and 
unique traits of each individuaL ff we want to classify and. 
group them^i^uqh characterizations shpu Id be posftive and 
in terms of qualities most of us will unfortunately never 
ppssess. They arelcapable of giving without taking, and 
never asking fpr receipt. When was the last tim^e you gave 
anything^to anyone v\^thout expecting soniething in return? 
We evenflive our love selfishly. When a severely/profoundly 
mentally retarded person likes you, you can be sure it is y6u 
- that is liked, not your name, money, o'r title. Amazing how 
importantjhings in or)e perspn'slife can be totally meaning- 
less in another's. Their pure artd basic r>eed fpr love and 
understanding is something they have been forced to live 
without. Could you li\Je without it? 

iJoda M. Ti^audb, IRUC Intern and 
Co-Guest Editor 
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Editoriat * ^ ^ 

•Throughout the ydars;-many dedicated mdividuais and 
organisations have servect'as advocates for impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped populations. Progress has occurred in vary- 
ing degrees" because of their efforts;, in other instancfe^, , 
progress Ixas' been made in spite of their efforts! This ajsparent 
contradiction developed becai^se many suggestions., recom** 
mendations. and activities we have promoted and even fought 
for are not necessarily what the p*opuiation being served wants 
An example of this phenomenon is still found in groups that 
insist on incorporating Braille trails for the visually impaired 
despite the fact th^t th^ blind themselves for the most-part do 
not waht such (acilities. In fact, the American Foundation for 
the Blind fyas a strorig position statement against Braille Kails 

This paradox js eveg more difficult to understand because of 
recent eipphasis-^too often merely lip service-given to con-^ 
sumer advocacy in which .indtviduals being served are given 
opportcfnities to participate ;^ctively in all aspects of programs 
including at important decision and policy making levels. When 
advocates are individuals who not only speak for a group buf. 
with personal first-hand experience bf^a consumer, , there is 
more impact and effect In many iRBtances consumers are 
taking drastic and even militan^steps to meet their needs and 
gain thQir ends. Interdisciplinary cooperation and niuitiageRcy 
teamwork are other trends that ^ei^te t6 this total process 

. and make consbmer advocacy more viable aljid necessary 
today than at anytime in the past. ^ ► ^ . ' 

« ' • ' • 

DespitQ these trends, too many programs, advisory com-' 
'mittees, and legislative bodies contmue^to do their thing with- 
out even consulting Ihose being served, much less providing 

•them opportunities to*participate in decisions that so directly 
and intimately affecf them, their lives, and their ve^y destiniesr 

• In some instances extremely successful results have come 
from consumer involvement For example, major'changes have 
been made in facilities t(Jv remove architectural b^rfiers in 
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Mainstre'^min^ persons with various handicapping condi- 
tions into community physical eclucation, recreation, and 
school -programs is a topic of gre^t controversy tpday. 
Everyone who is cognizant of mainstreaming efforts — either 
through reading or direct experience — seems to have an 
opinion, many tim^s a strong one. In fact, the very mention of 
thfs subject may have already caused some readers to turn 
to the next page! But this editorial is not only about 
mainstreaming. It is about attitudes— the negative attitudes 
that so many physical educators, special educators^ and 
recre3tors have toward the mainstreaming concept. 

Mainstreaming is based on the principle of normalization, 
whichJiolds that the life an individual, whether in- 
stitutionalized or living ib the "community, should follow as 
many€ormal patterns a»d routines as possible. Participa- 
tion in education, recreation, or physical education activities 
in'&n environment other than that jnter^ded for sleeping,, 
.eating, or working is normal even for the most severely 
.. impaired individual. M^streaming continues this normal 
living pattern by.,aftt5wing individuals to leave institutions, 
•halfwaytiouse$, or group honries and participate in commuft- 
ity r.ecreatipn, physicaPeducation, and educational oppor- 
tunities. • '•^ 



recreational. transportation».and other public facilities because 
of efforts of physically impaired persons. Self-governing 
groups s|)<3nsor and conduct a variety of recreational, social, 
and travel program^ with both mildly and moderately reta^ed 
participating in alU aspects of planning * and implerlfenting 
activities Sports groups of all types provide activities in virtu- 
ally every conceivable sport for almost any impaired condition 
through efforts of those with particular conditions. . , 

Yet in the majority of situations, those with the greatest^ 
potential to serve and proviSe meaningful input are completely 
^Overlooked arid even actively ignored. Any program-regard- 
less of special population being served, incUjdjng mentally 
retarded persons-that ift 1975 is to look ahead and move 
forward, not move back 'toward 1960-musf include repre-^ 
sentative number, even a majority, of, the population bfeing 
served in deliberation^ about planning, implementing, 
adrninistering, supervising, evaluating, and%delivering sfervices 
of all types to 'fm paired, disabled, and handicapped persons 
This involvement nruiSt permeate every level-Presidential 
Committees, Obuncil, apd Commissions, federal agencies__ 
including review. panels,vield readers, and policy' makers, 
national, regional, state, and local advisory committees, 
executive boards, task ^forces, and planning groups, college/ 
university professional preparation programs in all. related 
areas including adapted physical education and therapeutic 
recre*ation, and at t^ie practitioner level.* 

In tife past, sgecial populations have requested involvement. 
Their next step will undoubtedly be positively militarU! Only if 
we are consistent in thoughjl and action through concerned 
sensitivity for what we see, hear, and espouse, can our contri- 
butions continue to be effecti(re in helping all impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicappejj persons help themseive's ^each what 
has been our highest goal of maximum independence for alL 
It IS high tirne we put dp or shut up! 
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We might describe mainstreaming as being* on a con- 
.tinuum, only one section of which js complete integration 
with non-handicapped participants in community programs. 
Other sections of the mainstreaming coritinuum include par- ^ 
ticipation in a segregated group at a community facility (such 
as being in a special class at the public school, or being in a 
scout troop' for han^iicapped youngsters and meeting at a 
community center) or, at a low^r level,*simply riding thrdljgh 
the community in a car. Thef most prevalent and,commoij 
misconception about mainstreaming \s tViat it means flump- 
Jng large numbers of handicapped persons into community 
programs, whether or not the conpmunity or the handi- 
capped persons are ready. This isnof mainstreaming — and 
no knowledgeable person ever said that it was. 

' Unfortunately, however, it only takes a few not*-so- 
knowledgeable people with knowledgeable-scfundinq titles 
tojcr^ale fears, doubts, and other negative attitudes among 
physical educators, recreators, and educators searching for 
answers. The so-called experts, through their own feaLS-Or — 
misconceptions, perpetuate^the dumping concept rather 
than the oontinuunrr^aspects of mainstreaming. An equal 
coritributor to negative attitudes is the tendency by many 
colleges and universities to emphasize separate majors 
dealing with handicapping conditions. These majgrs m^ke 

' 8 • ' ■ ^ ' - . ' 



handicapped people seem so speciaHand^o different, as if 
only a person with a decree in fA)erapeuf/c "recreation or - 

.adapted physical education 6r special education could 
conduct a program with them! Naturally, professional^ with- 
out these degrees become apprehensive at the thought of 
handicapped persons entering their programs. 
The blame cannot entirely rest, with misinformed experts 

' or segregated college programs. Negative attitudes toward 
mainstreamjng really started years and ye'ars ago, before 
mainstreaming was even *a word! Many of our attitudes 
toward physically and mentally handicapped people h^ 
been built on similar misconceptions — they are oversexed/ 
undersexed, they can1 control their bladders, their dis- 
abilities .are cDntagious. As long as handicapped people^ 
.stayed in institutions we did not have to'face these attitudes. 
However, mainstreaming has Jocced *us't6^ confront our 
deepest feelings and fears, because we* are either confronl- 



ing or apt to confront more persons with handicapping condi- 
tions every day. The misinforiyiation gathered from experts, 
and the thought that a special degree IS needed to work with 
handicapped people Only hetgfjtens ourfapprehension: 

What, then, is the 'answer to negatiye attitudes about 
handicapped individuals and mainstreaming? Negative at- 
titudes will certainly not automatically become positive when 
misinformed experts disappear-; nor will they become posi- 
tive when all physical education, recreation, and general 
education students are offered awareness courses about 
handicapped persons'. *We will only se6 an end to negative 
attitudes when we each examine our own basic leelings 
about handicaps and /handicapped people, accept 
mainstreaming as a way to normalization and dignity,^ 
anb— TRY IT! 

V 

. ^ * Liane Summerfield, Guest Editor 
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A watchword^^^^day in programming for individuals with 
handicapping conditions - especially mentally retarded per- 
sons - IS normalization.' ^Many different ideas, interpretations, 
and applications of normalization are prevalent. As in many 
situations^ advocates of one approach br another often feel 
th^ their, way is the only yiay and all other ways are wrong, 
harmful, and not. meeting needs of participants, in specific* 
programs and/or activities. 

^ This either - or philosophy is reflected in many ways by 
professionals involveji in planning, supervising,. and implemen- 
ting normaliz^ion approachts in both community and 
residential facility programs. For some, the only ansVer lies in 
complete integration or main streaming, ready (ft noti To 
olTiers, chrondlogical age is the sole basis for det5ermining 
appro))riat^ness of activities regardless of aesponse by^partici- 
pants. Still others look for a magic formula that will guarantee 
success *for peryone in the' same way - they see^ the 
wonderland that will be everything to^crybody. 

Apparen^tly we are still unable to avoid several traps that 
lead to ani^d promote unwarranted and unfounded gencraliza-, 
lions. There is still a tendency to plan and program on the 
basis of categories, and labels rather'^han individual needs aad 
functional abilities. There is still a great'deaJ of*indiscriminMe 
placement of participants into prbgrarf^s and activities on the 
basis of traditional approaches rather than on the background,, 
experience,, and capabilities of each participant. pendulum 
continues to swirig frofti -one extreme to the othfr a.s 



exemplified iji program planning before and after normaliza- 
^ tion was t^i<^ "in" tiling. Mental age us^d to be the v/ay, to 
determine appropriate activities* for mehtall) retarded per?>ons. 
NoV chronological age is, the answer. Actually neither ap^ 
proach is totally /ightr^hik we never want to insult the 
intelligence, age, ^turity, background, and/or experience of 
anyone, we must recognisfe ^the individuality of those with 
, Vhom we d^al and serve in making program and activity 
weconimendationi". Participant mus»t have opportunities to 
serve -as their own spokesmen and advocates. Sinc€ it is 
difficult - if not impossible - to"* determine what is* normal, 
there ,are many roads to normalization. Homogeneous groupr 
in- community settings offer more for sojne than mixed or 
integrated groups. Activities that are challenging to sOme are . 
less that! routine to others. Things sophisticated for one are ' 
childish to another. 

Sincf; there is no one way to achieve success^ w;e must stop , 
imposing and superimposing our own interpretations, coYicep- 
tionji, biases, likes, dislikes, and hangups^ upon those we sejrve. 
Personnel in physical <educationy recreation, and related area's 
have golden opportunities that cannot and must not be missed. 
The breadth ahd scope of thes>e areas make activities appealing 
regardless of one's age, background, experience, conditidn, or 
ability. We can also profi^ from both successel and failures, 
right and wrong decisions of those from related field> and 
disciplines. It s high lime* we stop .spinnJjrJg our wheels by 
continually rediscovering the wheel and get oit wim the serious ' 
business at hand. To do this,'we niustget up on the^shoulders 
of our predecessors and project ou^ vision further and further * 
in behalf of those we serve and for all mankfnd. 



.Public school physical education teachers and commun- 
ity recreation leaderfe continue to seek assistance for meet- 
ing rieeds of individuals with varjous physical afTd mental 
conditions who are participating in'their programs with cjreat- 
er frequency and regularity. Both litigajion and legislation 
are contributing to this process, information about special 
activities, innovative devices, and creative approachesjs 
being sought by these leaders and teachers. Several caicial 
questions regardinathese needs have to be exptored furth- 
er. (1).What is the special body of knowledge in physical 
education, recreation, and related.areas for special popula- 
tions? (2) In \ft<hat ways are programs and activities, for 
special populations similar to or different from good de- 
velopmental physical education or reCreation programs? (3) 
To N^hat extent has emphasis on differences among popula- 
tions and extensive speci^ization among teachers and 
Ie3d9rsbeen a deterreot to developing programs designed 
to hieet needs ol^special populations, especially in inte- 
grated or marnstreamed situations? ^ ' - 

Certainly there are individuals for whom special leader- 
ship competencies and segregated programs are neces- 
sary. A variety of devicek^and adaptations of methods have 

. been developed to meet specific needs of certain mdividu- ' 
als. ,However, few* if any of these special techniques' or 
procedures can be identified as only for special populations. 
Careful Analysis of special curricula for these fJopulations 

"reveals* refinements arid expansion of good,- sound de- 
velopmental programs. In fact, mahy advances in elemen- 

0 tary school physical education have come from approaches * 
introduced' to meet special needs of mentally, retarded, 

y learning .disabled, perceptually involVeti, and mildly im- 
liaired children! This further emphasizes the f^c-t that ac- 
tivities, methods, an(^ approaches so effective in* special 
programs are part and parcel of sound developmental pro- 
grams. General workshops and special inservicfe progran^s 

, such as PROJECT ACTIVE' (New Jersey) and curricula 
development projeots such as I CAN (Michigan) are further 
indications of these similarities. 

With so m'any school physical educators and community 
recreation"per§on'hel still focusing*orfdifferences embodied 
in categorical approaches^ many* prof esslgnal -preparation 



programs evidently "emphasize teachirig activities rather 
than children. It is both ironic and disquieting to find many of 
these same^ teachers and leaders using infiividualized. 
techniqueSMn*other activity areas. TJiis reflects the Hgidity 
prorhoted through many professional preparation programs. 
Knowledge of skill sequences and progressions is a basic 

JPequisite for any effective leader, ability to break- them down 
on the spot to n^eet specific needs o^f particip'arits is equally 
crucial. * ' 

Innovative, resourcefulness, and creativity are jngre- 
dients import'ant to successful teaching or leading in any 
situation. Other vital factors In this process include jlevelop- 
ing programs and activities match allenge participants to be 
involved in relevant activitie^in which each can be suc- 
cessful. These considerations recognize the individuality of 
teachers and leaders as well as participants. The impor- 

- -tance of positive interpersonal relationships between par- 
ticipants ancfieaderSr students and teachers in this process 
is obvious; It is hfgh time that empires and domains kfe 
forgotten. Let's forget self-fulfilling prophecies and develop 
pVograms that truly promote maximum independence fQr. 
Jhpse we serve. The closer we can come to working our- 
selves out of jobs the closer we will have come to meeting 
our objectives Lfets cut out the foolishness and get on with 
the'impdrtant business at hand. 



Nothing rn the world can take the place of 
persistence. 

Talent will not; nothing is moVe common ^than 

unsuccessful nien with talent, 
,Geniu5 will not; unregarded genius is almost a 

proverb. * 

£ducation will not; the world is full of educated 
•depelicts. 

Persistence and determination alone, are omni; 

potent. . . - 

The. slogan* '.'Press on!" has resolved, and always. 
' will solve the problems of the human race, 

Calvin Coolidge 
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For ten or fifteen year^ physical education, adapted physfcai ' 
education, recrealion/lherapeuljc rqcreaiion, and related 
activity personnel have become increasingly involved in activi- 
ties for individuals with various handicapping' conditions , 
Per^nnel at all levels in public schootrcommunity recreation 
and park departnnent. college, residential facility, and voluntary 
agency programs contiwue to introduce and expand oppor- 
tunities for special populati6ns To /neet anticipated needs for 
more persohnel in physical education and recreation in a 
varjiety of situation^, many institutions of higher education have 
introduced new qt expanded existing specialized preparation 
programs. Federal -assistance has been available for about 
sever> years to support graduate programs in these areas 
Unfortunately, many graduates of these programs are disiliu- 
sio,ned' Despite specific competencies, specialized training, 
and professional dedicafion, many car^not iindlposjtions' Ho\^/ 
has this apparent inconsistency o^c^rred'^ . 

• Many individuals* moving into special positions at local school or 
recreation level have special inlet^st and/or linfiited experience in 
these areas, they obtain*&ddilional requisite confipetencies through 
workshops, clinics and cither mservice dulivities Therefore, vvhen 
a rep<BCQment is advertised for that System, it iS*for ageneralist m 

. , physical education or recreation The process is the same at nf^any 
^colleges where individuals iA'ho have taught adapted physical ^du-' 
catfOn or therapeutic recreation courses for years on a limited basis 
hav9 had an ir^Crease in such responsibilities This raises questions 
'of closer delineation of competencies above and beyond those 
needed by any effective physical education recreation persdh lo 
^work With special populations 

• As public, schooj budgetSrjnLredie and many comnnunities reauh 
financial saturation for various services, little consideration has been 
^iven to ln^ovatlve staffing patterns "that make greats individual 
atter^n to ever^ child a reality As differential staffing approaches 

N are investigated, more. consideration is needed for personnel with 
two year traf»ning— rather than four year or graduate A true differ- 
ential sfc^ffing pattern infcludes master' teacher specialists, limited 
number of other teachers, large numbers of paraprofessionals, 
volunteers, and student tutors T+iis pattern does not advocate 
replacing competent teachers with paraprofessionals but ralher 
implen^nting a well-developed and defined team concept 

Needs identified by consumers^and college personnel have 
t09 often been incompatible, supply and demand of personnel 
have been uncoordinated Situations must be'"evaluated *in 
terms of specific needs for each locality and Vaining/retraining 
programs introduced on these bases For example- 

\ • ' f ^ 

• Consider approaches whereby all physical education teachers and 

. recreation person n;3j[preparing fbr gSneraiist positions have a basic 
survey course rn exceptional populations along witfi appropriate and 
adequate observation, practicum and field experiences w\th courses 
m which units dealing with speCial groups are incorporated 



• Provtde mservice programs and staff* development activities for 
general^sts and spe.ct4>lists so that each becomes more competent 
iP determining and meeting needs of all special populations m least 
restrictive Environments 

Consider college course experiences for person^ in the field that 
can be taken on a concentrated basis-i e , two or three weekends a 
month during regular academic year and summer ^ession^applica- 
lion of outward bound,, camping, and other outdoor experiCTices 

• Increase involvejrtent of field persgjinel in all aspects of training 
proiects and activities to improve relationships between community 
and trairiing agencies and Jo increase relevance of tralnmg^experi- 
ences ' \ » . 

• Explore ways to retrain many persons from related disciplines with . 
special skills who could become Corftpetent in these areas In imple- 
menting such a program, consider expe/ienpe and training each of 
these individuals brings with him ^ * ' 

• Determine typfe of personnel, fUQCtions, and needs in physical edu- ' 
cation, recreation, and refated actwtfy "areas mMerms of meeting 
participants needs in regular and/or speciai programs , - 

• Redirect federal func^s^o that Cjurrent. priorities can be fulfilled in 
terms of type an'd level of 5 training, inservice, staff development 
activities. ' * 

• ln5iDlve persons with various handicapping conditions in all aspects ' 
Of planning and implementing formal/inforrnal. credit/non» credit 
traming^retraining activities * 

» __ ^_ 

In a time when acpountability, relevance, aclvocacy, and 
economic crisis are concerns, we can't afford the luxury of 
inefficiency and ineffectiveness Time is too sbort so we haye. 
to start firing with a riiie rather^tlian using the shotgun ap- 
proach that has predominated for tt)o long ^ ' 

> > ^ J • * 



"Let nic*win 
But if I cannot win 
Let me be brave in 

the ajttempt." • * 

Special Olympic Oath 
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Editor^J^ote: 



Dear Mrs. IShriver: 



During mudh of the three^year period *co]^ered in this book,- 
support Jpr Challenge was^provided by The Joseph ^. Kennedy 
Jrx Foundation. This assistance- resulted from the, personal 
efforts of'Eunice Kennedy Shriver, executive vice president of 
the FoundatiQn. The following letter Was received from Mrs* 
Shriver at the fimeUhat support for Challenge was announced. 
The other letter reproducei^ here wds received by Mrs, Shriver 
\v/ia. shared it to fielp others see some of thefvalues and 
contributions of the Special Olympic&'^e ar^ pleased to 
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include both these letters in this volume. Tfumks and 
appreciation areKjjgain extended to Mrs. Shriver^Wbr her 
continued assistance in and support ofj4AHPER activities in 
behalf of impaired, dis(ibl ed and handica pped persons in 
general and mentally, re)arded people in particular. 

I am pleJa^ that the- Joseph' Kennedy, Jr. Foundation is 
joining with^AAHPER in supporting ^e expansion of ^Js 
excellent journal, Chalknge.- For al^nost a decade we have\ 
worked together tplncrease the opportunities for handicapped 
children and adults in physical edocation and recreation. This 
has been a most.fmitfiJ and rewarding partnership bringing 
together the resources and special insights of ihe Kennedy ^ 
Foundation. MHPER, and federal, sUte and private agencies 
working to enlarge tjie hbrizo^s of the handicapped.* 
. Challenfe is appropriately named. Our organizatfbns have 
•attempted to respond to one oL the greatest* challenges* 
America faces: .the creation of an environment in %which- all* 
citizens, regardless of their mental or pfiysical ability, are given 
the riglht to grow, to pJ^u'to contribute. 

Thousands of teachers, recreators, parents, and adminis-, 
.trators have foUnd a new focus through the work of the 
Kennedy Foundation and AAHPEft. For tfiemi Challenge has 
been* more than a newsletter. It has been a guide and ,an 
. inspiration - a trail blSsizer through new an4 virtually un- 
explored territory. ' , , 

Althou^ we .have come far, we h^ve reached only a small 
^ fraction of the. boys and* girls, mep -and wom^n who can 
benefit^ from our* programs. And we bave not reached 
^ thousands .of professionals, whose knowledge and inspiration 
arc needed to do the job., , ^ 

' Ancil so our challenge .is clear. As Albert Camus wrote: '*We 
cannot eliminate suffering from the worid, ^but we* can • 
diminish, at least by a little, the number of those ^ho suffer." 

'Through an enlarged an* improved Challenge, perfiaps we 
can diminish the suffering- and n^lcct. of mow^ by increasing 
the sensitivity and^ wareness ^f those who can bring them 
strength, confidcnceTS^^oy^thf^^ ' ♦ 



In our busy schedule we often do not take*tim.e to thank • 
our benefactors for the great impact their generosity.^and 
tho*ughtfulne8s liave on our society an'd especially on pur ^ 
handicapped children. I am speaking for handicapped children 
fn Caribou, Maine who are fri special 6dt^tion classes and who 
. have participated m the Maine Special Olympics for the past 
three years and expec^o do so jn the future. » 

[We have, developejSlnits of teaching \ising Special Olympics 
as the main theme. We integrated all subject aceas, such as 
math (figttring riiileage from Caribou to* Portland and points of . 
interest in-between), 'reading (experience charts relating every- 
thing the trip and training entails), social studies (studying the 
points of interests, culture, heritage, modes oi transportation, ^ 
ecology, terrain, etc.), health (good grooming, cleanliness, 
proper^ress, goodTieartb habits), developing correct attitudes, . 
how to. get along with people, good'fn^ners, proper behavior,* - 
etc. In fact it js a total learning pr6grarm encompassing of 
^life's situations.* 

We have had excellent cooperation front the Board of 
Education; our superintendent*^and assistant superintendent, in 
allowing us to take our students to the Special Olympics and , 
financing such a^^ge group. We have had between 35 and 42 
attending. We\nakeMl^ three day trip because of \he distance • 
invoked and o^ir budget is quite fiigh for so many people. 

We plan visijtatidi\s to points of interest in the state as part 
of a total experience. We have a classroom foll6w-up and 
evaluation after the SpeciM Olympics. ^ 

We have befcn fortunate enough 'to have bne^boy (B/y^ 
Pelletier) attend the Irltemational Olympics In Chicago; and a^^ • 
girl (Joan Rand) attended the Olympics m Los Angeles. She 
won a bronze medal in the 300 yard run. As an II jear-o'ldf 
Joan had to be tauj^t to run. ^ , ^ 

On their return, "these iw.o students were*able to tiescritjjs 
their experiences before an audience of parents, and tl^an used • 
hef experiences' as part of her English classesln hjgh ^hool. 
Shp has developed more^assu ranee, a better self-image, and her • 
personality has really iipproved. ^ . 

As a result of publicity given to the Spiecial Olympics in the 
local papers, as welUas our local m^t, the Caribou residents V 
are^becoming mve aware of these children and it has had a 
great impact on hiring our handicapped children in our high 
school pfogram. ' ' J ^ ^ 

This is but one community that you .have helped. Measure 
this by thejrtany, many more all over the country. You may 
not hear from too many, but .we in Caribou, MaiitB want you 
' to know that your efforts ar^ gifca^y appreciated as evidence^ 
by the "growth " in our children. " . 



Sincerely yours,' 

4 Lorraine Cox 
66 Washburn^treet 
Caribou,* Maine 04736 
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Prayer of (he HandicappM and Shut-in 

Dear Lord, jfive us unders$a'ndmg of thp par- 
ticular role which we have been selected to pla^" 
irt fife. Give us the strength to help those af our 
brothers 'who ^re withput hope, whicn is a 
handicap greater than physical, disability. Give us 
the vision to see the right and to follow it alone, r 
if need be^ except for you. In the name of Him 
who, understood the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, we ask it -AMEN 
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EDITORIAL 



As America moves into its Bicentennial year, many people 
Vhave questioned whSther the observance has not indeed 
. turned into a buy-centennial] A major^ corporation, daily 
reminds lis of "the way it was 200 years ago today." 
M^orabiha of every description abound. Collectors' items 
are enjoying a resurgence of popularity as nostalgia domi- 
nates the mood of the countji^. With all this emphasis on the 
way it was- we must be careful notto let pur thinking about 
programs for individuals with handicapping conditions dwell 
in the past. ' 
' • This is 19t,6. the beginning of b new^t:entury in^our' 
country's.history and we hope nriore than the beginnPng of a 
new' surge of consumerism.^ Participants are no longer , 
'^-willing \o buy old programs and old. ways of .thinking that* 



input into planning and prpcedures. Barriers between lead- 
ers and fojiowers, planners and participants, therapists and 
patients as well as architectural obstacles need to be 
eliminated. The us vs. them perspective so often used in 
discussing services to impaired, disabled, and/or handicap- 
ped persons must be avoided. These steps will improve both 
_ quality and scope of physical education services to speciah 

populations. ' 

Our government was designed to be **of the people,/5y.the 
people, and for the people." Although government o^ and by " 
some individuals has not always proved most;beneficial to 
all the people* some progre§s has been made. The system 
has not been and will not b^ perfect because people are not 
perfect. What matters is that the governed are given a voice 
in matters that affect them. Can we say as much about 
programs for impaired, disabled, and handicapped per- 
sons? ' ' ^ X, 

Charitable organizations were established to help meet 
needs of persons with handicapping conditions by providing 
services acid programs for these groups. Only relatively 
' " recently have steps been taken .toward making these 
endeavors truly of and by participants as well as profession- 
als.' , 

Movement toward consumer advocacy can be compared 



always place the 0^ on the receiving end Requireirjents^ to this country's struggle f 

' " persons wiln 
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designed to guarantee education for all . 
handiGfappihg Conditions are well and good, but what 
"^happens to these individuals after thqir formal schooling is 
" completed? Recraatioh;. and physical education can' c6r- 
.tainly fulfill leisure time' needs; but they are not the total 
' solutiort for every person with an impairment or handicap. 
People need to.fe^l useful; to make a con^ribuiicjn tqjife. 
More jobs and opportunities to giv^, create, produce, and 
^ feel must be created. Affirmative action may be one solution, 
♦ 'biit many mor< are necessary. :.^ . 

Th^'intended meaning oi bicentennial is a twqhundredth 
•ann^rsary. Bi in this sense refers to two, and according to 
Webster, can be applied to a ^elatioaship involving two 
symmetrical parts. Programs for individuals with handicaps 
ping conditions also need fi) be bi in this respect. Consum- 
ers and providers of sen/ices must have more balanced 



claiming their rights as citjzens much as colonist^ de- 
manded ta beVeated as citizens of England. Although a 
/evolutionary war shoufd not be necessary, desires for 
\jndependenqe/are prevalent. Various Bills of Rights of 
special populations have *pro\3'ided a good foundation. The 
desire to be one's' own advocate is expressed in these 
documents. "When consumer leadership on policy-mal<ing 
and administrative levels becomes commonplace rather 
than tokenistic perhaps consumers will no longer be consi- 
dered only as patients, clients, or receivers of services, but 
" as equals. "Programs for the handicapped^' may become 
"programs of and by people with impairments, disabilities^ 
or handicaps," .or perhaps simply "programs,^' This will be 
catfee for celebration. • ^ 



Kristina Gilbertson, GuesTEditor^ 
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Editorial ' 

Inerease opportunities! Remove architectural* barriers! 
Develop moi'e facilities! Provide additional manpower^ 
introduce hew progk-amst Expand existing activities! Get 
mote people* involved! 

"^^i.ese frequently heard comments are aimed at encourag- 
ing'^orf^ active involvertieAt in physical ed^ation, 
recreation,, and related programs for impaired, disabled, 
^nd handicapped persons. Generalizations abound. People, 
Ijre condenWd and damned for not being concerned with 
^ ^MKJh prograin^^d activities. Yet,boVv many of these situa- 
^'ttons have been j^nWittingly caused b>^ specialists who work ' 
in this field and inWlated disciplines? 

Often cofnniunicatfons for these groups emphasize differ- 
ences and the .very Special nature of programs. They* cite 
the need for extensive special facilities and expensive equip- 
ment;' highly Specialized personnel; and large professional 
staffs working with smaller groups and very small ,par- 
ticipant-Ie^der. ratios. Sheltered environpients; unique 
activities, greater resources, and transportation and finan- 
cial problems continue to be emphasized as re^quisites for 
jheSe programs. Consequently, these special considerations 
deter many potential program sponsors from introducing 
activities for these groups axxd^populatioiis. ^ 

Many leaders recognize the need for recreation and activ- 
ity programs'for persons witb various handicapping eondi-. 
tions. However, with limited staffs, facilities, funds^ and 
resources, they feel compelled to md^t needs of the maj6rity. 
Most want to provide opportunities for these indivi^iials 
and groups but must establish priorities in terms of availl<ible 
resources and groups to and for whom* they are accountable^ 

These trends can' be revised. Emphasize ^imilariti^^s and 
not differences among populations, programs, * and" 
activities. Use Approaches that have been effective in othec 
geog^fliphical areas *nd disciplines tc| meet participant 



needs, introduce, programs, and j^rovide dpsired 
opportunities. Use approaches that emphasize integration, 
normalization, and mainstreaming when anr individual can 
safely, successfully, and with personal satisfaction, take 
■part in a* particular aptivity. Reserve segregated programs, 
specialized personnel, unique facilities, and sheltered 
opportunities for individuals who cannpt participate in reg- 
ular programs or activities at a particular time. 

Many persons rationalize that they can'^t have a program 
for special populations because of lack of equijytienl and. 
su}>plies! Yet, some of the best and nipst effective programs 
for these groups use inexpensive, free, and easily obtained 
items — automobile and bicycle, tires, chairs, logs,* bqxes 
of all sizes, rope, empty bleach bottles and left over 
carpeting. Marty devices can^be built to meet interests and 
needs of participants. Reactions of participants are 'like 
the Christmas nj(Ornii^g reaction when children have as much 
fun with the empty p4i*r and boxes as they do with their 
new toys. Innovation, t'esourcefulness and cVeativity are 
the nar^e of the game — where there is a will there ts certainly 
a way, , ^ 

Time has long since passed for approaches and strategies 
to be evaluated and changed. The numbers of impalW^l,^. 
'disabled, and handicapped persons are. continually increas- - 
ing in every cpmipuhity. Their needs and welfare liave to 
be met through efforts of personnel responsible for existing 
cojnmunit)^ and school programs. Specialists need to exer- 
cise leaSer^bip^ »how the way, and help in this process. 
Accentuate tli^ positive, emphasize aft the similarities, and 
show how with ^minimal adaptation, modification, and 
change community personnel have most of the' necessaryj 
resources to include persons with handicapping conditions 
in^their^programs. ' 

Time is growing short and need for concerted' action is 
Urgent ^ — *so, let's get with it^ ' / \ 



' THE CLIQl 

• Word has been received by the officers of your associa- 
tion that it is r\\i\ by a clique. UpOn inV^stig^ion, we 
find this siateriient true. Furthermore:, we find tlie clique 
is composed ofTaithful members who are present at every 
meeting, who accept apjpointments to committees, who 
give willingly of their time, energies-, effdfts, and even 
their money, and who sincerely ibeHeYe that the more 
one puts into his organization the more he — or his 
child — will get out of it. There is no question that 
the enthusiasm; responsibility, and efforts of these mem- 
bers are of inestimable value to your cause. And we 
w'oi!ld,' therefore, suggest that you join this clique. It 
is not a difficult matter to do^so* — in fact,>it is very 
easy. Begin by atf^nding meetings regularly; take more 
lively interest in cjDunty acti^^ities;'make helpful, cjOn-* 
structive suggestions, and accept responsibilities to serve 
on committees. Show a continual interest in*all affairs 
pertaining to yoqr org^Qiz^^on. Before you realize 'it, 
you wilbbecome a member^ the clique and^ou would 
be surprised ^z^nov^ how anxioufe'they afe^to have you. 
(Author unknown) ' ' ''^ 
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II. ACTIVITIES 



. Arts, Crafts \and Gaipes 



Ideas from ouj^ Readers 



Art and Recipes for Fqn 

. r ^ 

These creative ideas introduce you to projects and pastimes 
vVhich require no previous Iraining or experience. Many use no 
special tools and Hie matenals are commoif household 'terns. 
Some project? can ,be corhpleted m a-short time and others will 
capture the child's attention for a long period.^ • 

Art Activities 

Indian Headress, Equipment needed is heavy paper, scissors, 
stapler, feathers, glue. Cut^a 2" strip of heavy paper long enough to 
go around the child's forehead for the headband. Glue feathers to 
the headband and secure to fit the child's head. Then cut a fairly 
^ large piece of paper into a V shape. Glge feathers opto it. Allow to 
' dry for ten minu<^s.. Indians also need a fire to dance around Roll a 
piece of brown paper into a log and fasten It. Make small slits in the 
top: Cut flames from orange and yellowpaper or color white paper 
Tike flames. InSert-flames in slits and dance away. 
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Bunny£ars, Equipment: Heavy paper, cotton, pinktissue'paper ^ 
or netting, ribbon, glue, and stapler.^Make a headband as before,^ 
then glue cotton all ove^ the outside.' Cut two'ear shaped pieces of 
paper and glue cotton to the edges of both ears. Allow to dry. Twist 
er and glue It to the middle areas of the ears. Secure ears to . 
band.andfit to the child. ^ S \ 



King and Queen Hats Equipment* heavy paper, scissors, cflue. 
sfapler, glitter or "jewels." For both f^ats, cut the paper to fit the 
child's head, then cut a zigzag design on the top part of each hat 
Glue the glitter onto the hats. Allow to dry for ten minutes. 'jewels" * 
can be bought in arts and crafts stores. 

Recipes for Fun * 

Modeling Dough * 
■ 4 cups flour 
1* cup salt 

4 tablespoons oil or shortening ^ , 

I-IV2 cup^Sf water 

food poloring added to the water 

Mix ingredients until pliable or for approxirpately five minutes. 
Store in plastic bags. This will keep for approximately one month 

Baf^er-s Clay 

4 cups flour : ' * 

1-2 cups salt ^ ^ 

1V2-2cups water * , ' ' 

* Mix ingredients then add water gradually. Knead for five minutes. 
Cut or model Into shapes. Bake pn a cookie sheet at 350° for 45-60 
minutes. They ar'e done when light brown and slightly hard. They 
harden further when taken from oven. Can be dec6rated withr 
paints or felt tip pen or colored with food coloring. Dq not rnake 
ariead. Store In plastic bag, unrefrlgerated. ^ * 

Finger Paint ^ - 

2 cups flour ^ 

5 cups w^ter * : . . \ 
Cook until smooth, and add V2 cup salt and cool. Add food colpringj 

. Liquid starch and powdered paint or food coloring can'be used. 
Soap flakes can be added for a new consistency. .Pudding or 
canned frosting vyork well, too. ^ 

\Finger t^elatin 

5 packages unflavpred gelatin dissolved in 2V2 cups water 
2 large on3 small packages flavored gelatin dissolved in 2 cupshot 
water with 1 cup sugar. 

Bring both to boll then mix together. Stir until dissolved. Add 1 
cup cold water cooL Chill for three hours or until set. Cut into 
shapes and serve. 
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More activities 

Pointing, Vegetables, fruits, molded .clay, body p^rts, leaves, 
sponges, netting, wood, etc. can be used for printing. Tempera 
paint, or ink /an ink pad works well) are good for making prints on 
paper for defcorations or greetings cards. 

*^ I 
Crunch Egg Shells Crush washeij egg shells {this is half the fun for 

• the child) then color them with food cotoring. The shells can be. 
glued onto paper with while glue or mixed with finger xp.aint for 
messing around.. ^ \ ^ ' * 

Meat Tray f^rames. Trays make a good frame for al^work or a 
picture can b^drawn right on the meat traj^for a ready-made frame. 

* Qrayon Fun., Cover a warming tray with Xoil or waxed paper to 
protect it, then put a piece of paper on top. Color with crayons. The 
he§t melts the crayons and looks great. Put crayon stiavings be- 
tvyeen two pfeces of-waxed paper. Iron over it to'make the crayons 
melt. c . ' \' ^ . . 

Painting. Use cotton swabs to paint tempera'paint on small pieces 
of paper. ~ v. f ' • 

Give your child a bucket of water and a huge paint brusri to "paint'^ 
tbe outside of .the house or the driveway. 
Paint big boxes with tempera paint using big brushes. 
■ Collect rocks^and driftwood on a b^ach expedition. Paint with 
tempera paints at home. . * . . ^ 

' Mosaic. Glue macaroni, peaS, com, or birdseed on a piece of wood 
to make a nice design. 

^ • 

Scene. Finger paint^ocean. cut fish out of wallpap^ sam- 
ples or whatever is around. Add seashells.* 



Sil-and-Kick Ball * 

Dianne Hurley * - • ' *• * ^ 

BEH Project j • ; 

Texas Womairs University * . 

Denton, Texas 76204 — 

- \ , ' ' i' ' ' 

"Adapting active tfeam games to meet the physical needs of a 
moderate to moderately severe spastic cerebral palsied individual 
IS taxing Leading an activity appropriate to physical capabilities, 
age. and/or interest level of a group challenges anyphysical educa- 
tion teacher A game called Sit-and-Kick Ball was developed to' 
meet the needs of a class of physically .handicapped children 
enrolled in the Columbia, Missouri Public Schools - 

• Sit-and*Kick Ball offers students the opportunity to use their 
abilities without xJanger of injury or strain Students become emo- 
tionally involved in an activity m whichrthey can compete and enjoy . 
with some degree of succ^s. Each student attempts to socially 
accepted as a team member Each person discovers howit feels to 
be Cheered by a team, to share, to be touched by an understanding 
hand, or to hear comforting words of another teammate after a 
mistake. 



Sit-and-Kj^Ball has beep observed as an enjoyable and cdm- 
petitivje game for moderate -^ind moderately severe Spastic, qua- 
driplegic, cerebral palsieiji students and individuals-with muscular 
dystrojjhy ranging in age from 10 to 30 years. The game can be 
adapted for use by spinal bifida students and others with little or not 
control^over their Jowerlimts. For these students, use a table which 
laapproximately waist high and allow the ball to be hit and blocked 
by arms and handsjather than legs ahd feet. 

The rules for Sit-and-Ktek Ball are easy to learn, the only equip- 
. ment rreeded is a playgrou nd ball,' 1 3 inches in diameter, and chairs 
for ambulatory team members. 

General Instructions " • 

t Divide the group into two teams, taking care to equalize them 
according to ability levels of the students. If there are more than 14 
in the group, h is best to divide into two sub-grouds with four teams 
and two different games. ^ * • ^ 

2. Arrange chairs as shown. There should be at least 18 inches 
between chairs. For those whocan-blqpk well, the amount of space 
't^etween chairs should be greater. 



C X ^ 



X D 



B \X 



R£D TEAM 



A X 



6 0 



X E 
X F 

0 1 



5 • 0 , BLUfi TEAM 



4 0 



0 3 



0 2 



Rules f ' 

1 A pgint IS scored when the balf is kicRed between the chairs of 
two members of the opposing team. For example. Player 3 of'the 
Blue Team (0) Scores a point when he/she kicks the ball between 
the chairs of players B and C otthe Red Teaiyi (X). 
, 2. A point IS scored by the kicking team if the balhs kicked between 
. chairs occupied by a member ofWh ieam. For example, Player 3 
"•on the Blue Team kicks the ballbetween Player 6 of the Blue Team' 
and Player A of the Red Team. The point is scored for the Blue . 
W'e.am and the responsibility of, blocking the ball belongs to Player 

3. The team scoring the most points is the winner.- 
Generally, avoid placing more physically involved students m the 
• end chairs for thfeir team. 

You and your students are now ready to play. Pull up the chairs 

and begin kicking. - , 
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Caniping and Canpeifig 



Reaching Out + ^sonable Risk = 
Growth Adventure 



Le^ Anna and Rolf H. Mielzarek * ^ , 

* owners and Directors 

Camp Shenandoah - ' ^ 
Wincjiest4r, Virginia 

"There they go!" With that shout, the group o* young people 
- -interruptedsettinguf)ca^rn£toj^u^Jo the river bank. They watched 
with amusement and a measure of sMsfactfoh as a canoe^ithtwa 
young men in it camesldevfays dqwn the raplds.Their amusement 
was provoked by the canoeists' fruitless efforts to keep from tipping 
into the. swirling waters ^nd^ floating down into a quiet pool at the 
end of the lun!. Their satisfaction rose from their pride that an hour 
before all 13 of them inlheir ffve canoes had come down the same 
xapids without a single spill or tos^ of control. 
* With a friendly wavaio the two merr who wer6 retrieving their 
canoe at the foot oTirte rapids, the gfoup retumed to putting up 
tents, building a fire, and preparing dinner with an efficiency rooted 
}n experience and confidence. After all, this was the third Qightthat 
the eight mentally retarded young people and five counsefors from 
Camp, ShepandOah in Winchester,^ Virginia had spent along .the 
banks of the Shenandoah River. 

The canoe camp program was our newest effort to add to reach- 
//ng out'-reasonable risk experierices for mentally retarded ftanrv 
^ pers. It was*bom ouT9ta growing awareness that many severely to 
. Killdly retarded campers in the camp program coulfi go beyond the 
scbpe of oi|r existingcanoeing program which consisted of spend- 
ing.^n hour or.so at a time on the tranquil waters of a three-acre 
lake. ' . . ^ 

We had already seen many of them develop from camping out 
for a single night in a pre-set tent campsite to dealing effectively ' 
with three and four day primitive camping outings. We were sure , 
that they could master camping, canoeing,- water safety, and survi- ^ 
. val skins to make a c^noe trip an exciting adventure. 

Of paramount Importance were careful planning and a capable 
staff. In planning, years of organi2yng extended camping trips were 
very useful in dealing with logistics of camping such as equipndent 
aM meals. T^wo of us went over the entire rgn several weeks before 
ta identify and plan for both hazards and overnight campsites. We 
decicfed to have-a station wagon carrying all equipment and 
supplies accompany the group on a parallel course and meet it at 
the'ond of each day's run. This freed the canoe party of the burden ' 
of packing and transporting their gear and gave them easy contact 
with base camp or the community for any needs that might arise. 
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Selection of staff proved to be an even easier task. On our camp 
staff were a number of young people who had been with^us for OQe 
or more seasons and who had skills to teach and lead our calipers 
on this kind of adventure We assigned an assistant director to 
provideadministrative leadership and gave oyr Waterfront Director 
direct responsibility for the entire program Another experienced 
counselor was designated as guide, since he had participated in 
the planning run several weeks previously far the purpose We' 
could not have had a more capable and enthusiastic team. 

Campers would gam niost and erjoy their experience more with . 
a sound trailing program. From t^te time of their arnval at Canip 
Shenandoah on Supday afternoon uhtil their departure on Tuesday 
morning for their embarcation point on.^lhe Shenandoah River, 
th^se teenagers spent almost every waking moment m sofTie as- 
. pect of training-^and they jpved it.* 

They familiarized themselves with their camping equipment 3nd 
setting up and stnking their tents They had sessions on handling 
paddles and canoes They learned how to change direction of their 
canoe quickly and how to backwater on a course set up gn our lake. 

But lh0,most exciting training activities were \f\ose focusing on 
canoe safety and survival We began by having them fall into the * 
swimming pool wearing their life jackets — a novel experience of 
familiarization for each of them. Then it was onward to swimming in 
life jackets, controlling canoe tipping, falling out of a canoe, and 
emptying a swarpped canoe These were all unique events, rich m 
developmental opportunities At the end of the training period, each 
of our canoe campers had a solid^ody of ski^s and sense of 
personal competenc^Jhey had not previously known 

Tuesday morning tms^ group went to Luray, Virginia, the starting 
point of their trip At' the push-offjL^s clear to botji staff and 
campers that there was^<3me,^6i^jm blirto *of that supreme confi- 
dence of the previous day The movement and turbulence of the 
river presented a far different challenge thar^he placid lake back at 
camp. With a succession of.jd^ep breathsj>^e launched 'the <ive 
canoes. Paddles dipped, canoes responded, -and confidence 
began to retura By the first bend, smiles and laughter yvere back 

Then -.followed four days of beautiful shoreline and exciting 
rapids. The greatest challenge was 1 50 yards of class three rapids 
^^encountered two days later which they all successfully passed 
when many others wiped oui On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
they arrived at their pickup point, full of anecdotes and adventures, 
and even more, full of success^ and aohtevement. They had not 
ot/ly learned, they^had accompHshed. 





The overall assfessment of this adventure reaches^ wide range 
of individual and {Programmatic aspects Most'directly, the impact 
of these few days on campers ancl^ counselors wfeis profound.., 
Campers not only acquired new skills m canoeing and camping, but' 
also greatly increased their self-confidence and self-image Their 
social and verbal skills also profited from the closeness and inter- 
deperidence of the group 

The most striking effect on counselors v^s their new perception 
and enthusiasm for developing the full abilities and potential of their 
campers and other mentally retarded person^ with whom they 
would work ' They had seen what could be dpne They had been 
part of It * / ' ' 

This had an infectious fafloui on the rest of the staff and program 
Other counselors throughout the remainder of the sujnmer bought 
and planned more challenging activities for their campers than ever 
before Of course, \hh canoeing program at camp underwent a 
major change including many components of panoe camp training. 
Camping, hiking, nding, trampoline, and otheV areas also felt the 
effects In this way, sights and experiences of every other camper 
were raised. 

For us, canoe camp provided a resounding confirmation of our 
commitment to developmental goals ancj programs for every men- 
tally retarded 'person, regardless of age or functionirig leviel We 
were again assured that it is only as we continue to help others 
grow,^hat we will continue our own growth. ' ♦ 



The most striking eiffect on counselors was 
their new p&rceptipn and enthusiasm for de^ 
veloping the ifull abilities of their campers and 
other mentally retarded persons with whom 
they would woric. 
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A wrriter 
caitiping 
, experience 



RUSS SCHARMAN 
AND RON ' 
WOOLStENHULME 
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Last yeair for the first time, the Idaho State School and Hospital 
Recreatipn Department in Nampa operated a wintc^ camp for its 
residents. In past years summer^ a'nd day carmps have been run., 
&iit winter is a time for indoor activities — right? Wrong! 

An lio\ir's drive from Nampa the mountains, with their winter 
splendor,, were waiting t&he used. With thi$ in mind, the recreation* 
staff started planning for a winter camping. experien<;e. The camp 
would be callod Camp Freezurtoz^ Planning began in November 
and ain\ed at a six week period in January and February. 

A suita!ble location was found when the^sfaff was allowed -the * 
use of a cabin for the entire six weeks of the program. The cai>in 
was equipped wit^l electricity for lights and cooking and a wood-burn- 
ing heatei> An outhouse was available; but water had to be carried 
to the caBUi. , , * 

Because'^ the cabin^s physilcal layout, the staff del^ided it would 
be best for groups to be all /nale or all female. Since this would 
be the first time for winter camp, a short experience was planned. 
. Each, group of eight would attend camp.for one night and two days. ^ 
ThcTnext task was to meet, the personal needs of the' residents. 
t^This m^ant finding warm, waterproof clothes. Navy yinter overalls, 
warm socks, rubberized b^oots, and toittens were purchased. Sweat- 
ers, long un^erw^ar, hats, and i^kets Vere all availalile "from 
.^•^tl^e used clothing roqm at the school. We would not be the most 
fa^ionable group ever to hit the slopes but we would be warrii ^ 
,and dry! 

Other preparations included planning menus and acquiring tobog- ^ 
gans, sleds, skis, snowshoes, and a snowmobile. On the whole, 
merchants were willing to help us with our needs if they could. 

The easy part was finding participants* The staff simply consi- 
dered summer camp'e valuations. Residents who had done Well during 
the summer were considered for the winter experience. For the 
most /part these would be classified as moderately and severely 
retai|ded^persons. Many had jobs at the school, such as working ' 

• in* the laundry or in a ward. Some were not able to* hold a job, • 
but did g<> to camp ftnd did well. 

' ' The staff determined, that one of the most important aspects of 

if the camp would be in having residents help as much as possible. 
Menus were specifibally plannejd so^that residents would be able 
, to do a major part of the cooking. They would help wash dishes, , 
carry wood for" tte heater, clean the cabin, roll their sleeping bags, 

^and do other ctibres as they arose. ^ it turned out, these tasks 
were most enjoyable for many residents. In addition to helping 
with chores, table manner^ and helping themselves were stressed. 



Finally the first day of Gamp Freezurtoz arrived. At 9:00 a.m. 
sharp, the eight boys arrived'at the recreation center. After donning 
long underwear, wool socks, winter pants, mittens, and h^ts, they 
were on their way. ' 

Guided by two staff members, they arrived at camp anshour 
and a half later. After moving inland a quick look around, they 
^ere ready for a good, hot lunch. j. * 

After lunch the real fun began. Armed with inner t\ibes, everyone 
headed for the tubing run which was equipped with turns and bumps 
and enough of a drop to give ev^n the staff a thrill. The residents 
loved it! Tubing interspersed with snowmobile rides filled the major- 
ity of the afternoon. For man^ it was the Hrst time they had ever 
actually played in the sno\y. They s.oon realized that sno\v was not 
just cold and wet — it was fun! An afternoon hot chocolate break 
wds takei? and then we returned to the slopes until dinner. 

As planned, the residents helped as imich us possible with dinner. 
They cooked, set the table, served, ^nd qleaned under the supervi- 
sion of a' staff member. ' ' 

The evening was filled with indoQ^ games and arts and crafts. 
Sometimes we just sat and talked. Tl^ere was always a' pot of coffee 
■ and cocoa and cookies. In some w^ys, jus^talking with the i;^sidcnts 
proved more v^|uable than activities. For^ those who wislied, an 
adventure was foimd in tubing after dark which proved to be much 
more excitiifg than during the day.:*> < 

The followijig morning after breakfast, the group hiked (o a 
favorite lookout. The rest of the day consisted of tubing, snowman 
building, snowball fights, and snowmobile rides. 

During the last few weeks an outdoor hot.dog cookout was incor-. 
•porated which immediately became a-highpoint of the camp. Eight^ 
residents of the school attended camp during the six weeks of 
operation. During \he entire Camp Freezurtol the positive was 
always stressed to residents — they could cook or they could make 
it to the top of the hill if they tried. And ^s'ure enough, most of 
them did. 

As soon as Camp Freezurtoz ended both residents and staff started 
looking to the future. This winter, a longer stay allowing more variety 
will»make it bigger and better than ever.. 



Russ Scharman is winter ^camp director and Ron Woolstenhulme 
is recreation dirc<itor at Idaho State School and Hospital, ' 
Nanipa, Idaho. 
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\ Experience/Skill Checklist 



Outdoor E(liK;«tion/R«cr«atk>n ^ 

This checklisUias been p/ovlded b]^ Steve Brannan, Special 
Education Department, PortlantI State University, Portland, 
Oregon. As director of Mt. Hood Ki^anls Gamp Program, Dr. 
Brannan has been responsible for development and use of ttils 
scale to assess progress and growth of campers. Both content 
and approach car\^t>e applied and/or adapted for 6ther^ types 
of physical education, recre'lation, and related programs.^ * 



Name of Camper 



Date of Session 



1. Perforipsindependenti.\ instructions 

2. Performs independentl.\ folhivhifj instruc- 
* tions 

3. Performs ouiy \\1th \erbal and/or ph.\sical 
assistance 

4. Unable Jq .. piiri^rm , with verbal and/or 
physical assistance " \ • ^ 

5. Not observed at camp ] " . 

PERSPNAL/SOCIAL 

1 2 3 4. 5'Talks courteously 

1 2 3 4 5 Communicates needs (\erbaliy and/ 

or manually) - *^ 

1 2 3.4 5 Acquires friends 
1 2 3 4 5 initiat^convcrsliiion ^.:t. 
1 2 3 4 5 On tin^^ 
1 2 3 4 5 Neat in appearance * 
1 2 3 4 5 Practices camp rules (use of facilitiesr 
12545 Practices game rules (sportsmanship) 
1 2 3 4 5 Cfean in personal habits 
12 3 4 5 Helps others\ 
1 2 3 4 5 Waits own turn 
1 2 3 4 5 Participates in suggested activities 
1" 2 3 4 5 FoHbws instructions durinjR activities 
1 2 3 4,5 Controls emotions 
^1*2 3 5 5- Practices acceptable eating habits 
1 2 3^ 4 5 Tries new experiences - ' 

1 2 3 4^ 5 Engaged others in conversation 
1 2 3 4«5 Participates with the group 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

General < 

1 23 4 5 Cuts with scissors 

1 2 3 4 5 Tears and folds paper 

1 2 Z 4 5 Selects paints 

1 2 3*4 5 Paints with a brush 

12345 Uses mate rials/ tools correctl.\ 

1 2 3 4 5jCompletes project 

1 2 3 4 5 Practices safety precsru tions 

1 ^ 3^*4 5 Helps with clean up ' • 

Projects ' * 

1 2 3 4* 5 Makes a sand candle 

1 2 3 4 ^ Tye-dye f abf ic 

1 2 3 4 5 Designs a postcard ' • 

1 2 3 4 5 Writes a postcard 

1 2 3 4 5 Prints with natural materials 

1 2 3 4 5 Makes a God's eye 

1 2 3 4 5 Makes a pine cone prpjec;^ 

1 2 3 4 5, Makes a nature collage 

1 Z 3^5 Makes.a spatter leaT design 



MUSIC/DRAMA ^ r 

1 2 3 4 5 Sings with a group ; \, > 

1 2 3 4 5 Sings alone while others^present ; 
1 2 j^A^o^ings^familiar songs 

2 3 4 5 Learns and sings hew songs 
1 2 3 4 5 Sings on pitbh 
1 2 3 4' 5 Constructs a musicajjnstrument 
1 2 3 4 5 Plaiys a rhythnipa^miment 
1 2 3 4^5 Sings at grou(<campfires 
1 2 3 4*5 Participates in Group skit^ 
1 2 3 4 5 Employs rhythm 
1 2 3 4 5 Employs hand movements to sbngs 
1 2 3 4 5 Performs skit according to plan 
1 2 3 4 5 Provides ptq*ftQjT^i interpretation ^ 

(Turing the skit '\ 
12 3 4 5 Creates7?ontnbutus sUt material 

NATURE 

1 2 3 4 o Finds crunchies (gravel, twigs, leaves, 
♦ , etc.) 

1 2 3 4 5 Feels dif-ferent textures (i"ocks, bark 

leaves, soil, moss) * W 

1 2 3^4 5 Describes differences in rocks (weight 
t textur^ rock decorftposition to soil) 

- 1 I 3 4 5"0bserves levels of forest (canopy 
understory, shrub layer! 
12345 Observes life rings of a tree 
1 2 3 4 5 .Describes differences in plant life 
1 2 3 4 5 F^els different terrain (slope, uphill, 
downhill) 

1 2 3 4 5 Forms an environmental interpretation 

of a place or thing 
1 2<3 4 5 identifies harmfoi plants 
1 ^3' 4- 5, Discovers things that sink (rock 

sand»etc.) A 
1 2^ 3 4 5 Brinks from a mountain str^ai||, , 
J 2* 3 4 5 Observes the currVnt of a stream ^ ^ 
1ft 8^5 Discovers a waterbug ^ 
1 2 3^6 Feels* the mor rung dew 
1 2 3 4 ^Listens to ttte sounds of the forest 

(animals, wind, ^ater flowing) 
1 2 3 4 5 Observes cloud formations 
1 2 3 4 5 Smejls fragrance of forest (flowers, 

fir trees, etc.) . * . ' 

1 2 3 4 5 Matches animals and their footprints 
• 1 2 3 4 5 Describes animal signs (tracks, nests, 

burrowg, droppings, etcJ 
» ■ >. 

RECREATlQN7\yATER 

1 2 3 4 5 Baits a fish ^iQok * ^'^ ^ 
1 2 3 4 5 Operates a fishing pole (casting, reel, 
\ . etc.) 

1 2 3 4 5 Catches/ lands aiish> ' « 
1 2 3 4 5 Cleans a fish . * ' » . , ^ * 
1 2 3 4 5 Prepares a fisR for eating * 
1 2 'S 4 5 Plays individual'games/sporfs ' 
1 2 3 4 5 Ridesa))icycle . 



1 2 3 
U2'3 
I 2 3 
12 3 

: 1 2 3 
1 2.3 

^l 2 3 



4 5 Operates an instamatic camera 
4 5 Rides on chairlift at Timbering 
4 5 Uses pool equipment as dir^A^d 
4 5 Enters m^I safely 
4«5 Clears ^ol on whistle blast 
4 5 Puts face in water 
4 5 Holds breath underwater* 
4 5 Walks unaided across \vidth 

of pool waist deep 
4 5 Tuck fldatslfor 15 se(^nds 
4 5 Pronp glide with kiclaor 3() feet 
4 5 Qrawl stroke for 30 feet 
4 5 Chang(?s directions while swimming 
4 5 Jumps in water waist deep 
4 5 Rclaxcs/suntail^ near pool 
4 5 Swims/ plays in Ti^nberline pool 



/ ' CAMPING/SELF HELP 

< 2 3 '4 5 Lights a match . 

1 2 3 4 5 Builds a fire 

1-2 3 4 5 Operates a camp lamp 

^ (Coleman, etc.) 
12 3 4 5 Operates a camp stONc 

(Coleman, Hobp stove, etc ) 
4 5 Operates a flashlight 
4 5 Prepares own meal out-of-doors 
4 5 Eats own meal out-of-doors 
4 5 Rolls, unrolls sleeping bag 
^ 5 nages o\\ ti gea r i ' 
4 5 Packs a pack , * 
4- 5 Carries a pack 
4 5 Hikes to a close destination 
5 Hikes t^ far destination 
5 Demonstrates endurance on a hike 
5 Helps set-up cajnp on overnight hike 
5 Lays out ground cloth 
5 Cooksa marshmallow 
5 Prepare"^ own campfire treat 
(s/more's) 
1 2 3 4* 5 Makes hot chocolate 



1^ 
1 2 
1 2 
I 2 
.1 2 
a 2 
1 2 
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Narme 0/ Director 
Counselor (s)* 



Draiiia and Musi^ 



J 




AnldaDtaWor flrama , 
forRetiiiifiidPiiiiiiaiiiiiis 



^ , DAVIP MORGAN 

Orff-Sehulwerk is a creative process which^ in- 
volves ever)^hild«thi;ough "particfpation in the ' 
process. The procc^^^ Is more than a musical 
method, it concern^ itself with the complexities 
of the bo^y, of the spirjt, and deepest feelings 
coliipiQngto man. |t is concerned with calling out ^ 
alt possible forms of fruitful communications.^ 



*T|i« Orff-Schulwerk process offers 
endless possibilities for adaptation to 
specialty areas. In its original form the 
Orff-Schulwerk method was designed as 



position to express himself .so that any 
other specialisation can he built bpon 
this broad and sol|d basis/ 
• Right and wi^ng fire relative cdn- 



settings as well asjn traditional educa* 
ii^nal institutions; 

Because it is a basic elemental 
pro^^, .it can be adapted to nearly 



an. elemental approach to piusic anM ^cepts and reinforcement <lf a child ^s^ every setting. lis basic assum()tions and 
rhythm for the schoolroom. Since its L-i-*-'?-t.; ir-^j*.;.^ : .1 i i _ 1 ^ ^ 

originai introduction into the German 
school system, its simple open-ended 
structure has been understood by many 
who, having tried and experience^ the 
process, know and believe its creative 
potential. for learning and living. The 
Orff experience has change4 the entire 
perspective of life for some^ and has 
ch/illenged creative atid htiman lilnita- 
tions of almost everyone who has been 
exposed to itf ^ ' 

Unfortunately, the educational sys- 
tem Ih this country does little to detect, 
let alone (os*ter, development of 
creativity! It is well known that creative 
arts have traditionally been considered 
educational extras and^programs in this 
area are usually among the Hrst to get 
the budgeting axe. Not everyone shares 
educational assumptions basic to Orff- 



helief in himself apd tustxpre8sioi\ can-* method have even been used by some 
not be given ip these terms. t*. who shave never heard of' Orff- 

• Based* on personal experience^ an ^Sphulwerk. Many ^^sump tions of Orff- 
individual makes value j^dgQients a9 to Schulw'erk are implrcit in creative 
what is right and wroHg for him, and dramatics and improvisational theater, 
sets his own behavioral and creative Although speciflc^ly designed for chil- 
limitation^. An individual is capable of . dren befween the ages offive and twelve, 
responsible expansion of these limitd-^reative dramatics has proverf very 
tions and can free himself^from his owfll^ffective with mentally retarded teens 
cramped nature. „ , aud adult^ , ^ 

• Every indiXidual is capable of per- Creati'v^dramalics may be def^ifed as 
sonal and -creative grovyth. <. . * a group expe'^rience in which each 

Unless one can accept these assump^ individual is guided to express himself 
tions f he cannot effectively 4ead others, for the joy of creating improvised 
in the Orff-Schulwerk process ^ Accepts , drama as he works and plays with 
in g these assumptions, an individual can others.' Crea^ve dramatics emphasizes 
adapt Orff-Schtilwerk^oJ^l^nVork ^Participation rather than product. The 
situation and Special t^^^P^^ cKief ajm is ^experience — e;cperience 

♦ Orff-Schulwerk hasl5cen individually that fosters child growth and develop- 
adapted to many "specialties. Since its ipept, irev^als needs, encourages growth 
introduction as an approach to elemen- of individual spirit in the presence of 



Schulwerk. Assumptions on which I C tal mu&ic by. @arl Orff, it ha j been used a gvoup, and provides*for self-realiza-- 



believe Orff-Schulwerk to be based 
include the following coricept*: * 
•. Education should start by utilizing 
and stimulating a chOd's "total predis- 
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by music therapists, dance therapistSr^ tion and cooperiition in an atmosphere f 
speech therapists, and iveii by swim- of spirited group play. In addition, it ■ 
ming instructors. It ha^ been used in has the potential \to increase 
therapetitic, clinicfl, and recreational, imagination, help increase ver-*^ 
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balization* develop belter listening^ 
skills, improve recaD, help develop a 
sequential iinderstailding of events, and 
give a healthy release of eni^ions. 

IinproNisation might be called *frea- 
^ti\e dramatics for a(hdts. Like creati\e 
^dramatics, Mmprovisation- Mses inipr-o\- , 
ised dialogue and movement in creating 
scenes. Many of its theater games and 
exercises can be effectiveh adapted to 
the Orff format. Like Orff-Schuluerk, 
creative dr^aniatics and improvisation 
emphasize learning through experience 
and are based on the assumptions that 
everyone can act, everyone can 
improvise, and everyone has> creative 
potential. 

Viola, Spohliii, whose book' 
Improvisation For The Theater has nuich 
to offer for anyone working in dranidiS 
states in her beginning chapter. 

We learn through experience and 
experiencing, and no one teaches any- 
one anything. This is as true for the 
infant moving from kicking to craw- 
ling to walking, as it is for the scientist 
with his equations. If tht* environment 
permit^ it, anyone can learn whatever 
he c hoses to learn, ^nd if the 
individual permits it, the environ- 
ment will teach him everything it has 
to teach. Taieni or lack of talent have 
little to do with it.^ 
Drama, Hke musjc, can be a medium 

for experiencing fundamental and uni- 
versal truths in Hviiig — both can be 
comfortably adapted to the Orff-Schul- 
werk process. Orff-Schulwerk Warts 
with a germ idea and takes it thrtnigli 
four processes: • i 

• Improvisation 

tr Selectivitv ^ ' , 

• Fulfdlment 

• Closure 

The germ idea can be as simple as 
a word or as complex as a story. In 
either case, the above procedural out- 
line can be followed. ^ 

An often used example of a onte word 
germ idea fbr Orff-Schulwerk is ^re. 
Carol Biteon gives an exajnple of its 
development in an article entitled, **I 
Am!"" presented at the 4th National 
Symposium on * Creative Com- 
munication, Orff-Schulwerk in- 1969. 
Given more of a dramatic emphasis, the 
same germ idea went through the follow- 
ing development at th^Recreation 
Center for the Handicapped^ in San 
Francisco. 

c TheDay Trippers, a group of approx- 
imately 25 moderately retarded adults 
had been studying insects as their theme 
for the .month. The day befor^^.tlie 



program, there 4iad been a big fire in 
San Francisco. At the beginning of the 
hour this event was mentioned and par- 
ticipants were* asked if any h^ seen or 
heard about it . Several claimed they had, 
^() a discussion was launched on how 
fires start. A pantomime fire was ])uilt 
in the middle of the circle, .emphasizing 
the care that had to be taken' not to 
get too close. This evolved into a chant; 

If you get too close 

You can biirn your pants; 

If vou biirn your pants 

It 11 make you dance. 
To the varying beat-of a drum, each 
participant had a chance to do a fire 
dance around the imaginary fire. After 
every participant had a turn, it was sug- 



process of improvisation in dealing with* 
the familiar concept off fire. With the 
help of the leader they were co-authors 
to the selectivity of the most appropriate 
suggestions to* build a story. By acting; 
it out* they went through ih'v fulfillment 
and natural closure of a fi^iished crea- 
tive producfP 

Depending on the ability of a group, 
the above described program would be 
simplified for nu)re severely retarded, 
or expanded by eliciting suggestions ^ 
from participants' as to how the story 
could be improved. Through positive 
criticishi^ the story could be further 
embellished and actually performed for 
an audienct^. * 

Orff-Schulwerk adapted for dr^ma 



gested qs a closure that the fireibe put does not alway s need to evolve into play 
out. The group, as was suggesterfin Bit- ing out a story, 
con's experienee, tightly encircled the Another familiar Orff chant is: 
imapnary red crejW paper flames, and 
blew them Out. During the process of 
the fire dance, several participants got 
burned. In addition to warnings and 
cries of sympathy that occurred wlieli 
this happened, the leader produced a 
white sntock* and a stethoscope and 
aski;d if a doctor was in thehouse. Using 
the props, one of Jjie participants 
checked the severity ()f the burns-before 
the chant continued. 

After completing the fire dance, the 
thenu* V)f fire was continued and the 
leader asked if anyone had ever heard 
of an insect whose house had cMight fire. 
It took httle effort to elicit, this story< 
and rhyme: * 
^ ,;^Lady bug, lafLy bug 
Fly away home, 
Y(mr house is on fire 
\And your children are alone. 
•In the remainder of the session, a 



Extra! Extra! 
Read all alTout it!* 
What is your news? 
What is your news? 
This would be followe<l by: 
Newspaper! Newspaper! 
On the bench, , 
Bet you can get it. * , 
It's a cinch! * 
To use this chant a sc<-ne must be ' 
set. It is i\ beautiful dayNli the park. 
\ou Imve just bought a newspaper, and* 
have sat <lown to rea<nt. Another person 
enters (from the^trHr) and assumes a 
cJiaracter who has reason for wanting 
the paper. Using this basic dramatic 
objective, the new perscm attempts to 
get the new'spap<'r. 

After setting this scene and explaining 
the ganus the leader or another model 
sits on what has IJTru set up as a bench 
in the middle of the circle and starts 



story was developed, ba^ed on answers to read A real newspaper, 
given by pa7liaj>ants to the leader's The chaih i^ said by the group and 
questions: How did ^e fire start? Why any participant who wishes to start can 
*was L^Hy Bug out of the liouse? How do s6. The leader offers some^resistance 
was the fire put out? With some selecliv- to giving up the newspaper until the 
ity b"y the leader, the fire turned out argtrmentn^rsnffiei^rtly i^nvincing. % 
to have been started by a firefly arsonist then gives the new persdn the paper and 
. v/lio threw a fire bomb into the house leaves. The chant is repeated^and the 
after making a call to Mr. and Mrs. game , continues as a r;elay around the 
LadV|)ug on a^prop^elephone, claiming circle. As a closure, the newspaper can 
he was a neighbor inviting them over, be creatively destroyed. 
After the fire was started, all nonacting An improvisation game which can be 
participant^ chanted the Lady Bug .effectively adapted to the 'Orff-Schul- 
.rtfyme which sent the parents hurrying werk metbod^is called the Concerto, 
home where they saved their children Although there are many variations of 
and called thefjre department. The fire- this th eater game^ it has been niost effee- 
V men called the police ahd captured the tive with handicapped participants 
fire bug and hauled him off to jail. Posi- when cmnbined with a pantomime game, 
tive reinforcement was givejt to all for The leader prepares a grab bag before 
sincere portrayals and the session cort- the session which might have 4)ictures 
c lulled with a good feeling of* of varions means of transportation. A 
accomplishment. They vvent through the chant Hke #he following can be used: 
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There iire oil^ex ways to travel 
/Than going for a walk. 

Show us what you iind' 
4 But don't talk! ' ' 

Everyone in the group takes a turn 
reaching into the bag at\d tries* to apt 
out the^ mode of transportation he.pic1(s. 
Each is allowed to make one sound. 
After everyone has had a turn the entire 
group assembles in choir formation with 
the leader as the conductor. When 
pointed tb, each participant, as if he 
were a Qiusician *iri an orchestra, 
delivers his souho. The conductor cuts 
each pff or allows- him to continue 
according to his own sense of sound and 
rhythm,. Juxtaposing varying sounds 
and by combining several or all of- his 
instruments thQi^ondui;tor speeds up or 
slows down the soun€ piece at his whim, 
builds to a fitting climax, ends the piece, 
and takes a bow. An interesting varia- 



tion of this conc«i:to is an emotiof^d^n- 
certo. In this game emotional sounds dre 
used as instruments and the same proce- 
dure followed. The game ^Iso can allow 
participant^ to ia,ke turns as conductor. 

Whether musifc or drama is the media 
to which Orff-Schulwerk is adapted^ 
emphasis is nn creativity.. Creativity 
occurs when inquiry is encouraged. 

^ Creativity is the ability to form new rela- 
tionships, meanings, and products by 
reassembling experiences and know- 

Jedge. The Orff-Schulwerk process of 
expanding a germ ideavthrough phases 
of development, exploration, and 
closure can b^ viewed as a microcosmic 
example, of the expansion of our entire 
being. When we are not expanding we 
are either stagnant or contracting. Too 
often education, especially*for mentally, 
retarded .children, s'tres^es setting limi- 
tations rather than creative expansion. 



jOrff-Schulwerk method, in any of it& 
adapted forms, deserves mol'e attentioa 
from educators in this countr/. 
Through Its creative-'process joy, which 
should be a part of all learning, can 
be attainable for all. 



*Orff-Schulwcrk Design for Creativity — A 
Report^o U.S. Office of*:ducaUon of ESEA, Title 
in Project. Bellflower Unified School Diatrict, 
Bellflower, California. * 
^Ibid. 

^Northern University Press, p. 3. 



DAVID MORGAN is a dr^ma-music 
specialist with the Galileo Adult 
Program, San Fragcisco Community 
College District, Recreation Center for 
the Handicapped, San Francisco, 
California. ' 
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Eleanofa C. Gordon 
BannieM. Stewart 
Ken Crest Ceriters ^ 
Mont Clare, Per^nsylvanin 19453 



Riding programs* for developmentally disabled persons Kave 
increased rapidly in the United States glunngihe past five years. 
Most ot these programs are structured to meet needs of physically 
impaired'indivlduals who may or may not be retarded as well. The 
success of these programs and their r^pid growth indicate that 
many developmentally disabled individuals can benefit from them. 
.However,' relatively few programs^ are designed for persons v/ho 
are primarily mentally retarded artcJ who have only minor physical 
impairments. The authors have had three year^' experience work- 
ing with such a program and feel that shan ng theinmpressions may 
be useful to others. * * 

A riding program jor mentally retarded persons has general 
goats which are clea/ly defined but not easily measured. Any 
program which Js adopted with enthusiasm and provides a new 
experience is going-to be beneficial. Many mentally retarded indi- 
WUals are involved in other therapeutic prograrns.'such as occu- 
patipnal therapy, music therapy, and vocational training, It (s dif- 
ficult to separate benefits of riding from those derived from other- 
programs. The impression that our riders were helped frorh horse- 
back riding wa^ based on empirical observations suggesting Im- 
proved motor skills, decrease in exaggerated muscle tone, and 
improvement in emotional stability. 

Twenty-five riders were chosen from among 65 institutionalized 
children and adolescents at a private licensee) facility. Most riders 
were moderately to severely retarded and nonverbal. Several had 
serious emotional problemst a few h^d mild cerebral palsy. Pur-^ 
poses in establishing the program were to (1) improve coordina- 
tion,^balance, and muscle tone, (2)>^rovide an appropriate and 
^ interesting ,'Dutdoor activity, and (3)' promote a feeling '^of ac- 
complishment that is so important to the emotional growth of men- 
tal]^ retafded individuals. * • ' , ' 



This program )was developed especially for moderately to se- 
verely ret^GKl individuals. Prescriptions have rncluded basic* 
exercise used for any good riding instruction with modifications to 
suit each. Individual's limits, personality, and sp^ifrc problems*. \ 
^ program geared to mildly or moderately retarded people should 
have the basiginstructional program fcjilowed by a wide variety of 
horseback activities designed to sustarn interest|firxi provide fun 
There is no reason yvhy mildly retarded people cannot enjoy trail 
riding, gymkhan^^and learn to care fbr their anirnals after basic' 
^tructldn has been conppleted. ^ , , v * 

• ^ Any program for mentally retarded individuals at any level has 
feature lnnx)mnTOn: . ' . 

• Riding instructor fnust fee experienced bothiin tiding instruction 
r and instruction '6f.mentall|/ retarded indivitiiials. ■ ' ' 

- • Instructors nr)ust realize that a rider'^ progress may be painfully 
** slow and that a warm relationship mu^tbe created with both rider 
and horse." 

/ • Programs "snowd'have competent medical ^dvicejeSgarding 
^ physical, mental, and emotional capabilitres of e^ch rider. t 

* •' A physiotherapist may be needed only in a consulting capacity 
' ' since physical disabilities may be less manifest in prog'raifis geared 

.for mentally retardeia person^.* ^ o \ 

• Horses must •t)e well-mannered and docile, but. they should be 
fun to ride. Since a mentally retarded ridpr mayTiot^have sound 

[ tndependentjuc^ment. allowances hriustie made forthis in choice 
of mounts and activities. . , , ^ . ^ 

Recently there has been much discussion about' riding therapy 

^ versus recregtiorjal ridin'j We consider this an arbitrary distinction 
and valid_only fo r f landing purposes. Al) horseback riding is 



therapeutic; all horseback riding is i-ecreationat: Any riding program 
for developfnentally disabled persons if properlyorganrzed, su[»er- 
vised, and carrfed out provides physiaai improvement and emo- 
tional satisfaction. That^is the^ultlrpate g'oal. 



' /6ased on an article from NARHA News, VoL 3, No, 2, ^urie 
1975^P/)otos were provided by the Recreation Center for the 



" Handicapped, S^n'ffancisco, ^aiifdrniaj^ 




^ * ADDITIOh&L RESOURCES . - , 

Joseph J. Bduer^Ridihgfor Rehabflitation, A Gtnde^r Handicap' 
ped 'Rfders. and iheir Instructors. (Torontp, Ontario. Canada. 
Canadian Stage anc(Art Publications Limited (49 WeHington Street 



Uqrth American Riding for ' 
the. Handicapped Assoctatipn 



Although there \5/ere"some successful horseback riding pro- 
grams for impaired, disabled, and/or handicapped people ir^jhe 
United States pnor to 1 9|B9. only recently has a national movement 
been initiated to coordinate efforts in this fiekl. \n 1969 the North* 
Amencan Riding for the Handicapped Association (N^RHA) was 
formed as a nonprofit, tax-exenfpt orgariization to act as an advPs- 
ory and controlling body for these programs. Today, some 30 
programs are registered with NARHA and others of all sizes are 
forming and -awaiting regislration. 

NARHA aims to: * ' ' ' ^ ^" 

1. Advise and assist those involved ijr; ' 

• Relief .of handicapped ^persons tt\i:feugh the provision of 
> horsetjack Hding, subject to the consent of^,their medical 

advisore' ' ^ ' * • 

• Promotion of their well-being. tx)th, mental and physical, by 
- training, recreation, andVehabilitation through horseback rid- 

. ' ing; " ^ ' . . 

^» Investigatioh of effects of riding fdr tfiese purposes, * 

2. Provide propter training and examination for itastructors and 
/ ^ward gi^9uation certificates. • 

3. ^et standards for centers, includijig periodic examination by ap 
appointee of the Board of Directors and certification as an 
approved QStabljshmenli ~ - 

A^'periodic newsletter, NARHA News, is published by the 
organization, for further information contact the editors. Mrs. 
Octavia Brown, Cokesbury Road, R.D. Annandale, NJ.O8801 or 
Mrs. Margaret Dunlap, 12705€ighth Street S.W., Seattle, WA 
98146. . V ^ - 



^East). 1972. 



Lida,L. McCow^in. It Is Ability That Counts. A Training Manual on 
Therapeutic Riding Jor the hl^ndipapped. Olivet] Micfiigan. The , 
Olivet Press. Olivet Coflege, 1972. *^ 
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Cheff Center ' 
for the. Handicapped 

'"Cheff Center for the Handicapped is the first approved riding 
therapy dariter in the United States to be refcpgnized by ^e North 
American '*Riding for the Handicapped Association (NARHA). it is 
al^p the first approved training center in this country for instructors 
who wish to teach .horseback Riding to impaired, disabled, and/or 
handicapped persons. The^denter began^accepting students in 
January 197(5, and is operated at no cost to children witH vanous 
. handicapping, conditions. Students must be recommended by. a 
physician and.have their physical condition assessed by^a physic^ 
therapist before being'accepted in thd program. 

Situated on 300 '^^jes ofJand t)etween Kalamazoo and Battle 
Creek (Michigan) thfe center inclpdeb a 420 foot building with;a 
blacksrT]ith shop^and enclosed viewing apd classroom areas. To 
guard against Injury, the rIdingLareng: is cushioned With eight ioches 
of sand; students mu# wear specially designed riding hfelmets. 
After a few months of instruction, 'nriost students gain sufficient 
balance and confidence td ride alone. When a student's doctor 
releases him/her from therapeutic riding lessons, time is-made 
available for pleasure riding ^t the center at no charge. Future 
plans call for a complete training and recreation center to Include 
jswimrriing. bowling, flelcf'^yents, archery, riflery, fishing, arxJ camp- 
ing with'dormitones to accommodate tKose children coming fnJm a 
' distance. The lifestyje at Cheff Center is best described by their 
motto. It^s Ability; Not Disability, That Counts: 
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Martial Arts 



nARTIAl ARTS FOR 
THE MANDICAPPED 



• « 




/^/gh Wocfc Skill (earned by beginner and practiced 
throughout karate life.\ . ^ _ \ ' 



erJc; 



Barbara Kay Ross 
Recreation Staff 

Denton State School, Denton, Texas 
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Interest in martial a^s now sweeping the country encom- 
passed^ all races, sexes, and ages, including people with 
various handicapping conditions. However, .this activity 
appears to^haye been overlooked by many persons con« 
cerned with mentally retarded or learning disabled Children. 
Many activities in which mentally retarded children participate 
are primarily quiet, Indiyidj^al, or dual activities. Occasionally 
these children learn to' box, wrestle, or Jake part in other 
vIglSrous combat activities. 

Martial arts are defined as any beautiful or creative activity 
connected with fighting In which there is discipline. Although 
$pecific martiiil arts activities differ in technique, structure of 
classes in each Is generally formal and patterr^^d after their 
oriental origin. Formal Interaction between sensels (teachers) 
and^ippons (students) lends J(§elf to pro^fams for*;children 
with various learning dilficultles and can Jbe an important 
vehicle In their progress. . » 

Tae Kwon Daappearsto be the most representative martidi 
arts style for mdntally retarded and learning dlsaoled chil- 
dren because of the accessibility of reliabl^^ instruction 
through American Karate Clubs. These clubs arid tKe sensels 
ard reglstelr^d. with^ Black Belt Association. The direct re- 
lationship Qfthe activity to general needs of children with 
learning difficulties and mental retardation make martial arts 
worth the time and 0ffoht6 explore. ^ 
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Tae Kwon Do or Tae Kyon has evolved into an effective 
method of weaponless self-defense, an intricate art, an ex- 
cellent sport, *a method of learning about Xher body, and a 
way of maintaining high levels of pljysical fitness. Martial'arts, 
under the direction of a reUa^i^nsei, concentrate-on mind, 
body, and spirit and can be continued through old ag^; they 
-ana rhythmic, spatial, and directional. Practitioners of'fnartial 
arts^use their, entire bodies at one time, rpake rapid body 
adjustments, an*d relate to the body of a partner While physi- 
cal education, recreation, and, related activities included .m 
schooJ or recreation programs are designed to meet Specific 
behar^oral or performance objectives and to provide enjoy- 
men/*few combine all traifs of martial arts into one con- 
tinuous experience. 

The first step tfiken by beginners is to learn hyungs - pre- 
arranged attacking and defensive movements such as 
^punches and kicks .that follow a predetermined sequence 
^Ceft^ain elements in ^hese techniques follow patterns that 
' contribute to overall body development and help each 
parficip^nt become aware of his body position at all^times, 
, For example, each hyung begins and ends** in the same posi- 
tion, ail cnovements are performed at speeds and rhythms 
established by the hyui}^ being performed, all movements 
are performed with'rapid facing patterns and correct posture 
This period of basic trainir>g consists mainly of repetition and 
imitation since techniques must blend with the body and be- 
come an eJdension of the self * 

Karate Jr based on the scientific principle of body move- 
ment ana is considered a way of life as a studeht pi:ogresses 
from Simple, body, knowledge to an oveialL^ysiQally and 
mentally coordinated person. It is often considered aTmost 
accurate way for the soul to know its body. The tirst step is 
always for the body to know itself; only then can the soul be 
realized. * . ^ . ^ 

A master's karate attitude develops slowly over the years. 
Important characterjstics of this 'attitude include 

Ability^ to be humble Onjy people who have made great ac- 
complishments and deserve respect may truly belnumble, they must 
know their greatness but never lose sight of their ihortconrvngs' 

Absence of pretoncejved thought When ojpaling with others, 
masters keep an open^iitd. they are slow to make friends but 
remain a friend for life - / 

Development of self-confidence Masjp*e^ not' mak^ snap jie- 
tteionstut learn to analyze a problem before coming to a conclusion, 
* they accept the world as it is and bend with it so as not to break 

Karate is concerned with airpeople and those with various 
handicapping cdndilions are of partiguJar Interest to some 
senseis. Attitude toward a handicapped individual in karate 
is unlike 'that found in many other activiti,es. Basically, the 
handicap is ignored. No allowances are mad^ in rank tests, 
tournaments, and classes for any specific condition, just as* 
no allowance is made by an attacker on the street for size, 
sex, impairment, or disability. 

While a'karateka is taught to fight only as a last resort when 
attacked physically, each must at that particular mqment be 
able to defend himself regSrdless-^of physical or environ- 
mental condition. It is pnrjiarily the respo^ibility of each 
individual to bring his impalrnrient or disabiWunder control. 
Emphasis is placed on abilities and functional body parts. A^ 
slower-paced learner id given personalized instruction by one 
of the senseis or a higher ran^in^ student. No pressure is 
placed on anyone to advance through the ranks or enter 
tournaments, each student is jef^to do as he feeJs comfort- 
able. Praise is given, only when deserved. Students learn that 
all decisions to attend classes, produce maximum effort, and 
remain in classes are strictly theirs. * • * ' 



< ''Somejnen perceive things s/s they are and 
say, 'whyV) dream things that never were 
and say, 'why not ' " Robert Kennedy's 
^ sage words provide the basis for two articles ^ 
\ in The Best of Challenge.* So often we have 
^heen governed by the convenponal and ob- 
vious in work^'ng with and serving individu- ^ 
als with vdriou^handfcapping conditions. 
Karate and the martial arts for,mentally re- 
tarded persons? Never! ^kiing for retarded, 
blind, and amputees? YoU'^^e flipped! Read 
on and see how individual^yvho recognized 
the ability and potential of those with whom 
. they worked broke with tradition and, pro- 
vided important experiences in these activi- 
ties for individuals with vaYibus handicaps 
to significantly improve the 'qualjty o f their 
lives. Dream on; spread your wings; stand 
on the shoulders of your predecessors and 
project your vision further and further The 
difficult we do immediately and nothing is 
impossible when we want to do it and stick 
to it long enough! , * \ 



There are karate schools that contain such<liversified per- 
sons as ex^H^II's Angels, jDOlio victinis, and underprivileged 
people All of the students work barefooted ove^ obstacles 
such as rocks, barnacles, and sand in summer or winter. The 
mam objective of such regimen is4o force mind and body 
to work la harmony. ^. 

Other, schools work wifh troubled youth in activities such ^ 
as bpxing, fencing, judo, and Karate to teach people who 
believe themselves losers how to win. Many of these students 
are mentally disturbed^ hemophiliac, hyperactive, extremely , 
passive, hostile, learning disabled, delinquent, or have a 
variety ef other prpblems. Visually impaired, including the 
blinid, respond well to martial arts training, mgny for the first 
time'feel secure on the street. 

• Some "teachers advocate cognitive relationships with, the 
martial arts. For example, a noted college professor believes 
physics can be easily comprehended through Karate training. 
r\e not only teaches slow learners this way^ but uses this 
approitch with all his students. This system is based on the 
prernise that physics is a basic science and the body obeys 
basic laws. Since karate is felt tb be an Extensive knQw|:^dge 
of anatomy,^a karateka must not only control his own energy 
l3ut'his oppofient's'as well. Karate is an avenue to self-dis- * 
^covery, self-cbhcept, and self-acceptance. 

Mentally retarded students are often deliberately excluded 
from any form of combat because they are supposedly, not 
capable of the judgnrifent necessary for control. These gener- 
alizations are as inaccurate ^r mentally retarded as for 
average people. It is my opinion after working a number of 
years with'retarded and tiaving observed thenn in karate ses- 
sions, that in many cases karate is a totally beneficial activity. 
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Control for anyone involved in i<arate is deveioped through 
iccomplishment. Interna) seli-controi i^ realized through 
external practice., in a reliable club, all applicants are 
screened before they are admitted ancf permitted lo remain 
only If they exercise reasonable, em^otional and physiQal con» 
trol. Such testing does not automatically ex'clude mentally 
retarded persons. As skill in physical movement grows, so 
doe^ emotional control and desirable attitudes. As ^result, 
ability ^to fight Is consjtantly and proportionately governed'by 
growth In attitude.and control. ' . . 

Most classes are formal and maintain the same order from 
week to week so no insecurity "is created in a student. The 
order of a class usually iacludes: bow»into the workout area; 
itne-up according t^ r^nk with the person on the left calling 
^the line* ta attention and instructing the line to bow to the 
flag; warm-up jgenerally working from neck to feett; In- . 
struction, usually progressing from old to new material; 
activities such as sparring; tine-up and bow out, as in the' 
beginning of class; bow out of workout area after dismissal. 

Students are expected to remain quiet unless asking a 
question of the sensei. Anyone in class of higher rank is 
-Obeyed and dddressed resgectfully. Laughter is not accepted 
during class period since training is serious. . ^ 

Workout areas ark^^JSually without decorations except for 
a Korean flag. Equipment is f^iaced m the same location at all 
times. Occasionally^ mirrors afe available but often there are 
no windows Jn an activity area. There is little to distract a 
student. 

Should a problem of control exist in discrimination or depth 
perception^ the student works with a bag Instead of another 
person until able to adjust to the problem. Figure t^ackground 
difficulties should be minimal for the reasons already dis- 
cussed. 



Three possible areas of concern for a learning disabled 

child include: * ' 

> 

Retinal irihlbitior^ p- if naemters of the class do not realize and 
understand the difficulty. In dual activities, the partner must be awara 
that an Individual who appears to be read^to block a p'unch may not 
be awar^of his partner's readiness to throw a punch or kick. 

Auditory temporal difficulty may .make it hard to learn kat^i foVras 
with rhythm and coordination appropriate to the form. <^ 

Dissociation, especially if severe, may cause inappropriate be* 
havior or inability to reproduce actiOr^ of the senseL « 
if» * 

With these more seyere problems in mind, it might be 
better for the mentally retarded or learning disabled chjid 
who has them to combine private and group instruction for a 
period of time. ' . , , 

It is obvious that senseis are aware of people with handi- 
caps. The^ attempt no correction ordure, but they are aware, 
of needs ahd have the ability to individualize instruction. . 
' A secure* well-adjusted persortu^flects a realistici self- 
image which develops from coordinated physical .growth 
and sound emotional development — in martial arts activities, 
one does not take precedence over the other. The ultimate 
aim of martial arts is to unite the human organism ihtp a 
physical, mental, and spiritual whole regardless of impair- 
ments or disabilities. 
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Flying Side Kick, Skill learned by the mo/e advanced. 
Derived frojn the begjnnirig side kick on the ground. 



Motor and Percq)tual- Motor Deyelopmenr 



THE PROBtERt WAS to distinguish left from right. Right hands 
• and;fe0t' were marked with red-tape and left hands anc^ 
feet marked vyith green tape. LoobeyLou was the activity: 
"I put my right liand in...; I put (ny ri^Kt foot in,..^' One 
student stopped and asked, "Do you want my red foo^? ' 
This was not the inteijded meaning and I wanted no'mi^uil- 
derstandings. Thje question in my mind was, did red and 
right Jook.QittVame to a lip reader? 

As students lined up for dismissal; they tried to identify 
body p^rts such as right elbow or left knee. They knew tliey 
parts out left and»rignt were only guesses. f 
To identify right from left, one might ask a student J 
"Which hand do you write with?"^It,is uVifortunate thatt 
write and n^Arhave the same lip reading shapes and sounds.! 
There had to be some other way: to identify right! 1 
During the Aext plass meeting when scooter boards wejre 
used for free travel around the room, I realized that students 
were making Wiotor noiises as though'. they Were driving 
automobiles. All of these students \vere driven to school 
and all '.were aware that automobiles keep to the right. 
Perhaffs this was d solution to my jproblem. A square^ pattern 
along the walls of the room was established for the flow 
of traffic. A line in this* pattern ,was ufeed as the line in 
the^'mWdle of the road to .enable two-way traffic. After 
a quick explanation about k^ping automobiles ilo the right, 
the students were, off driving their ;automobiles. , 

Suddenly imaginations' produced chaos. The noise of 
shifting gears,*screajning brakes, and beeping horns bec^ftie 
*a din.. One student >v^^uted to be a policeman ^nd arrest 
everyone else. Anothe^^became a gas st^ttion attendant using 
'another student's' sneaWer heel for the gas tank and his 
finger for thje hose. He slapped the heel back on and awf^y 
went the driver with a roar. Another stude/it with glasses 
was asketj; *;€lean ^our windshield sir?'" Soon t^ere were 
•tow trucks and ambulances to , take away bodies. It'was 
quite an emergency! ' • ♦ ^ ^ 
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Street signs such as slow, stbp,^ and /c/roo/ were , 
found and used. The traffic pattern was increased. A traffic 
circle wa8-4)ut in the middle of the square ai\d connected 
by short two-way roads. The signs we were usitig happened ^ 
to old ones which immediately prompted questions such 
as ,^'Why _i$ that stop sign yellow? A call to the Motor ' 
^ VehicleBureau broughfa new folder with the new interna- 
^ tional signi. We then placed the new signs on our old stan- 
^ dards. Because the neV signs use very few words, 'they 
can be read by these students who are also learning voC" , 
abiilary. » * . " ^ r ' , 

. The signs* made the activity more interesting to the stu- ^ 
• dents bi^t signs did not stop their recklessness. Soifte rules 
were necessary. There could be only one policeman — the 
teacher. Anyone who h'ad an accident would become a pedes- 
trian crossing in't he newly created cross walk. Since a pedes- 
triantn a school crossing c^n stop traffic,^ this soon became 
a" reward instead of a punishment. 

' The only solution was to give a driving lest w^ich included 
simaling for turns, stopping at stop signs, and 'obeying 
all signals. For passing; the test successfully, each child 
received a hand shake and a BOCES^ drivers license. The 
lypewriften license was a facsimile of a real drivers license 
including a space for personal data including eye and hair 
color. One coul(l Mse nis drivers license for reckless driving 
so it paid to dri if e" carefully after passing the examination. 

Finally we hal a situation which was under control. Stu- 
dents were busy, interested, and motivated to use right 
and left in a life simulated situation which demonstrated ^ 
the importance of this knowledge. 

*Bodrc) of Cooperative Education Services areadminist: 
two or more school districts unite to offer services ni 
individually. 




GLORIA R. MacMASTER 
Parkhurst Ro^d 
Wihon, New York 
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A^CTIVITIES 




T^ay^s physical educators ask 
classroom teachers .to reinforce 
physical e^u'cation programs. 
Here is an oppcCrtunity to rein- 
force classroom teachers in practi* 
cal academic areas. For example^*^: 
''Community Training Programs 
for Trainable Mentally Retarded 
of Ohio have, stressed primary 
colors;\Solid colored carpet 
squares (!' X 1') of red, blue, and ' 
yellow are>excellent teaching it((ls. 
Expense Is- lo>v and many carpet 
stores^ discard display pieces / 
periodically. Carpet activity can 
augment develdpn^ent of jnidy 
awaiveness, static balance, ability 
to follow directions, attention • 
span, locomotor skills, and animal 
walks. Every child is active, con- 
stantly involved, and achieving at 
hlffjbwn level. 

To introduce an activity, line 
- carpet squares a<^|[;ording to color 
.with all red in one line and all blue 
in another. Use pieces of carpet 
as visual aids and have students 
^md^ and stand on a given color. 
Continue this sequence until stu- 
dents become familiar with pri- 
mary cdlors. To make t^is activity 
more challenging, r'aqjdomly scat- 
ter carpets around the area and 
ask youngsters to find dnd stand 
on specific colors. 

Thelinlimited potential of car- , 
pet squares fs $hown in the follow- 
ing list of possible activities. 

BODY AWARENESS 
TVIove to a dven color. Use differ- 
ent colBred visual aids such as« 
pieces of construction paper or 
b^lls. Have each student place a } 
hand on a carpet square with one 
student per square. Different col- 
' ors and different body parts tan 
be substituted in this activity. 

Move to a color and place two or 
more body parts on the carpe^ * 
square such as a hand ai)d knee, 
or an elbow, and. nose. 

De^ms^C. Sc)H(iidt is state 
supervisor of physical develop- 
ment, Ohio Atthlc^tic Association, 
Columbus < Ohio. 
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-Put two ormbre squares together 
in various combinations to add to 
challenge,- complexity, and fun. 

•*U^e verbal or auditory signals. 
For instance, call the 'colors by 
name or use different drum beats 
, for different colors. 

STATIC BALANCE — move to 
various colors and stand with— 

Feet together aijd arms at sides 

Feet together and arms on hips 

Feet together and arms across 
chest 

Feet crossed f 

Feet together and one eye elided 

Feet together and both eyes closed 

Haying participants balance on 
one foot or perform with eyes 
closed will add variety 

LOCOMOTOR SKILLS 

Run to a color and stand on the 

square! 

Vary locomotor skills by having 
participants walk, hop, jump, or 
skip* * 

Vary activities even more by hav- - 
ing students movefbrward, back- 
ward, s'ideways, high, or low. ^ 



ANIMAL WALKS 
Move like an elephant. 

Use as many different animal 
walks as possible. 

Have students name animals they 
would like to be. • 

ADDITIONAL VARIATIONS 
Cut carpets ii^to various.sliapes to 
reinforce both color and shape 
concept^s. ^ 

Cut shapes into small and large 
pieces to reinforce size-coiicepls. 

Introduce numbers for more ' 
adtanced students. 

Introduce combinations that 
include size, shape, color, and dif- 
ferent locomotor skills. 

These are only examples of 
basic activities. Your creativity 
can increase various aspects of 
using carpet squares. In utilizing 
these inexpensive and versatile 
devices, consult with classroom' 
teachers toftnd each student;^s level 
and concepts which must be rein- 
forced. These activities provide 
enthusiastic approaches for learn- 
ing «and can 4:bntribute much to 
the development of each child's 
motor abilities. 

■ ( ^ 
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• From Our Readers 

Cardboard Express ^ 



firry R: ShurtM ' 
Lincoln, Nevada^ 

Type of activity: Motor skill (follow the 
leader type); some mental skill introduced. 
A^G range: About 5 to 10 years of age 
Place conducted: Gyoinasium or adapted 
for odtdoors. - ^ ^ ^ 

Equipment needed: * ^ 

• Medium sized cardboard box with 
holes cut formris and legs for each.^ 
child. *. w 

^ • hed and green stop dnd go signs. 
\ • Challj, masking tape, or painted lines 
for track. 

Basic objectives and values: 

• Motor skills (arms, legs, and body in 
jtjmping, hopping, running,, etc). - 

• Resfiond to visual signs.. 

• Respond to verbal commands. 

• Promotedexterity, balance, and phys- 
ical fitness. • - 

. • Promote social interaction. 

• Develop mind-body coordination 

« 

Basic procedure: 

• Tracks are laid out in lines which stu-' 
dents try to stay between. Course is 
laid out with markings such as: bridge, 
tunnel, up the mountain, down the - 
mountain, and straight of way which is 
where their wheels get tired. Stops 

^ and goes are at any timle during th^. 
trip, . according to the engineer who 
uses whistle, signs, and ot}ier signals. 

• Each child puts on k box, then they 
form a'irain and follow each other iaa 
line (possibly tallest to shortest). The 

. *. teacher can be the engineer, givii^fg 
stop and«go signals with red and green 

• signs and verbal commands as the trip 
proceeds. Later, children can take 
tums being engineer. 

Activity possibilities: 

• Bridge— jump with both feet to get 
over it. • - . 

• Tunnel— crawl on hands and knees, 
looting like a train. * 

• Mountain— step high as if climbing, 
^ huff and puff. . 

• Mountain— run as if gotng down the 
mountain,' make sounds like brakes 
screeching. * 

• Straight of way-rrtired wheels, rest 
' one.foot^by hopping on tl:ie otl^er; re- 

' j/erse^foot. 
Note: Verbal directions mal(e tiiis activity 
0asien . 




Ideas for more activity: ' 

• ^ach time the train starts move amis 
in a circular motion and make a cboor 
choo sound. 

• Signal on tums with arms. 

• Back up the train.- . 

• Screech at stops. 

Evaluation: 
- • Obsen/ation. 

• Achieve.goais of the game, i.e., stay 
on tracks, hop, cornbine^ sound and 
activity. . * 

' • Amount of particfpation (for all). 

• Enthusiasm displayed, 

•Ways activity can be given continuity In 
total program; 

• Lead-up activities: students paint' 



'boxes, lesson on trains such as safe- 
. ty, stqp and gp signs, etc. 

• When through with activity use boxes 
for free play: build tunnels, mou/itains, 

• bridges; jump on them, hide in them, 
run around them, stand in front/ of 
them, , 

Other ideas: . <• 

• Use boxes for any vehicle that 
^ ' moves— cars on highway, boats on 

ocean, planes In the air. subways. 

• Make activity more meaningful by 
substituting local 'names for land- 
marks such aSf Bear River Bridge, 
Holland Tunnel, Rocky Mountains. • 

• Put up signs, since Illustration ddds 
excitement. 
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Dick Ness ^ , * ^ 

* Denton State School I 

Denton, Texas \ ^ . 

\ Perceptual motor skills are essential for functional .mobility 
within one's eravironpient. 'Acquisition of these skills is attained 
through repeated responsd^s to stimuli which require perceiv- 

• ing a cue and reaching appropriately A normal individual is 

• presented with a coijistant variety of cua3 during his develop- 
ment from wfiich perceptual motor abHiffes can be learned and 
mastered. j , ^ , 

An institutipnaliied mentally^retarded person, however, is 
often not^given oppprtunities to receive necessary cues to 

* develop appropriate; perceptual motor responses. Environ- 
ment ana society of an institution often restrict residents to a 
routine with little variety or stimulation. Educational programs 
have attempted to alleviate this void by providing appropriate 
cues and stimuh for acquisition of perceptual motor abilities. 

Profoundly mentally retarded indjvicluals. because of their 
decreased mental abj^lties and increased incidence of ao^om- 
0anying physical disailiilities, including brain injury or damage, 
are usually deficient in perceptual motor skills. The relatively 
sterile atmosphere of an institution m combination with this 
deficiency increases thfe possibility that adult residents will not 
be able to perceive themselves and their body movements 
efficiently. As institutions tt^rougWout the nation increase in 
populations of severely and protoundly relardedr^ttJ^nts and 
as upoer level residents move into Jbommimnybased pro- 
grams, the challenging problem of developing adequate per- 
ceptual motor programs is magnified. The problem then. isMQ* 
provide a program which presents a variety ^^f physical cues 
fpr which profoundly retarded residents must respon(^ appro- 
priately. The recreation staff at Denton State School for the 
Mentally Retarded in Texas us^d a day carpping program with 
nature trails aijd wilderness walking to provide a program in 
perceptual motor development for profoundly retarded resi- 
dents Ambulatory residents were bused tola ctay camp for 
three hours of activity Activities consistedy)f walking through 
nature and wilderness' trails, refreshment^ break, and play 
activities 10 sand boxes or with equipment brought to camp, 

Walkmg through heavily wooded sections of the camp pre- 
sented a totally new experience to ngany residents. Initially 
a great number of them were apprehensive. ^ 

The primary idea of wilderness walking was to allow each 
resident an.opportunity to deatwith a variety of obstacles or 
cues and react to them in an a^ropriate manner As each per- 
son perceived changes in himfifelf and the' environment, he 
moved his body to accommodate these changes. 

During a four month period when residents w6r§ taken to. 
camp at least once a week, the following improvements were 
nqted m perceptual motor skills-they became more com- 
fortable and secure in walking through the wooded area and 
walking up and down steep hills. Prior to this training ft was 
difficult fo^ many residents to maintain their bodies m prf§er 
relation to the pull of gravity For example, when initially tney 
would' w*alk down a hilL they remained perpendicular to the hill 
and progressively moved faster After training residents could 
see environmental change^ and make appropriate accommo- 
dations to move up and down corre'ctly.^Furthermore, thjey 
learned to walk over and on logs of various sizes, jump ditches, 
dodge low hanging limbs, fnove oyer rocks, bushes, leaves, 
and through high grass. 

Wilderness walking is an enjoyable method of teaching a 
variety of perceptual motor skills with.out expensive equipment. 
Movlhg?up"lnd down hills ^nd through heavily wooded areas 
provides a instant and ever cRahging amount of percefptaal ' 
clues which require-appropriat^ccommocjatipn of the body. 




perceptual 
motor 



skill 
training 





After learning, to walk up \tnd down hills and learning to 
contend with uneven terrain, a group of happy day campers 
rest in the woods. • 
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Do Your Students NeeU Perceptual-Agotor Training? 



AThis cbeck listls to.be eompleted by the classroom teacher, speech therapist, or physical education instru^or., Observations should 
b^made during regular class periods without the knowledge of the student being observed. Observations snouldj||e over a period of 



time sufficient fer an objective view of the student 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7.. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

U. 
12. 
13. 
i4. 
15. 
16.^ 
. 17. 
18: 
19. 

20. 
21. 

i 

22. 

^ 23. 
^24. 



25. 



•Fails to show opposition of limbs in v^alking, sitting, 
throwing.. * 

Sits or stands with pdor posture. 
Does not transfer weight from one foot to the other 
when throwing. * ^ 

Cannot name body parts or move them on conimand. 
Has poor muscle tone (tense or^aceid). 
Uses oiie extremity much* more often than the other. 
Cannot use arm without "Overflow" movements from 
other body parts. 
Canhot jump rope. 

Cannot clap out a rhythm with both hands or stamp 
rhythm with feqt. ' , - 

Has trouble crossing midline of the body at chalkl?oard or 
in ball handling. 

Often confuses right and left si(!fcs. ^ i • * 

Confuses verticd, horizontal, up, down dirjections. 

Cannot hop or maintain balance in squ^ttihg. 

Has troubje getting In and put of seat. 

Approaches new tasks with excessive clumsiness. ^ * * 

Fails to plan movements before initiating task. + 

Walks or. runs with awkward gait. 

Cannot tie shoes, use ^cis^rs, manipulate small objects^ 
Cannot identify fingers as they are torched Vithout 
vision. V ' » 

Has messy'handwriting. ^ * \ 

Experiences difficulty tracing over line or staying be- 
tween lines. 

Cannot discriminate tactually between different coins or 
fabrics. ^ • • 

Canno^t imitate body postures and movements, y 
Demonstrates poor 4)cular control, unable topnaintain 
eye cpntact with moving objects, loses place while 
reading. - T • 

Lacks body awareness, bumps into things, spills and droRS 
objects. . ^' . ^ ' . / 
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26. Appears excessively ten«& and^nxjous, cries or angers 
easily. . " . . . 

27. "'Responds negatively to physical contact, avpids touch. 

28. Craves to be torched or held. . 

29^ Over reacts to/Kigh frequency 'noise, bright lights, odors. 
30. I^xhibits difficulty in concenUati^ 

Jtl^^^bews-^Wxfency^^ standing in line or in 

crowds. ^ ' 

32. * Avoi;ds group* games and activities, spends most of time 

alojie. « . ^ 

33. Complain^ of clothes irritating skin, ayoids wearing coat. 

34. Does not ^y in assigned place, moves about excessively. 

35. Uses either hand in motor activities. , 
^36.^ Avoids using left side of bqdy. 

37. Cannot walk sideward either direction on balance "beam. 
^ 38. Holds one shoulder lower than the other. 
.39. Caiyiot hold a paper in place with one hand jl^Hilc writing 
with the dther. " - . ' . - ' 

40. Avoids turning to the left whenever possible. 

41. Cannot jsgtyniJe puzzles which offer no difficulty to 
J3eers. * ^ ' 

42. Cauijot hiatch basic geometric shapes to each other 
\ JvisusSty l . ^ . • " ^ 

43. Cannot recognize letters and numbers. 

44. CannQt differentiate background from for^ound in a 
' picture. ' X ' • ' 

.45. Cannpt identify hidden figures in a picture. 
46. Cannot t^tch ball*. *' . 

47> Cannot relate the body^tp environmental space. Is'usable 
to move between'br through objects guided J?y vision and 
an awareness of body dimensi^s. * ^ 

48.*. Se^ms lost in space, eonf|ises north, south, cast, and west. 

'Developed and used by Claudine Sherrill and students in 
adapted physical education, Texas Woman's University, 
Denton, as part of physicaf development clinic for children. 
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GrUSVity Reduction as a 
therapeutic i\/lodality 



Marc A Bartnik, program direc{or/ 
Bruce Lewis, games specialist « 
Stepping ^onesk Center for Hanhicapped 
5650 Given Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45243 



A program that can increase gross motor skills among mentally 
.retarded children and can be^^dapted for use with physically hand- 
icapped phildren ^as been successfully initiated during summer 
day camp at Stepping Stones G^hter for Handicapped, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This program yses a device known as amoonwalk, which is 
i?asically gn enclosed vinyl bubble resembling an overstuffed 
^ canopy, supported by a cushion of forcecJ air that causes a sensa- 
tion of weightlessness. This apparatus has proven to be valuable 
. because it has the controlled bounce of a trampoline with jhe 
reciprocating action of an cyean swell— and it is safer than simila^ 
devices. ^ \ 
* After considerable research and experirr\entation wKh program 
objectives and safety procedures, % sequential process building on* 
basic learned skills to accomplish more complex skills was est^ 
fished. Using a fle»6le approach disguiseci as play, a child goes 
through basic mdwments at hjs/her own rate. 

It is furidamentally important for children (to overcome any fears 
they may have by touching and exploring the apparatus to their 
satisfaction and by allowing them to observe others on the device. 
This approach has proven effective in overcoming irrational fears. 

Music has also played an important role in this program. 
Melodies with a lively beat were used successfully to create! a 
stimulus for rhythmical bouncing. Initi^ly added just to provide a 
pleasant background, it was soon apparent that music was not only 
lrT)po.rtaujt,for rhyth m but also allayed fears arid created an exciting, 
lively atmosphere. 

Children disabled by hemiparesis or hemiplegia have especially 
tNBriefittedfrom Using'moonwalk. With these children program em- 
phasis isiplaCed on the affected limb by indirectly requiring it to bear 
weight and establishing bette): knee control through various bounc- 
ing skills.tTfiese exercises seWe a dual purpose of balancetraining 
and increaslnguse of affected body parts. At times, weights may be 
used to increase weight-bearing on the affected limb. Improvisa- 
tion has bc6n the key to an effective approach. \ 

One contraJJiction that soon becamtf apparent wa6 mat* many 
older campers were more comfortable and relaxed on their backs, 
while infants were more at ease on their stomachs. Once past the 
toddler^StagMrtls reversal was alrriost always ^tote for pliysically « 
Imp^^rfed campers, especially those who lacked muscle response 
in the ned< atid shoulder r6giory» * _ \ 

The following procedure is the comj}ilatfon pf research initiated 
for trampoline therapy with mentally retarded 'fesiden^ of the 
Elizabeth Ludeman Center in Parte Fo^est. Illinois— modified and 
adapted to moonwalk thecapy at Stepping Stones Center. Whife 
observed to be beneficial, the following proce^iure, because^of its 
relative newness, has not been subjected to empirical analysis ' 
using a control grdup to measure its degree of effectiveness. 




SPECIALIZED APPARATUS SKILLS ^ 
SEQUENTIAL^PROGRESS RECORD 

Specifically designed for use with the mentally disabled in over- 
coming gross jnotor defpiencies with adapted uses for the physi- 
caily- handicapped. 

^ •-».-. 

DATE 

1 — Is Introduced to moonwalk by being allowed to touch and^ 
explore apparatus Independently. , • ' • 

'2 — i.Can enter eftvironment in relaxed state. 

3 — Can lie on stomach without fear. * 

4 — ^Can lie on back withotit fear. 

5 — Can liS on back and rofi from one side to other. 

6 — Can roll across entire tl6or surface. ' ^ ... 

7 — Can sit upright tailor fashion. 

B — Can maintain^upright tailor sitting position under mild floor 
turbulence. 

9 — Can be bounced in sitting position and recover. 

10 — Can assume four point crawling position. ' i 

11 — Can maintain four point crawling position independently. 

12 — ^Can maintain balance in four point crawling position under 
mild turbulence. * • ' , 

ia — ICan crawl to all quadrants of moonwalk bed. 

14- _jCan four pSint travel bounpe Independently. 

15- i_Can stand in moonwalk with assistance. ^ ' ^ 

16 - ^Can maintain standing position independently. 
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17-^Can maintain standing position under mild flpor turbulence. 

18 ^Can maintain independent standing position under mild floor 

turbulence. 

•19 Can walk'forward to all quadrants with assistance. ' 

20 ^Can walk fonwardio all quadrants independently. 

21 Can bounce with staff in two point standing position. 

22 ^Can independently bounce in two point standing position. 

23 Can turn at will while bouncing. 

24 ^Can bounce rhythmically. ' » 

25 ^Can master controlled bouncing to all quadrants. , 

26-^Can drop to knees from standing position. 
P 7 d an drop to knees from standing position and return to 
--^r^ standing. • 

.28_dan perfpmi knee drops in succession. 

29 ^Can drop on hands and knees from standing position. - . 

3Q_£an drop on hands and knees from standing position and 
return to standing. 

31 ^Can drop to seat from standing. 

32 ^Canxlrop to se'at from standing and return to standing. 



33 Can drop to back from standing. * ^ 

34 Can drop to back from standing and twist to front. 

35 Can drop to stomach. 

36_Can drop to stomach and twist to back. 

37 Can combine two or more skills in succession. 

38 Can perform an elementary routine. 



This checklist can serve as a guide for accurate evaluation; 
however, while truelor the majority; some steps ^ay prove to be 
out of sequence or Inappropriate for a few. 

With patience and -ingenuity even severely disabled children 
may improve using moonwalk. Sometimes month^ are required 
just for acclimatization, but learning can occur after fear and uncer- 
tainty have been resolved. It must be stressed that thi5 program is 
conducted through imaginative free play usrng^ movements and 
games to sequentially move through the steps^T^b direct attempt to 
categorically test should be made. 
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Skiing 



CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 

for the 
MENTALir HANDICAPPED 



Cross country sk'ilng is a fast-growmg 
and 'popular winter activity. Benefits from 
this lifetime «port "include increased 
strength, er\durance. balance, 'coordi- 
nation, and appreciation f6r nature's 
winter beauty' Equipment can be ob- 
tained with relatively little expense. 

Riverview School, a public school for 
mentally handicapped children in Mam- 
towdc, Wisconsin, initiate^ a cross, 
country program for intermediate and 
junior high school aged mildly retarded 
(educable) students during the 1973-74 
school year»^A local ski hill and ski shop 
owner donated 20 pairs of old. wooden, 
downhill (Aipinej skis and helped stafi 
and students convert them into cross 
country skis. Metal edges we^e sawed 
off to .make skis lighter and thinner. 
Special, cross country bindings that fit 
regul^i; outdoor boots or overshoes and 
poles were purchased at cb$t from the 
sanFie ski shop owner. Students in 
industrral arts education classes apd 
several staff members dismantled bind- 
ings, sawed skis, and mounted new 
bindings.. 



iVo/a Sinclair 

Physical Education Instructor 
Riveryiew School 
fAanitowoc, Wisconsin 



To facilitate fitting, skis and! poles were 
marked. Bindings were sizecf small, 
medium, and large. Size was determined 
according to probable shoe sizes of 
these -irTtermediate and junior high 
school students. Small bindings were 
mounted on* shoft skis, medium on 
medium-length skis and large on long 
skis'!' Colored plastic tape with the letters 
S, (small)» M (medium), and L (large), 
were attached to, the oespectively sized 
skis. A number or letter at the toe of each 
pair of skis distinguished one pair fropi 
another. . * ^/ 

Poles came^in sizes 48 inches through 
56 inches. Colored 'plastic tape* placed 
on shafts distinguished various ,slzed/ 



As students were fitted, the ski number 
and pole col^r were recorded, ^tudents 
used the same equipment throughout 
the unit. By\sno^fall, ski% were usable 
and the progr'am began. ^ 

Prerequisite to cross country skiing 
seemed to*be. // you can walk you can 
crass country ski. This rule was appropri- 
ate for the Riverview students with the 
exception o1 students who had tllfficjulty 
maintaining balance while walking on 
snow.* With some adaptions in equip- 
ment students with crutdies also parti- 
cipated. A basket similar to those found 
at the end of a ski pole was attached to 
the crutch tip to prevent it from pushing 
deep into the,5now. 
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MONDAY 



TUESDAY 



WEDNESDAY 



THURSDI^Y 



FRIDAY 



Orientation 

What is cross-country 

Safety \ ^* 

Care of equipment. 

Xlothes 

Waxing Fitting 



Free • 
Exploration^ 



New SW// 
Moving in place 
Falls 

Getting up. 



NewSi(i!l 
Moving in place 
Step turns 



New Sifill 
Moving on 
flatlaqd 
'Diagonal 
stride 



New Skill 
Movlngon 
^flat land 
Diagonal 
Stride . ' 



New Skill , 
Moving on« 
flat land 
Double poli/ig 



NewSkill 
'Wov5;^ijphill 
Side^^ping 



NewSkill 
Moving downhill 
StraigntVun 
Moving uphill 
^Straight uphill 



NewSJiill 
Moving * 
downhill 
Traverse * 
MovmgtUphill 
Traverse 



NewSkill^' 
Moving uphill 
Herringbone < 



NewSkill 
Moving downhill 
Snow plow ' , 



NewSkill ^ 
Movjrvg downhill 
_Step' turn ' '"'^^ 



Given a niarked trail 
on and nearjhe school 
playground area. .stu-> , 
dents move as far as 



possiM» during the 
first half of the class 
period and return dur- 
ing the latter half. 



Student orientation included dis- 
cussions of cross -country skiing, *safety 
and care of equipment, proper clothing,, 
plus the how and why of waxing sl^is. 
Students also learned ho^ to fit tbem- 
selves properly with the correct size 
► poteTand skis. 

During the first tessOns on ^he snow, 
students sinnply> explored what they were 
able to do on ski3. Individual exploration 
gave students practice in standing after 
a spill, acijusting body positions for main- 
taining balance, and -gutting on and q^d- 
justlng bindings. • ^ 

As students became ^more accus- 
torned to rpovempnt on'^kis, various 
skills were ^rftroduced anUpracticed. Be- 
cause of vast differenced in, balance. 
Coordination, and sRill acquisition, much 
time was spent in free exploration and 



practice x)f given skills. Stude?\ts were 
able to benefit fron^individual assistance 
and each progressed at his own rate. 
Talented youngsters were not strfled and 
slower students not frustrated by unreal- 
istic expectations. - . 
\ The unit ended with a cross country 
trail hike. Given a marked trail on and 
near the school playground area, ^stu-* 
dents moved as far as possible in the 
first half of the class period and returned 
^dyring the latter half. This gave students 
a real cross country experience. 
• The followingp*is a three-week cross 
, country skiln-g unit designed for begin- 
ning ^educable mentally handicapped 
skiers; each lesson is designed for 40 
minutes. With the*Sception *of the first 
^two and last two lessons, thg time 
schedule is? 1. 5-10 minutes to obtain 



equipment; 2. 5 minutes for exploration 
and practice; 10 cninutes for discus- 
sion and demonstration of new skill; 
4. 10 minutes for exploration and 
practice; 5. 5 minutes to return equip- 
ment. 

'Suggested references^ ^ ^ 

Baldwin, Edward R The Cross Country Skiing 

Handbook. Toronto. Ontario; Pargurian 

Press Linytfed. 1972. 
Benneti, Marjgaret. Crosscount(y Skimg far 

the Fun of It, New York. Dodd. Mead & 

Company. 1973. ^ 
Toker. Art, and Luray. Martin The Complete 

Guide to Cross Country Skiing and Touring.- 

New York. Holt. Rinehart. Winston 1973. 
United States Skiing Association, Rocky 

Mountain Division^ Ski Touring Sub Corn- 
, mittee RMD Ski Touring Instructors 

Manual. 

Note. See pages 84 and B3 for inforrf^ation 
about additional resources. ' 
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• Swimming 



HANDS ACROSS 






ERIC*- 




Jpdy Newman • 
Arizona Training Prqpram at Tucson 
29th Street and Swan Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85711 

An experimental 10-week swim ther- 
apy and recreational swim program for 
children with various handicapping con- 
ditions was developed at the Arizona 
Training Program ^Tucson) durir^^ the 
summer of 1974. Thirty-^even children 
from Nogales (Sonora), Mexico were 
fc)used (approximately 50 miles to 
Tucson) each Saturday, for swim pat- 
terning and recreational swimming. 
Among the participants ages 4 to 16 
were physically impaired, mentally, re- 

• tarded. and multiple involved children. 
Parents accompanying their chiWren 

, were given a training course in swim pat- 
terning and basic techniques for working 
wiJh the children. Directovs of the Rev 
IjjabllitJtion Center for Physically Handi- * 
capped and Mentally Incapacitated 
Children of'Nogales also attended each 
Saturday. ^ ^ , 

None of the children spoke or under- 
stood English; staff and volunteers did 
not understand or speak Spanish. The 
first session was hectic. Children were 
bewildered and frightened; they kicked, 
cried, scratched, and wanted no part of 
•the program. Vofunteers spent the first 
session playing with children; trying to 
calm them and help them adjusfto water 
and'the strange environment. TO be sure 

• children went home with a happy feeling. • 
a picnic at the park was h^ld after the 
swim session. \ 
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The first step in training is to teacli 
swim patterning movements to make 
Elvira water safe witii supervision. 
Teh weelcs later, she can do a stand- 
ing dive in deep water without 
assistance. 



Many changes were made before the second session. Stair 
and, volunteers met to learn Spanish words necessary to com- 
municate with the children. Sopla (blow), voca (mouth), brazo 
(^xf\)\ m^no (hand). $ientat0 (sit), parate (stand up), naden 
(you swim), despacio (slow down), may bien (very good). 
safpicar (splash) were learned and used! The children soon 
overcame their initial fear of water and of strangers working 
with them and really entered into the spirit of the program. 

All children were evaluated by the author who developed 
individual programs so progress could be, determined and 
reported. Egch child received one-half hour of instruction or 
training and one-half hour play time. Discipline was no problem 
as Mexican children are extremely well behaved. ^ 

Much advance planning was necessary. For ex«e^jjple. visas 
for chrldren and adults crossing the border and letters to 
officials concerning such details as program costs and insur- 
ance were necessary. Each child Iwd a 4x5 card with name, 
age, diagnosis, and picture on it. Details required^ several 
months of work prior to the kjeginmng of the program. Several 
staff members from Arizona Training Program. American Red 
Cross. YMCA. and Parks and Rlecreation Department donated 
tirWe. All attended a 16 hour training course for handicapped 
swimming given at the Center. However, final results far out- 



weighed red tape necessary to get this program going. By the 
final session, all children were lplowing'biJ[bbles with faces in 
tlie watery doing elementary swim strokes, either in or out of a 
swim tube^anrd loving every minute of it. 

Two men. not instructors, wanted to help and soon became' 
favorites of the children as they played games arid shovyed a 
sincere interest in each child as an individual. They towed 
children around the pool in swim tubes or kickboards. Without 
exception, everyone involved in this special program thought 
It was one of the most rewarding experiences of their lives. • 

People of Nogales are very excited about having their own. 
program in a therapeutiC'pool now being planned. The author 
will go to Mexico to conduct extensive training programs for 
instructors, parents, and volunteers. She will evaluate children 
and plan individual program^sfor ^ach child. 

Children are children no matter where they aje found. Un- 
fortunately, -many children are forgotten, relegated to passive 
inactivity, denied opportunities afforded their peers. This situa- 
^tion IS not limited to children frohi any one country, state, or 
locality-some children everywhere are forgotten If an indi- 
vidual gives even one impaired, disabled, or handicapped child 

reason for being happy, his life has also been enriched. < 




Deyelopmental 
Pool Activities 
for Fun 



Louise Priest 
American Red Ctoss 
2025 E Street, NM 
Washington, D.C. 



The foDowing aquatic activities are fun while at the same time 
they enhance participants' social, emotional, and physical- de- 
ve^optnent. The challenge can be enjoyed by non-handicapped 
swimmers and those with vanous impairments because the re- 
quired nfK5vements and concepts can be adapted to the swimmers' 
abilities. 





Dive and Collect Relay < ' c. 

This IS a group game in which a vanety of sinkable objects are 
tossed into the pool. At the start signal, players sit or surface dive 
and collect as many objects as possible, ^until all are collected dr 
there is a stop signal. Player with the most objects ,wins. The relay 
may be used with an acaderfiic remediation appcoach, by having 
the players make object Identification. Benefits inclu.de: : 



Enhances fine motor control 
Lengthens attention span ^ 
Improves ability to follow directions 
Enhances target location ' 0 " 

Enhances spatial orientation 
Improves ability to opSn eyes^and swim underwater 
Improves breath control 



ERIC 



Obstacle Course " 

An obstacle course may be set up in the pool with equipment 
such as: ' ' * , ^ 

A post or standard to^go around. 
A hoop or snapwall to gor through. 
Two ropes, one to go under and one to go over. 
Several hoops or snapwalls to^o in and out. 
"Runrfing" the-obstacle course is fun and helps reinforce basic 
movement concepts. A non-ambulatory child may be carried, 
through arrtrt^st ae l b courco , and 3 child who is hesitagt may be 
accompanied by the teacher. Maximum benefit from the standpoint 
of movement exploration will be derived only if a child does the 
activity^ or movement independently Benefits of the obstacle^ 
course include: ' c 

Reinforces concepts ef around, in/out, over/under, up/down. * 
Improves ability to follow directions. 
Sharpens awareness of ehvironment arid objects in it. ^ 
Improves child's ability to* manipulate 4x)dy through water in 
varying directions, ' . ^ - 



Object Relay « * * . 

In this .relay a variety of objects are placed in two matching 
• stacks, one for each tfeam. Leader stands in pool at any distance- 
from side, holding two hula hoops floating in the water. Leader 
gives directive to the first students in line, such as "Bring me 
something that floats; readyr-^o." Child chooses object and takes 
' it to hula hoop. A new directive is given for each team member. 
Benefits include: 

Enhances gliscrimination ampng certain items 
Exposes child to competitidn on a simple level * 0 * 

Requires following a task of several steps 
Teaches different and faster methods of moving 
Improves understa?iding of buoyancy of objects 
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Hydro-Slimnastics 

Betty Clark . ' ^ . 

Aquatics [XrectQr 

Albany Jewish Commuhity Center 

Albany, New Yorl< t2201 ' ' 

Hydro-siimnastics or exercises In water h*;re become very popu* 
lar at the Albany. New York 'Jewish Community Center. It was 
designed for senior citizens- and people sent by doctors or 
therapists with-ejerclsds for a particular body area. This program 
can benefit anyone, young or old. It .stimulates circulation, 
strengthens rnjuscles, and Is a tremenddus help for flexi^bility and 
balance. =. * . * 

A series of exercises is executed slowly In the shallow end, 
sides, aocl middle of the pool, up to shoulder depth. The Instructor 

, stands on the pool deck and demonstrates far every ohe, keeping inr 
mind that water resistance forces exercises to be performed more 
slowly Intheyvatef. Varying exercises, adding new ones, counting, 

^ aVid music ke^p the program interesting fot participants. The pro- 
gram lasts for 30 minutes daily. The^pool waler should be 80 to 82 
degrees and the air temperature 84 degrees. 

It IS always wise to explain what the program Is about and 
suggest that participants do the exercises slowly, stopping after 
any proves to beioo strenuous. A dSQtor's permission to exercise is 
also recommended before allowing anyone to particip.ate in this 
program.. It. is important to increase the rfumber of times each 
exercise is performed to continue the benefits. 

HYORO-SLiMNASTtGS EXAMPLES 

Start in waist-^p water 

Feet and •alternate toe-heel 

ankles •up on toes— hold— eJown - 

•tip-toe across poo), legs stra^gh^ ^ 
•rotate ankles , ^ 

Knees •kick back from knee . , ^ 

•gnp kriee'with bothi>hands, pull to chest hard; alternate 
Leg's, •push leg to side and pull back . 
\* . •kick leg backwards and rjBturn 
* o ^ •^^^ i" P^3ce (start with 25 and add weekly) 
Wdist •hands on hips-^urn left/right; bend left/right 
' v^slide left hand toward ankle with riQht'hand overhead, alter- 

nate . » ' 

Hands, •open wide, clenchr tightly 
underwater •shake Ucm^ wrist 
^ Arms •both hands in front, pull down past hips, reverse 

•both hands at side, lift up, 6ver hedd. reverse, press down 
•hands close to shoulder, push hands out 

Move to side of pool and hold on to gutter T . 

•kick up and dowri - * . 
•open and cipse legs * ^ * • ' . ^ 

'•extend legs; pull both to bottom of poo! 
•turn aver, kick up and down, nde bicycle . ' 

^ Move to middle of shallow end ' . 

Sboolders •rotate fonward and backward ^ * . 

•up on toes, lift both shoulders, hold, relax 
Head and •look left, right ' - - , 

Qeck •forward and back, lower lip over upper ^ * , 

•eyes, left i^p, right down;;close tightly, open wide 
tipper body •arms extended, circle with hands- 

•swim front crawl with arms only • 

•swim breast stroke 

.•hands bent at chest, fling outward stretching 
Finish with run In place. 



Arietha^ Seiffert, swimming coordinator, San Francisco 
Special Olympics, offers several innovative activities which can 
be conducted in the shallow end of a swimming pool; 

Balloon Blow (Walking only) 
A. Balloon is inflated and tied prior to start 
* B. Participant — runs in shallow water and blows (no splashing) 

— is not allowed to touch balloon With body 
Balloon Blow (Swimming) * 

A. Balloon is inflated and tied prior to start • ^ 

B. Participant ^ (1) walk, swim, walk 

(2) can guide with body movement and blow- 
/ ing, but not^lowed to touch balloon 

Walk ~ Swim - Swim . * / 

Participant'swims, but may place foot on bottojn a number of 
times (to be determined by officials) 
Shallow Water Swim , ' ' 

One width — no touching bottom or sides — NO HELP 
25'Yard Shallow Swim 

Any over arm stroke — for participants with swimming ability, 
but are unsafe in deep water. 
All regular rules cover this event. 
Back Float 

Position and length of time 

Participant is judged on form and time variations — scull on 
back with or without kick o£ winging (hands raised along sides 
to amlpits, arms extended horizontally and pressed to thighs). 
25-Yard Back Stroke 

Shallow water crawl or elementary back stroke. 
" .All regular, rules (no touching). . 
Kick Board With Helg 

: Participants kick holding kickboard helper >valks backward 
Do not walk on side of kickboard.* 
This event is only for extremely uncoordinated persons* 
Kickboard -No Help 

For p'articipants who do not realize they really can swim 
along, ' , ■ 

Do not place body on b6ard. ^ 
Be sure elbows are straight and body is floating behind board. 

*Be very careful in teaching this event. 



A Code for Swimming Volunteers 



Carol Hill 

Elementary Supervisor, TMR 
District 287 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55343 



Be sure ^ 



Be convinced 
Be loyal 

Speak up , 

Be >villing to learn 
Keep on learning 

Welcoftie 
supervision 

Be dependable 



Look into your heart and-know that you qpatty 
want to help other people. 

Don't offer your services unless you believe 
in the' value of what you are doing. 

Offer suggestions but xion't ridicQle. Accept 
rules; don't criticize what you don't 
understand— there ttiay I5e a good reason. 

Ask about things you don't understand. Don'jt 
coddle your doubts and frustrations until they 
drive 'you away or turn you into a problem 
worker. 

Training is essential to any job Wfell done. 

Know all you can about mental retardation 
and How to help the retarded. ' 

You will do a better job and enjoy it more if 
you are doing what is expected of you. 

YOUR WORD IS YOUR BOND. Do wha^you 
have agreed fo do— don't make promises 
you can't keep. 



Be a team player • FincLa place for yourself on the team. The' 
^f^perator is pretty mueh out of place in 
^ * - TOday's complex community. 



Safe Swimming and Epilepsy 

• Doh't ever swim alone or in areas far from help., 

• Ask your doctor about swilnming . i^nd you, and 
follow his advice. - 

• Tell school aothdrities, lifeguards, swimming teachers, 

• • camp counselbrs if you have epilepsy and want to 

swim, ItVwtnfair to them if you don't, and it could 
be fatal to you. 

• Don't sWim if you have* forgotten to take your 

* * medication recently. Always* take your medicine with » 

yOu, 

• t>on't let yourselLget chilled or physically exhausted. 

• // you have seizures often swim only with a buddy 
who knows about yotir condition. Wear a bright 
colored swim cap for quick visibility. ^ 

• Consider that seizures and swimming do* j)ose a 
hazard. Remember you can always wait until you 
have better control. ' . ^ • f 

^ If a child who has seizures is playing on the beach, 
near a pool, or on a boat, let him wear a li^tweight 
life jacket or a small plastic foam flotation device. 

From National Spokesman, April 1974 (Vol. VII, No. 
4), pagp 4, monthly publication of Epilepsy Foundation of 
America, 1828 L Street, N.W., Suite 406, Washington n C 
20036. . 
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Adults 



Don't Sell Us Short: 
Thoughts of a Retarded Adult 

Judy Newman, Swim Specialist 
Arizona Trainihg Program - 
29th and Swan i 
TucsonrArizona 

W© are adults and although others may say we are mentally 
r6tarded,,,we are individuals with the same need for lov^. friend- 
ship, and satisfaction as our nonretarded friends Just because^we 
have difficulty with academic and abstract concepts doe'§ not mean 
wecannot accomplish ff^^ny physical tasks that nonretarde<^ adults 
do. Becoming self-sufficient in tha wa)er is an area where many of 
us shine. Once trasic ccprdination and inovement are learned, 
' many of us become proficient swimmer^.^ others better than aver- 
age, and we oftenjoutswim our nonhandlcapp^d friends. By achiev- 
ing goals that are important to us we balance frustration incurred by 
failure in other area§ of our lives. We realize thai each of,us has 
personal problems just aspvecyone eflae dees. Learning to over- 
come fear of water, gaming skills, no matter how slight, gives us 
feelings of accbmplishment in things that are important^to us. just 
as in the life o| anyone. - 

W© do tendlo live withm ourselves and often by ourselves But 
the wide and varied range of swimming activities m which we take 
•part challenges us. feelings of satisfaction result from participating 
.in these activities and help bring us oat of our shells to communi- 
cate With others. 

Many of us have never had tojearn rfial discipline. We go where 
we are told: do what we are told: few expect us to take.any direct 
responsibility for our actions. In a swim program each of us learns 
specific rule^ to which we must adhere every time we enter the 
water and swim. Some take longer to learn things than others but 
most of us Can and do learn to swim. How very important we feel 
when we tell the rules to a new participant— -we are more dignified, 
worthwhile, and like a person not a thing. 

Many movements that are impossible or difficult for sbrtie of us to 
do on land due to neuromuscular inefficiency can be done in the 



water Leaming to control body movements m water often leads to 
better* control out of water, this helps us by providing flin physical 
^ activity^'group socialization*in a relaxed atmosphere, better physi- 
cal coordination m other phases of our lives. 

We ne,ed to feel independent in the water to help develop. feel 
ings of self-worth so we can cope with many disappointments wje 
face daily. As individuals each of us needs to learn at his own pace 
£ven organized competition can come after we feel secure m the 
water Too few sociSI physical activities are open to many of us. so 
we are eag«rroTearn and take part, this helps us devetopthe ability 
1o follow directions and to retain what we learn 

Though some of us are20. 30. or even 60 years old. we can and 
want to participate with adults from other centers. programs.*or 
sections o^ tpwn. We are thrilled to make new fnends, be a part of a 
group, and accepted as an individual. We want to show the world 
that when^given an opportunity we feet emotions of normal adults, 
achieve skills of nonretarded people, andean make communities^ 
better places to Itvg. Please, don't .sell us short' 
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Athletics and Sports 




Three years ago teachers and staff of the East San Gabriel 
Valley School for, the Multi-Handicappe^ in Glendora.^Cali-. 
fornia asked. 

• Why not have an Olympics for multiple handicapped stu- 
dents sathat ^1 exceptional children enrolled in the program 
can participate? ♦ 

• Why can't competitive games and contests contribute to 
grpwth and development of multiple handicapped children? 

• Why can't multiple handicapped childffen work tdward a 
goal or reward in an activity which is commensurate v/ith their 
level of skill and ability? 

• Why can'f multiple handitapped children experience the 
fun and excitement of Olympic-like games and contests? , , 

• Why shouldn't they feel important, be recognized, and 
helped to feel their own worth and dignity? • 

• Why shouldn't Ahes^ children be cheered, and praised for 
their accomplishments? • 

• • vVrtysftow/dnVthey expand their social contacts and social 
interactions through Olympic games and activities? * 

• Why couldn't an Olympics lor rouliiple handicapped 
youngslePS,be a learning experience fir the chijdren. parents, 
teachers, af)d community? ' ' 

With the help gnd encouragement of Donald Welch, princi-' 
pal of the East^San'Gabriel Valley School for the ^u'ti-Handi^ 



capped. (ESGVS-MH), and Robert Howell, program specialist 
for the deaf/blind and multi-handicapped, teachers. 6ides, and 
parents organized their first Multi-Handicapped Olympics and 
held It in spring 1972. . ' 

In May 1974. the Third Annual Multi-Handicapped Olympics 
v\^as held with outstanding* success. A steering committee 
composed of teachers, aides, parents, and staff members 
planned and organizfed^the d^^y's Olympic events under the 
direction of Peggy Reagan,"* remedial physical education 
teacher. The following material is presented a guide" to 
planning- and* staging the Olympics, and with tfie hope that 
more programs for multiple handicapped children might pro- 
vide the same kinds of opportunities and experiences for their 
exceptional children. ' * 

V 



Robert L Campbell, program specialist in Developmental and 
Remedial Physical Efjufcation, and Peggy Reagan, remedial 
physical education teacher^ Division of Special Education in the' 
Office of' the Los Angeles Cdunty Superintendent of Schools, 
9300 East Imperial Highvi/ay, Downey, CA ^90242. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Eight committeeslwere chaired by volunteers from the ranks 
of teachers, aides, staff, and parents: 

Publicity-A release by the Los Angeles County Public In- 
formation Qfflcejjps sent to sdl news media. A special invitation 
.^was sent home with the children to ail parents, friends, and 
^ relatives. ^ K 

. Parade-Led by Donald Welch and Winnie the Pooh (courte- 
sy of local Shears Roebuck Qompany). AH officials, participants, 
teachers^ and helpers paraded. 

Refreshments— All drihks and cups were provided. by Burger 
King; cookies were jnade by volunteers from the parents' 
Organizatlon.i 

Music and Audlo-visual-The sound system and videotape 
-Equipment were provided- by the miedfa-techniclan assigned to 
the ESQVS-MH. AH of the equipment was located on a truck in 
th.e center of the Olympic area: The announcer was stationed 
on top of. the truck and did a play-by-play account of events 
in progress, and indicated when it was tinr\e for groups to 
rotate to the next event'/ . ^ ^ 

A\^ards-Flrst, second, and third placejib^ons and partici- 
pant ribbons were made by the^arents organization. Every 
participant received an Olympic award. 

Event leaders— Volunteer leaders conducted events and 
kept times and scores for each participant Upon completion 
of all events, place winners were identified and results turned 
in to the director. 

Equipment— Most' of the equipment and supplies which 
were^used to conduct various events and activities came from 
the school. However, involvement on the part of local busi- 
nesses and organizations. In the iorm of donations, add^d 
greatly to the success and ease of conducting the Olyi 
For example, heliunri tofillthe balloons was donated by weeding 
companies, traffic cones to use as markers came from\the 
street department, fire hoses to outline events came from 
fire department. 

^Special arrangements—Extra potty chairs were provided by 
other school^nd a fenced play yard was made available with 
adult supervi^n. V olunt eer elementary, high school, and 
college student^ssiitOQ^achers and event leaders. Use of 
volunteer students^ not new at ESGVS-MH. Ttiey have been 
inihe school prpgram for over six years. 

When events were selected^and explained, teachers signed 
up each 6f their studqpts In two to four events. This was done 
about a month before the M-H Olympics to allow sufficient time 
fof students to practice events with .classroom and remedial 
physical education teachers. This practice observation allowed 
the teacher to place each student m either the high or low 



/ 



group for competition. Teachers were allowed to use behavior 
modification techniques, such as food, to encourage student 
participation If necessary. ^ ' . . 

The Third Annual M-H Olympic Events were run four times 
during the morning. A handout sheet was given to all teacher^ 
and their Jnelpers which showed a diagram of the field and 
when eadn of their students was scheduled for various events. 

EVENTS 

Creeping Race-Students^ crept the length of a mat." Two mats 
were used. sIde-by-side allowing two students to'cre.ep at. a 
time. Total number of seconds was recorded. " 

Obstacle Coarse-Steps with hahdralls to go up and' down; 
tires to^stepi into; a tunnel to crawl through; a lar^e plastic 
ball with two holes to crawl through; and a rope to follow to the 
finish line;total plumber of minutes and seconds were recorded. 

Running Race— A 25'-yard dash.- Total number of secohds 
was recorded. 

Tire Rolling ftace-Students rolled a car tire 25 yards. Time 
was/ecorded. 

Balloon Popp/ng-Students, using a three toot long stick 
with a straight pin in the end, were given 15 seconds to pop 
as many balloons as they could. Balloons were attached 'to 
a flat piece of cardboard which was placed on the ground In^ 
front of them or held up before \Jpm\: Number broken was 
recorded. ' j 

Clothespin Drop-Studehts kneeled sat on chau^s with a 
three pou(|d coffee can pn the ground behii^the cfW. They 
were given ten trials and successful drops ^o the can Xyere 
recorded. * \^ 

Tooti'bag Toss-Students sat on chairs either one or two 
yards away from a gallon ice cream container. Distance was^ 
determined by the level of ability. The number of successful 
tosses out of five was recorded. 
Scoofer Board ftacer-Students laid on their stomachs on 
;K)rt or Ipng scooter boards. The total number of seconds it 
tod^tojsom plete the course was recorded for each student. 

Tf/cyc/0 Race- All students were provided a tricycle accord- 
'rng to Ihelf l^ze and level of function. Time was recorded for 
each studentl^ • • 

A time schedule of the day's activities was printed and 
handed out.' The list of events included the Paradd. Opening 
Ceremonies. Symbolic Torch .(stick with helium balloons tied 
to it), release of a number of helium balloons. M^H Olympic 
Evenis, picnic lunch. Maypole dance (under the direction of 
music therapist), and the Awards Ceremony. 

These teachers found ,the answers to those "why not" 
questions through the M-H Olympics. Now it's your turn. 
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INTRAMURAL 
ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM 
FOR THE 
MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
^ADOLESCENT 



JAMES STANISZEWSKI 




The philosophy' of Rivcrvicw School is thaMiientally 
^ , handicapped adolescents, like their more-able peers,* are 
integral parts of society. TK^refore their education should 
^ liiscover and develop those abilities which will ensure worthy 
^contributions to arid membership in that society. Permeat- 
ing this philosophy are fundamental goals and purposes 
r for all children such as self-redlizfitiony human relations, 
economic efficiency and civic responsibility, The intramural 
program at Riverviow Schobti&Je«g?i€d to give educabjy 
mentally handicapped adolescents activities which are com- 
petitive in nature witliiif the school setting so that each 
individual may be better able to copcv-with competition in 
society^. 

River^ew School does not offer interscholastic athletic 
' competition. It is the school's philosophy to encourage better 
athletes to seek competition at 'their community schools as 
members of teams composed mainly of |;ionhatidicapped stu- 
dents. Jhc staff and administration make arrangements for 
. tH(^ more able students to participate at th^ir community 
schools' if the individual desires to compete. In place of 
^an interscholastic athletic program, a comprehensive 
intramural program is offered. 

Recreation and social discipline a're the core of the 
^ intramural program. The emphasis is io provide mentally 
handicapped adolescents with va^iouSi>activities that have 
social carry-over values, or lifetime sports so that each 
^ ' mcfividual may become proficient in leisure time activities. 
The iptramural program is designed^to give the students 
opportunities»to apply skills they have acquired in physical 
education classes to competitive activities*. Physical 
education, like the.academic program at Riverview School, 
'is individualized so that each student works at his own 
rate according to individual ability instead of competing 
with peers. Therefore the intramural program is the only 
compctilivc program included in the schooPs curriculum. 
The program is conducted during noon rectess four da*y8' 
% week in fall and spring, and two <|ays a week in the 
winter. 

Students in the intramural program may compete in such 
^.team sports as flag-football, volleyball, or softball; 
individual sports lijce tr^ck and field; or lifetime sprfrts 
such as bowling, table .tenijis, and^adminton* '^Students 
are encouraged to participate in those activities which inter- 
est them. ^ 

The intramural program is. dividedointo two divisions; 
intermediate (age 11-13 years) and junior high (age 13-f6 
ye'tfrs). Students compete^ within their respective divisions 
to determine champions and prizes are awarded to first 
place winners in each division. 



Success of the intramural program at Riverview School 
is dependent upon on both faculty and studentbody . Faculty 
members have donated their time to organize and support 
various* teams in ^heir competitive efforts. The physical 
educati6n department has been very cooperative in allowing * 
the intramural program to use its facilities and ^iiipment. 
Students have the responsibility of setting up aiiH. taking 
down equipment as well as officiating at various events and 
they have takeftwthe initiative and have performed adinirablyy 
with a minimunNoi^dult supervision^ 

A highlight of the intramural program is u bowling league 
which is held during the spring on Friday afterlioons. All 
students participate in the bowling program which is held 
off campUs. They are placed on teams within their respective 
divisions and compete in league fashion similar to' that of 
their parents. Handicaps for bowling are established 
according to the American Bowling Congress stand^rdi^ for 
junior leagues. ^/ 

THfe value of tHis program i^ that it enables the mentally 
handicapped individual who demons>(i:at«s> a skill ti^^partiiti- 
pate in a wide variety of competitive activities when given 
the opportunity and encouragement. 




InTIRAMURAL ACTIVITIES C \IKM)AR 

Fall (September and^poher) ' * ^ 

PuAt, Vass anil.kicRf (directed bv^^t^e physical e(](U<'at^j>n 
*• 4?par\mei|t) % . * 

' Flag-Footl^ail I^eagqe o * 

Gill's ^occrr ((firect^l hy th<^ physical <*ilucationjlep*»irt- 
m^) ^ ,^ «j ? 5 < ' 5 

Winter I (Novmb^ and Qecember) 
Coeducation'Sl Yollkyball l,^agM<*' / 
Badminton (coedu(f4|Jo1ial and hy *e\)/^ 



Winter II (January^ Februar^y March) 
Boy^s* Basketball League . ' ' 

GirP^ Basketball I>eague (dire^tt'd hy tlieijh Vesical e^uc^tion 
• department) O ' . , 

Fj^te-Throw Ton rn anient (by age and • ^ ? 

One-on*0ne Basketball Tournament (by agt; dxXfi sex) 



Winter III (Mqrch and April) ^ y 

Table Tennis (coeducational an(l by sej#| ^ *^ 

Bowling League (six weeks on Friday afternoons^ 

Spring (\iay and June)* ^ ' - ^ 

Coeducational^Softball league * 
Track and Field (directed by the physical efiucation^depart- 
ment) 

JA1vIF:S STANISZEWSKI is intramural 
program director of the Riverview 
Sciipol, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Joel A. Bloom 
Director of Aquatics 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 



The silence of the campus is suddenly 
shattered by the sound of laughter' and 
exuberant voices. This impact announces 
the arrivatof children at Camp Cougar, a 
summer residencecamp conducted on the* 
University of Houston campus. In 1973, the 
Texas Special Ofympics came to the^cam- 
pus and ignited an interest in mentally re- 
tarded children and their abilities. The idea 
for the camp arose from a combined effort 
olthe university residence halls program 
/ind the local association helping retarded 
citizens.. The enthusiastic attitudes and 
.desires of mentally retarded children 
started thoughts about what could be done 

r to Inspice new experiences. The camp set- 
ting seemed a natural.^ 
. In 1974, the Denver meeting of Project 
Aqufttics provided one of the. sparks 
necessary for residence hall. and university 
aquatics staff, specialists in the education 
^ otthe retarded, plus somfe volunteers to get 

V together and plan the initial program with 
/swimming as the central focus. Their ideas 
were sound. They established a format 
which encompassed craft projects, music, 
sports,: andJield trips to local places of in- 
terest. In addition they planned campfires 
and an awards system. Once they had tti6 
outline of action, they needed campers. 

Brochures explaining camp goals along 
with a few donated television spots got the 
ball rolling; soon 20 scholarships given by 
area businesses were avallafcle. These 
fund^ paid for the children's camp tuition, 
room^ and board.. Thg first one-week ses- 
sion with 65 campers proved successful. 

^The format was functional and paved the 
way for additional experiences. Moro^craft 
work was added in the second session and 
programs of physical activities were also 
enlarged. 




An Awakening 
to Laughter 



Children fu nctibned very well in the aqua- 
tics area so fhat emphasis" wds placed on 
learning multiple skills. The Americ^an Red 
Cross beginners outline served a$ a guide 
and a skill development ladder soon 
emerged. Prone and supine floating, in ad- 
bition to basic locomotive patterns^ere 
the focuses of activity, [f campers#U not 
achieve the beginning swimmer level, they 
received a participation award. Similar re- 
ward patterns were established in other 
areas and^n overall feeling of success pre- 
vailed. 



•The three single-week camps estab- 
lished in the first year proved to be an ideal 
amount ofiime to expose the children to the 
gamut of activities without ~ completely 
exhausting them. 

During the first year, para- and 'quadra- 
pregic children were included in the ,sec- 
ond-session program. For many, their 
experiences in the water and in the canqe 
were exciting moments of exploration jn a 
new environment. Away fr9m the pool, their 
world was enlarged by craft work, music, 
and, painting. 
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..i campers shared 
movement 
experiences and 
friendship... 




Music was essential in all sessions and 
the social lr\|eraclion among ajl the cam- 
pers gave^children a chance to discover 
new aspects of th^ir personalities. Ghildfen 
in wheelchairs and those who could dance, 
el!ablished a rapport ^through social even- 
ings together. This led to a wt)rking rela- 
tionship which enhanced each camp groiip. 
Words of the camp's pui-pose spread and 
members of Houston's professional sports 
teams came to the c&mpus and spent some 
time with the children. The first year of ad- 
ventur e cam e^to a cIosq with Interest d^- 

veloped^^V^ • 

The secono^i^ar was planned to expand 

the experiences^ Jhe first. Again, more 
time wa^ spenf in ac^iatic activities sihce a 
definite pattern of?,5kill dev^lopment^had 
em.erg^d. A coloring book was designee as 




a motivational tool .and children were 
sparKed by its intent. Skills were ilfustrated 
in the;'sequence\they were to be ac- 
complished: As children completed a skill 
they were allowed to color'^the correspond- 
ing picture. Three-books were "jjroduced. 
each equated to a particular skill lev^l the 
children could achieve. Beginning, ad-^ 
v,anced beginning, and inlermediate levels 
Oiere represented and Red Cross certifi-^ 
cates were issued upon completi9n. Crafts 
were encouraged as were fpusic, art, and^ 
drama. " * 

The camp has served the needs of 255 
children since its inception aod the future 
looks l?righter and brighter. They came in 
-'''Taughler ^nd exuberance and §hared 
movement experiences and human interac- 
tions. They leave shanng the camaraderie 
of friendship, warmth, love and look forward 
to another year at Camp Cougar. 



GOODTYMES ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 



. Esther M. Dedrick, Consultant 
to the GoodtYmes Program, YMCA 



Summer, and vacation is at hand. Tom cap go 

to scout ctfmp and Jean to Y camp "or else take part in 
^any of the othef outdoor activities scheduled during th^ 
summer. But what is there for John and Mary and all the 
other youngsters who suffer mental or physical impairments 
which prevent them from taking part in, regularly scheduled^ 
activities^ Summer months are difficult for the Johns and 
Marys and their. parents. Special school class, activities and 
contacts with student friends no longer exist. John and 
Mary face Jong *days ' of inactivity without tRe pleasure of 
participating in programs such ^9 those which Tom and 
Jean accept so cas^ually. ^ * 

The dreams of many of these special children beca^l><^ 
reality in the LongSiew^^Kelso, Washington area in that year • 
of 1964. This was the year that the GoodtYnies Summer 
Enrichment Program had^its cautious beginning. It started 
with only two weeks of ptpgrammed activities designed to 
give youngsters with impairments an educational/recrea* ^ 
tidnal experience in a relaxed atmosphere which continued 
the learning s|timulation provided during the school yeai» 
i>y special edi^btaion^classes. Exfmnsion of the program to 
four weeks 'was made possible in 1%7 andJ9$8 by a grant 
from the Joseph E. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation. The program 
today is of six weeks duratiop with more sophistioated 
activities arid "professionally trained staff. John ahd Mrfi^ 
now have summer acfiVities progranuned for their special 
needs^just as Tom and Jean do. , , 

The GoddtYmes Sumiyier EnricKmem Program is spon- 
sored by the YMCA of Southwest Washington and is a part 
of the Special Services Division. The staff includes profes- 
«siqnal speech, physical, "recreational, and occupational 
therapists as consultants. The core staff, which is comp.osed 
of the unit leaders and theii^' program staff aides, attend ^ 
a college lev^l workshop for training as a prerequisite for 
employment. Funding for the program is^provided by ' 
federal, county, and state grants jn addition to YMCA sup- ' 
^ort and contributions from community groups and 
individuals. • , • • ' 

^ Preschoolers to young adults are participants in. the des* 
"^sions. Impairments encountered^ range from moderate to^ 
severe, bp|h physical and mental. Emotional disturbances, 
^rain damage, cerebral palsy, sight ii|ipairn^ents; hearing' 
impairm^ts, mental and physical impairments caused by ,^ 
accident, diseaBe or birth defect^, learning deficiencies', 
SQcial deprivatiofi — all of these arc found among the partic* 
ipants. Many suffprifrom multiple handicaps. Referrals to? 
the program are made by members of the medical profes- 
sion, therapists, 8cl;iool counselors, and otTier ag^ncie^jwho 
Jiave contacts with those needingjBuch a program. A trained ^ 
volunteer staff assists the core staff so it is possible to work 
^tb:the participants on a one*to*one basis. 



The age itnd^ ability of the individuals attending deter* 
mines their placement in units as well as^the activities in 
which they will be involved, For the very young and severely 
impaired^the teaching of one 01; two words or sounds or 
actions may be a majgr accomplish m^t; for the older, more 
skilled participants planning and preparing for their own 
group acdvitiei may be involved and, perhaps, they, may 
also a^si^ with the youn^^sters^ in one of tW^ other units. 
Every effort is made to integrate GoodtYmes participants 
into on-going YMCA programs. Children *from regular 
^YMCA prdgf ams have also taken part in activities scheduled 
for GoodtYmes enrollees. ^ 

The basic objecfives of the 1974 program were to improv^ 
communication skills, work on gross and fine motor skilb, 
and improve-'practical living skills. The general program 
was structured as an educationai/habilita'tion prbgram, pro* 
viding stimulating activities embodying these objectives. The 
atmpsphereJo^moire relaxed than in the special school class 
program but the objectives are tlie same^ — to provide stimu- 
lation and ^o maintain the learning process so the younf^ 
people will not regress during the vacation mt>nths. The 
\goal is fun as 'well as fundamentals, Weekly evaluati^s 
were made and a final tal^ulation of skill growth made at 
the close <Jf the program. - 

A , therapy team approach ^^es maximurq use of the 
proYessional therapidts who^erve as ^progr^m 'Consul fant$ 
and who assist with staff and^volunteer training. Therapists 
^evaluate the TJarticipants wi|h problems, prescrib'e pro- 
grates, and train staff members from €ach unit to carry 
^out the programs prescribed for the participants in their 
uniFwho neecl them. TTiese core staffs members, in turn, 
train the participants^ counselor to carry out the prescript 
ti^on. The^rofessional therapists , check with staff members 
about the progress of the participants and m^ke changes 
in the prescribed programs as heeded. 

This approaph makes*1t possible for more children to 
receive therapy time and the professional therapists are 
^ble to develop and supervise prescriptions for more 
individuals. T4ie consulting therapists who take part in the 
program work wi^h many of the young people during the 
school year and are, therefore,, abler to continue the pro^ 
grams which they had developed. The director of the Good- 
^tYmes program work^ closely with the director of special 
' services of the public ^schools and the classroom teachers? 
atad also with the director of a private school which' serves 
the sewety impaired as well as preschoolers, ^fhus it is 
possible to receive backgrourid inform%|fon on^ll partici- 
pants, which makes for more successful developmeiit of 
activities. v ^ * 



jieneAckner 
^Recreation Consultant " 

New Jersey Association for Retarded Cfiildren, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 




■' Have you ever jumped in a haystack? Grown paper 
flowers? Expltxed a multi-sensory maze? Flown a Wte? Blown 
bubbles? Pamied a mural? Petted a lion cub? Shaved a ba^ 
loon? These ^re just a few 6f more than 100 activities in which 
2.000 mentally retarded children and adults participated at 
New Jersey's first Hand-in-Hand ^stival last May. The big 
event came off on schedule on th^campus of St. Joseph's 
High School (Metuchen) witn 6.000 volurtte^rs from 14 
counties. ^ 

k 



Foundefd by Brother Patrick Breslin. chairman of the 
physical education de§artment at St. Joseph's High School, 
Hand-in-Hand^as based on the highly successful One-to- 
One Festivals held for several years in Central Park. New 
York D'ty. The basic purpose was to provide a day of fun, 
aptivities^ and social contact for mentally retarded people 
of" all ages. Food and beverages, given through the courtesy 
~ dnd good graces of Burger King and Swift Ice Cream, were 
served by hundredsof-voJinteers. . ~- 




A great rhanfiHOdents preparing for jobs as municip'al 
recreators were on hand Their reactions were quite en- 
couraging for those who advocate public recreation for 
individaats with various handicapping conditions " 

One Fairfeigh Dickinson junior who organized an activity 
for low-fanctioning retarded children indicated that she 
"would definitely want to initiate more programs*42[ ^® 
handicapjJed ' student in the/ecreation and leisure cur- 
riculum, she added that recreation for the hand'icapped 
"IS a new idea for me because I ve never seen if done by the 
recreation department in my home town ' 

Many of the students who had not worked with nnentally 
retarded children or adults before the festival found them- 
selves pleasantly surprised They had not thought they could 
work with mentally retarded people - the festival showed 
that they could v^ry effectively ' ^ 

Another volunteer whose Sesanne Street puppets receive<5 
several hundred (visitors during the day was "surprised by 
the children's ability to react nornnally They knew what to do, 
how to'play with the puppets, and they exhibited curiosity 
like 'normal* Children!" 



When asked to sum up their reactions to the Hand-in-Hand 
Festival, most stud.ents mentioned how gratifying it was \o 
see those kids enjoying themselves. Yet the mentally 
retarded participants were not the only ones who enjoyed 
themselves. It was best put by a junipr from Montclair State 
College specializing in therapeutic recreation. "The mam 
feeling I took away from this fantastic event was that both the 
mentally retarded ana th9 volunteers benefited equally " 

She was $o right. Come May 17, 1975 Hand-in-Hand will 
encore and be bigger, better, and more beneficial. 





THE THERAPEUTIC . , 
VALUE OF DONKEYS 

by J. M. GOODRICKE , 

I OWN two donkeys. Muffin, a grey, very placid, and reliable 
donkey with a typical dark brown cross on her back was bom 
and broken In Victoria. Hlccola, a 'dainty, dark:chocolate 
'^ydnke^,"rounded up from Northern Territory, was terrified of 
absolutely everything-even a carrot in hftr food -when she . 
arrived in Tasmania. When Fi ccola ^ealized that there was 
another side of n^an besides one^ who chafed her with dogs, 
beat her in and out of trucks, and took her on noisy alid 
frightening joy m^5^s, she ^became most affectionate and Keen 
to please, ev^n though'shc still had moments o( caution. 

Shortly after bilying -the donkeys Muffin pfoduced a foal. 
This was marvelous as I was able^to, handfe the foal from the 
'.day she was born. She soon l<^rhed to' lead, to have her hooves 
• picked up^to be cleaned, and to load into a donkey float. She 
became so affectionate that, she made a*strangc noibe almost 
like a purr when she was fondled. ^ 

Donke3(| ar^ very adaptable. If a person has, plenty of 
patience he ean ir^troduce them to almast auj^thing. Although 
-don^fccys jlay^ hesitate at^ fir^t, they Accept new situations 
qui'ckly^dlittl^Teteaching is necessary. ^ , 

I bought these donkeys because I work with mentally and 
physically handicapped 'children at the' Royal Derwent Hos- 
,'pital. I soon found that other qualities possessed by these 
donkey/made them ideal for work^ planned for them. They ^ 
enjoyed human company and would stahd. for hours lapping 
up all the petting and attention tbey could get. When handled 
correctly from the start, donkeys do not bite or kfckyThey are 
very docile and have a steady walk so children sobn^gain 
'Confidence' in being near and ridiiifg them^.^^ • ^ 

As soon as Piccola had learned iq^iie led and to load into the 
. iloat, I took the three donkeys toUhe hospital. I intri^dttced 
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tliem first to children at the spiecial schoof within the hospital 
grounds. Xhese children gained confidence most quickly and' 
enjoyed the donkeys* presenc^ most. Many of those* ^|the^ 
ward.s -th9 more severely retarded and yotmger. children— were 
afraid of the donkeys or showed no interest at all in them; but 
even this gradually Ranged. These children stood at a 
distance,^ came foi>vard rone at a time with" some trepidation, 
needed some help in mounting, and much f/ersuasion to give 
t Miffin a tid bit at the end of k ride. After four visits, one 
could ^hardly see, the ^donkeys for children crowding around 
them! Many were quite proud of the fact that they mounted 
all by themselves— what a stimulating experience! 

Other therapeutic values ,havd been observed. Riding 
requires balance and confidence in sitting on a moving 
objeqt-Kow about tight adductor muscles ttiat are stretched 
when legs are astride the saddle? Although'^ we still lead Muffin 
when each child ride$, some have been a^le to learn to control 
* her on their own. This has huWi self-confidence and enable 
them to experience the thrill of achievement in doing 
*^^omething a little more difficult on their own. ^ 

The children often ask when the donkeys are coming again. 
During the winter it has bfeen too cold forxhildren to com^ 
out of heated wards and' wait to take turns for riders. By next 
spring the children's experic^nces will ImJ^T^^^^'^^^ Muffin is 
being introduced to harness to pull ajinkcrand Piccola is also 
being trained to give rides. « 



The author^ J, Af. QOODklCKE, is associated with the 
Royal Denvent Hospital, Victoria, New Norfolk, Tasmanta. 
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Family Togeth^rri^^s 

Family Resources Services is a ne>v program developed 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare to pro- 
vide various types of assistance to families of retarded |)er- 
sons. Its major objective is to help mentally retarded 
individuals remain with their familv rather fhan live in 
^n institution or in some other living ^rran^ment a^ay 
from loved ones. « ^ 

Although the program is designed primarily for families 
which have a mentally Retarded family member at home, 
it is intended ^equally for <a<ioptive or foster parents, of a 
retarded chijd; adults who are responsible for providing 
a residence for a retarded person in the community, such 
as a brother, sister; or other relative; and parents of an 
institutionalized mentally retarded family member ^vho 
would be willing to provide home care if supportive services ^ 
were avaiUble. In addition, the program indirectly benefits , 
adult retarded persons who ai^e living independently in the 
community, although itJs geared more for family support , 
than direct assistance to^etarded persons. 

Family resources services are made available through 
grants Jo county mental health/mental retardation pro- 
grams. Services are provided on the basis^ of community 
needs anA^in most c^aes use existing agencies ar\jl programs . 

- "t, ' 
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for implementation. Where certain services ar% not 
available^.,they "can be requested by families with s|5ecific 
needs.. ^ 

Types of services offered under the family Resources 
Services Program gre! respite care, family aid, homemaker 
services, ric'reation, transportation, in-hoip<^ therapy, andr 
parent training. The recreation programs allow the retarded 
person to experience regular community leisure-time 
activities and increase ability to particfpate ip these 
activities independently. Thje family benefits by having 
periods of nftlief while knowing that^ the retarded family^ 
member ia well supervised' and id engaging in wholesome^ 
recreational activities. 

, Approximately $2.3 million has been earmarked to the 
county MH/MR pcograms by the Public Welfare Repart- 
ment for these Services,, and it is projected that 22,000 
persons ^ill be served by the program during the current 
fiscal year, an average of 96 cents per person per day. 
Note. Additional information about this^^rogram can be 
obtained from Office of Mental Retardlation^. Department 
of Public Welf:&re, P.O. Box 2675, Hanjisburg, Pennsyl- 
. vania 17120. * 



FAMILIES PLAY TO GROVy 

Families Play to Grow Is a way forspecial children of my 
age to enjoy a regiilar program of play and .sporjts witK their 
families, classmates, and friends. You and your special child 
take part in 30 hours of physical activity over a period of three, 
months or less. Any kind of sport or game counts. You can 
walk, ruir; dance^.swim, hike, or*play ball together - at home, 
at school, at a resideittial center. The important thing is to do 
it regularly - as a family - with love* 

Y<fu can get a Families Play to Gro*v, kit consisting o( The 
Family^ Play Manual, Family PlayXalendar, and ten Familj^ 
Play Guides to favorite sports, games, and activities by writing 
Closer Look] Box 1492"; Washington, D.C. '20013, or to Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver, Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. .Foundation, 1701 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.200p6. 



Recreation 



Kathleen Muiphy-Wiesel playground supervisor ^ 
Ronald F.iBama, progranf} coordinator'^ 

The Oriando (Rorida) Recreation Departmerit found that it takes 
many hours of volunteer work, extensive community involvement, 
arid a strong coordihalorto set up ai^inexpensive,tecreatlon pro- 
gram for children who are physically* mentally^^c emotionally 
unable to participate in ^ regular recreation program. The only 
sjJ^ial equipment r>eeded a ramp. and a city pool. 

In March 1974, the Orlando Recreation Department begarrplan- 
ntng- a pirot:^playgfound program for handicapped children to be 
^conducted' during July. The goaJ was to provide a setting for 
maximum interaction between nomnal and handicapped children, 
while providing recreation for both. 
The Recreation Department contacted the VoJunteer Service 
^•^ Bureau, lopal youth and adult service clubs;^eachers from schools 
for the handicapped, several churches.^and organizations for ex- 
ceptional chil<lren. Through letters and meetings, the proposed 
project was(jaxpjained, and its possibilities often illustrated With the 
film Outlook Nashville, about a similar volunteer-run project in 
Nashville^ Tennessee. v j ^ ' . 
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To solicit volunteers for the playground, teachers and 6hurch^ 
volunteers visited schools, colleges,' and YMCAs. An Orlando 
newspaper cooperated with airttcles in the volunteer and local 
feature columns. Locat radio and TV stations provided time to 
request volunteers,'and the local i^Qblic servtee station filmed^ 30 
rmihute sp^ial. Playing Up Hill, which was broadcast twice in Ju ne. 

To reach handicapped participants, volunteers left^applications 
at each of the city's six schools for handicapped child/en during the 
Trionth of May. Applications requested certain vital^tatistics, doc- 
tor's signature^ and comments on behavibi'. The fomi was probably 
natjspecific enough, since many parents gave no physical or be* 
' havioral comiyente. AH parents were phoned and registrations 
confinrfied. ' / /' 
Most of the;30 participants were six to ten years old andmentally 
^ handicapped ^Eight child/en had physical dislabilitles, two were 
t)lind, one w^l9 deaf, and^two were autistic/ Nearly half of the 
* participants came from Orlando's Sunland Training Center, a state 
' hospital for physically and nfi^ntally handicapped individuals. Se- 




ven, from Harbor School for Learning Disabilities, came a$ a class 
with their teacher and aides. 

The playground program was conducted at Orlando's Princeton 
School and playground, A strong playground program for non- 
handicapped children was already located there, and a heated pool 
and classroom were available The playground area had a large 
opert sandy lot, two softball diamonds, a tot lot with play equipment, 
and a playground shelter The classroom provided an area free 
from distractions and shelter from inclement weather, plus an 
essential toilet and sink The fire deparlfnent across the street 
offered their services in case of an emergency. Materials for the 
program were gathered by vanous groups, the Recreation, De- 
partment, and tfiends. since funding only provided for the super- 
visor's salary. 

Our first volunteers were four elementary , 6ight junior high, three 
high school, anpl five college students, along with three handi- 
capped high school graduates, three teachers, two teacher aides, 
and a nurse The junior highs were the most enthusiastic, and 
involved. High school and college students were interested, but 
few could \[olunteer because of summer jobs and classes. The 
elementary students grew in number when the regular playground 
participants began to join in with our program. 

For training, the American Red Cross raFTa five-day, ten-hour 
session for swimrnmg aides. All volunteers should have attended,^ 
however, since all eventually helped \h the pool. Aides were taught 
how to approach a handicapped child to assist m developing baste 
swimming skills Tramirig for the playground was held m four eve- 
ning sessions of two hours each Each evendg s program offered a 
" new panel of speakers represei^ting educational, medical, social, 
and family aspects of handidapping conditions 

The playground program was $cheduled Monday through Friday, 
from 9:00 AM to noon as follows 
9 00 — Acclimation activity— they colored, cut and pasted. 
. finished a craft project; flayed in tKetot lot. made a rhythm 
band, or just sat and talked 
9 30— Half of the group went to swimming lessons and ^he others 
played*g^mes, Circle games worked the best. 

10 15 — Groups switched places and activities were repeated, 

1 1 00— All were out of the pool for arts and crafts until parents 

arrived at noon 

Games were played m open areas and any onlookers were 
invited to join us Often, they would look on for a dSy or two before 
slipping into the circle Older children would help prepare projects 
in the afternoon Before long, they would begin timidly asking 
questions about a specific child they had observed We would, 
discuss thatchilcts problems and behavior, and others with sirriilar 
problems They would usually be seen helping that child the next 
day. 

Despite the staff's initial apprehension participants, with a volun* 
teer, were free to join in activities^rl the re'g#ar playground when 
Jhey wished One day Todd headed for the bumperpool fable and 
asked. "M§ play^'^^ One child said. No, someone else has it next, 
to which his partner repdied. No fHfey don t You can play with me 
next and I'll te^ch you the rules All.fears were alleviated 

gg carton wa$te baskets were a long term project. One kid on 
the regular playground found but. and volunteered to bring the 
wastebasket she had made m Brownies and help us make them. 
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This was the kind of involvement the supervisors wanted, so they 
talked with h6r about the differences between these children and 
herself The next morning, seven-yeer old Mane explained, dem* 
onstrated, and helpled everyone to start their wastebaskets. 
^ The first special event with the regular playground was Water 
Day Everyope wore swim suits and had sponges to throw. Hand- 
icapped participants, especially those from the Training Center, 
were confused by adults who encouraged them to sguirt people. 
But once they decided it was all right, they were running to refill 
bottles. Stuart had always needed someone to hold each hand so 
Ije could walk, but on Water Day he ran alone to squirt his ward 
supervisor. He walked, alone from then on. 

The second special day was a picgic at the tot lot. Everyone 
brought sandwiches, and the local Coca-Cola bottler supplied the 
drinks. Looking across the area, thece was just one big group of 
kids. With no obvious*diviston. The next week thefe were even more 
volunteers from the regular playground. 

Another special day was a trip to the fire station, complete with, 
sirens and a display of the hook and ladder truck. 

The final day was a pool party with awards and cake for all. Two 
TV stations and th^ local newspaper were present. One TV station 
ran a five minute^pecial on the evening news, which will be used ' 
for pre-progrann publicity next summer. 

In evaluattm, we decided that training should start with a film of a 
•JC^reation program for handicapped individuals. From there we. 
srhs^jld^up/fnrough the daily schedule, testing the schedule and 
familiarizing volunteers with the format. All gar^K should be 
played in advance to ensure consistent rules, crafts should be 
displayed, explained, and tried. Transportation difficulties should 
be worked out ahead of time. 

Overall, we consider pur program a success The community 
,was ready. 



Adapting Areas And - 
AcUyitiesforDecreatjon 

Bob Clpnano is in tt^B Department^ of Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies, George Washington University, Washington, , 
O.C. 20052. 

When oned^cusses adapting areas andactivitie^ for recre- 
ation programs, four concepts are immediately significant. 
First, a r.ecreation leader must be aware of where the partici- 
pant stands on the continuum of acquired skills. He can then 
take participants from where they are <b where they want to go. 
\n the case of a disabled or handicapped person, the leader 
wants to help the participant achieve specific treatment goals, 
f The second concept is that, in a recreation setting,. activities 
are merely tools that a leader has at his/her disposal The 
recreation leader starts an activity program so that fun, suc- 
cess, and *a sense' of accomplishment are built into the 
prdgram. • 

The tliird concept of which the leader should be aware is that 
any activity can be adapted, to meet the needs of. all partici- 
pants. Major limitations arc the leader's own inventiveness and 
personal commitment to serve all segments of society. 



The fourth concept is that materials which are adapted 
(rules, space, sup'pties, and equipment) should be done in a 
developmental and sequential order. Activities are built upon 
skills lhaf participants have already mastered. Therefore, 
activities offered have a higher probability of being successful 
with participants.* 

When one Analyzes these concepts, \\ is apparent that all 
are leadersltip techniques that have proved valuable to recre* 
ation leaders for a number of years A recre^ion leader should" 
understand that all four concepts may, and probably will, take 
place simultaneously. • « , 

.An example application is specific adaptions for volleyball 
for senior citizens, sirch as: 

Lower the i/^rom eight to six -feet oTlirTy Height that affords 
partKvpantsvQppOrtunities to gam maximum beneiits , 

Make the playing court smaller. 

Adapt the volleyball itself by substituting balloops, nerf balls, 
bladder balls,^etc. * * . 

Adapt the rules by using n^wcomb, elementary newcomb. 
bounce newcomb, no serve, etc. 

Have participants play only a certain position on the court 



Mainstreaming: Preparation in a 
Municipal Recreation Department 



Somehow the thought of integrating the abnormal the different, 
with -the normal segment of society stirs visions of green-eyed 
monsters and highly complex problems beyond man s'intelligence 
Actually, mans ability to cope is itmiled only by his fear, of the 
unknown This fear is what most cripples weil-inlenlioned efforts to 
mainstream impaired, disabled, or handicapped individuals, par- 
ticularly those whose condition is. not visible, such as mentally 
handicapped persons or people with heading impairments 

In an attempt to lay a firm foundation for a successful 
mainstceaming effort in the District of ColutVibia. the Departmenl of 
Recreation began a training program aimed at overcoming the fear 
of the unknowrl. A series p1 four one-day orientation workshops^ 
designed to give community recreation worker^ an opportunity to 
experience being impaired were held lastspnng. Each participant 
was artificially impaired in some way— blindfolded to produce 
blindness, used specially made glasses to createihe illusion of 
perceptual problems— and then the recreators actively partici- 
pated in the workshop. Activities included, eating lunch, viewing a 
film, playing baskelball,-Teading braille^and a host^f other recrea- 
tional and daily living situations, all done'while "impaired 



Responses from recreators were very encouraging Many 
openly admitted they were afraici of dealing with special popufa- 
tioQS and had actually avoided contact as much as possible Most 
concWred that they now had a mucfi deeper appreciation of what it 
IS like to be impaired and expressed a stroag desire to continue the 
training 

The Department of Recreation is planning to continue this pro- 
gram through a senes of in-depth workshops, each dealing with a 
specific bandicapping condition Workshops Will provide medical 
and psychological findings arid information relevant to each condi- 
jion In addition, each will demonstrate ways through which a 
community recreator can integratjMlTipaired. disabled, or«hand- 
•icapped people into regular programs without a lot of expensive 
equipment or 'additional staff 



Developed and conducted by Fait) 
ing and Development Helen J . Hillmi 
Mentally Retarded and Physically 
Ford, Director, Mental Health Prograr 
of Recreation staff 
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Moderately and Severely Retarded 



Individual Personal instruction Plan 

Basic Rhysical Skills for Profoundly Mentally Retarded ChiMren 



Sarah A. Whalen / , 

Sunrise'School ^ ' • 

550 Aura Dnve i ^ ^ * ' 

Monroeville, PQnnsyfvania 15146 ^ ' f 

What does a teacher do fer physical education with profoundly 
mentally retarded children — consider a regular physical education 
class w^h approximately five to seven of these children. The stu- 
dents in one such class had a vanety of problems. Some had 
cerebral palsy, they seldom talk or' communicate. Some have 
impaired vision and hearing, there is little eye contact. Many of the 
students do not play or seem to be aware of others in the room. 
Attention spans are short and hyperactivity is commonplace. Some 
students are physically impaired, some not toilet trained, and many 
cannot follow spoken directions. 

These Qhildren need physicafactivity in a planned, progressiye 
program to help them enjoy group play. Introduction of basic skills 
should be thi^^jrstitep becauselhese students cannot participate 
in a group until they are able to folfow instructions and perfohn 
basic nipvements like sitting, standing, rolling, crawling, catching, 



Climbing, and so on. The Individual Personal Instruction Plan (IPIP) 
was developed for these students because it offers many pos- 
sibilities for progress and success in basic skills. The following IPIP 
program was the result of efforts and ideas from many people. 

Fourteen basic skills were selected as terminal behavioral objec- 
tives, each one altered according to the student's individual 
capabilities. Lead-up steps were established as intermediate goals 
leading to the terminal objectives. Different methods to. obtain 
objectives were tried with varying degrees of success. 

A pre-test was devised including each of the objectives and a 
course was laid out in the gymnasium. Although the skills have 
been sequenccu, their validity has not been venfied. A profile of 
:each class was made (indiviJual^rofiles can also be k^pt). VVeekly 
Prescnplion Forms for each student helped aides an0 teachers 
work with each child on a continuing basis'in sequential order. 



Examples of Terminal Behavioral Objectives 



Sfttingr-Civen d signal <spoken, visible, or physical direction) 
the student sits on a chair or the floor. Hands can be used to 
maintain balance. Hold the position for at least 30 seponds. 

Pillows or a wall make good suppo(fs for the back until muscles 
are strong eqough to hold the student upright. Sitting crOssMegged 
with arms stretched out in front to maintain balance is also useful to 
attain this objective. *■ 

. Sfaniiing— The student stands In one spot with feet spread 
four to eight inches apart on a given signal. Braces may be 
used. The position should be held for ten seconds. 

Any means to keep balance is valid, such as holding dn to stall 
barSr wad, parallel bars, or aide until the student can stand without 
' help for the requ Ired time. For younger children, standing ip a ban-el 
with cushioned sides Is usb(uL^ 

.^^^ Rolling-On signal, the child do^s a log roll along a six by 
> eight foot mat without rolling off the side. Tuck arms close to 
the body or extend them overhead. 

Roll the student in a blanket and then unroll while kneeling 
beside him or her. If necessary, help the student roll by pushing, or 
use an inclined mat and board to provide downward momentum , or 
place child in a lined barrel and roll the ban'el. 




Crawilng-r-Student ^rawf s on bands and knees for ten feet on 
cue. The ob]ective<ls to use a diagonal (cro|| pattern) hand» 
and knee action. 

Place a towel or foam rubber belt around the child's chest so 
supervisor can lift child into correct position; Many students be- 
come frighteniBd by a larger person standing above or behind them, 
so teacher could kneel beside student and guide hands and knees 
through the crawling sequence. 




Waiking^upii must waik the iength of the gymnasium (cross 
pattern hand/foot action Is required). 

* Use the same lead-up steps as for standing, but hold the child 
under the aims while walking in tandem or pushing his feet ahead. 
Give as little support as possible since children tend to let you do 
the work. Shifting body weight to one leg often automatically brings 
the opposite foolfonft/ard. Gently pushing the student f onward in the 
step also promotes this reaction. 

Running— At a s\gm\, the student runs 3Q feet without stop^ 
ping, within 15 seconds. 

Race with an aide who holds the studenf s hand and encourages 
him/her to run; use of rewards has been rather successful. If 
student is aware jof other people, chasing can also be effective 

Cflmblng— The pupil is signed to climb three rungs of a ladder. 
Prompt student by touching the proper hand or foot to be 
moved; cross pattern hand/foot action'is rteuired/ 

Aide places student on his knee and boostsrfhen climbs up in 
front or behind student enclosing his/her hands with his own 

Hopping— The objective is to hop on one foot once or several 
times. Balance must be maintained on one foot for five sec- 
onds. • * — 

Use a chair to help retain balance on one foot until child can hop 
without help. Use ajump rope put around student's ankle with the 
other end held over student's shoulder Aide or teacher bsjances' 
child with other hand. Student can hold own foot or put it down 

Balance beam— At a signal, student walks across a six inch by 
Jen foot balance beam that is at least ten inches off the floor. 
Task is done in no less than five seconds. 

Walk alopg the beam while it is on, the floor as one lead-up step 
Place two beams on the floor to make a funnel effect so that space 
between beams becomes narrower as student walks through 
Another effective method is to have student hold someone's hand 
who slowly decreases support. , 

Throwing— With a partner, student throws a bail overhand at a 
target ten feet away and hits within five feet of either side of the 
target; cross pattern movement Is required. 

Squeeze yarn balls; hold ball just behind ear and throw it up and 
forward. To counteract throwing the ball down, suspend a bright 
object above the student's head and have him/her throw at it. To 
avpid chasing balls, tie'a string to a wiff le ball and to aide's wnst, the 
student's wrist, or to a wheelchair, therfpull the ball back after it has 
been thrown. This is helpful for those physically unable to chase a 
ball.. 

Catching— With a partner, student den(ionstrates ability tb 
catcti a thrown l>aii by catching five out of eight tosses. Part- 
ner stands eight to ten feet away. Any playground or plastic 
bail can be used. ^ ^ ' 

Get student's attention and throw ball orlly when he/she is look- 
ing, if child will not look ^ you, throw bean bags or yarn balls gently 
at his/fiflfl frfififlfi fifi fifififififi Another person can help by moving 
pupil's hands to ward off objects. 

• ' ' ' y 

Dribbling— Student dribbles a bail five more times than on 
' o^riglnai attempt Use fingers rather than palm of hand. 

/Good results have been obtained with a large (18 inch) playg-* 
•round ball if the teacher takes the child's hand and dHbbles with him 
^orher. * « 



Leaping— Child takes a running start and leaps over an 18 
inch high barrier without knocWng it down. One foot ieaves 
ground first and leads the other over the barrier. 

Use ropes, wands, and traffic cones in lead-up process Not 
much sucQess has been experien^ with this objective. 

Skipping--On a signal, the pupif^skips th^ iength of the gym- 
nasium without breaking stride. 

This objective has been unattainable to date. 



Many Approaches Will Achieve the Objective 



There are many reasons for success or failure and often they are 
guesses. Many factors, such as children's moods, medicines, 
changes in temperature, and sun-oundings, all affect performance. 
This program has given us andea of what to expect and an order of 
sorts. Sequencing, however, is of little value since sOme crawl and 
do not Toll, others walk but do not crawl. Most who catch do so 
before they will throw which is inconsistent withmost progressions. 

Hpppmg was not a good skill for one group because ^t is a higher 
level skill than they had attained. These children did not like to lose 
contact with the floor. Although skipping and leaping are higher 
order skills, they were not eliminated from the program because 
some children will work more intently on these skills next year. 

The IPIP worked well with some children since it gave thern a 
progressive plan to Improve their physical skills. If a teacher can 
determine students' basic needs, establish ^d sequence appro- 
(5Viate terminal objectives? then ^est trffe students, a prograqrsimilar 
to this one will evolve. There is no one^Kjfht way to accomplish each 
objective — many different approache^ill achieve the same end. 
Allphysical education teachers can work out programs of Indi- 
vidual Personal Instruction to help profoundly retarded children 
enjoy physical movement, and develop an interestMn play with 
other children. y 
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WHAT IS INCLUDED IN PLAY? , 



This program of cooperative play is divided into ten 
separate but closely relateti areas: 

1. Adjustrt^ent period — takes place daily in a small, 
empty room. Initially, a majority, of allotted pliR time is 
used to enable the child and adult to establish a relationship 
^which is friendly and trusting. The adjustment perioti sets 
th^e tonSe for future play periods. Greet the child by name 
as he enters the room^ pift an arm arduiid Iris shoulder, 
smile, and rev ard him with edible tokens. Sbft background 
music helps stimulate an informal, relaxed atmosphere. 

2. Contact play ^ • • 

a. First phase — touch parts Of the body (touch your , 
nose, my nose)., _ - ' 

b. Second phase — increase activity by using small 
game play — stack hands, arm wrestle, keep away. The 
object is to encourage grasping and/or body contact. Use 

^ games like "Which Hand Has the Candy" to develop eye 
contact. Hugging and tickling are appropriate at this stage. 

c. Third phase introduce strong body contact with 
floor play Roll on mats, jump on innertube or mini-tram po- 

- line, tkke hbld of hands and walk on^arious even and 
uneven surfaces^^This will develop confidence and balance. 

^d. Fourth phase — introdtjce more physical activity* 
Challenge the child to run away frotrt you while you* try 
' to <;atch him; Then reverse roles. Reward and reinforce 
as necessary. Roll a ball toward a bowling pin at the end 
of the room and have the child return the hall by rolling 
it himself. ^ 
Noise play . 
a. Toy arid noise stagey introduce a toy which makes ' 
a noise in a small room where there are no other distractions 
" or other stimuli. Toys sucK as animals, boats, fire engines, 
. telephones, clocks, musical dolls, or marching sojdiers can 
be used at this stage. 

' b. Noise, toy, and picture stage — initiate play in 
the same manner as the toy and noise stage hut introduce 

^' ^ 57 



slides of real objects associated with tTie toy«* Include a 
casaette or record olf actual sounds made by these objectst- 
This ^ves the (^lild three sensory motor inputsf visual from 
the slide, auditory from the cassette or record, and tactile 
from the toy itself. " , -1 , 

4.. Tactile /texture play — ""^roduc^ in the same manner 
as rtoise play with sequential associations of object and ' 
^ound, sound and pictlire, and object m the environment. 
" a. Body image 

• Object and' sound — feel textures of various body 
p^ts' and continue with ^uch relationships as hands — 
clap, snap fingers, ^ratch, or rub; feet — stomp, skip; 
walk, run; mouth — sing, whistle; and nose — blc^, 
sniff, breathe. ^ 

• Object, sound, and picture — project slides of 
body parts. Use various colors^and lenjgths of hair, realistjc 
male or female dolls, or pictures of body parts. 

• Object in the environment — introduce pictured 
^ of self-care along with records of the uniqup sounds 

involved. For instance, washing hands, brushing teeth, or 
^eating. ' - * 

b. Ei>vironmental objects 

^ • Object and sound — provide' samples of ^various 
textures such as brick, rubberband, or feather and have 
a recording of sound associated with each. Have each child 
differentiate between various cloths or different siibstances 
such as'dirt, sand, and snow. ^ « 

• Object, sound, and picture — projecjl^ pictures 
. ^in slide form on a- wall and use sounds Associated with 

each object. 

• Object in the environment — take the child to 
areas where he can see and feel various textures to associate 

' with various samples he has in his h^nd. Possibilities Would 
include pet shops, construction* sites, wpoded areas, and 
department stores. ^ / ^ 

5. Mirror /shadow play l ^ • 
a. Three-way mirrors / 

• Use concret|; expe/iences and tangible forces — 
put hat on child's head in front of mirror. Then h^e him 
clap h^nds or hold a toy while looking at the leader's image, 

• Use a full picture of each individual pasted to 
the center of the mirror. Have, each child associate his \nc* 

^ ture with himself to develop his own self-image. 

• Imitate movements m mirror — raise hands high 
or low, make different faces, place arms and legs in^various 
positions. ' ^ . ^ . ^ 
> . ^ b. Silhouettes — use flashlight to profile objects such' ' 
as a Spoon or a shoe, to identify body parts, or to identify 
objects sueh as a star, dog, or pabhit. 

c. Outside environment «— identify animate and ] 
inanimate objects of different size, shape, and position at 
various times of the day. 

^. S/elf movement play 

a. Imitation of movements inclodes hold hand up, 
tap head, stand up, sit down, roll on mat, or crawilinder 
1 table. Expose the chil/i to^'a-variety , of shapes and sizes 
as well as surfaces, texturesrand heights. 
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b. Introduce equipment 

• Mini-trainpoline, bounce board, innertubes, tires. 
Jump\and bounce from different positions such as standing- 

' or sittuig, on back or stomach. 

•\ Stairs — climb stairs and jump off from varying 
heights: 

• Mat play — use individual stunts such a$ the crab 
walk, frog leap, or leg roll. Partner play such as the wheel- 
barrow can also be used. 

• '^Circles, ladders, tires, balance beams 
boards, and chinning boards can also be utilized. 

7. Water play — as with other areas, water play is^ 
approached with three phases: water and sound, sound 
and picture, and water and the environment. 

a. Small familiar bodies of water — sink or dishpan. . 
Listen to running or dripping water. Play in water with 
hands using ^nkable objects such as 'marbles or rocks. 
Incorporate objects that float such as poker chips. Splash 
water on different parts of the body. 

b. Lar^e, less familiar bodies of water — introduce 
larger containers for vigorous types of water play using 
pictured and sounds to acquaint the individual with, and 
lessen his fears of, this new.type of pla^. Take pictures 
of children playing in various environments to present as 
a^ slide presentation. Show various activities involving a 
hose, sprinkler, wading pool, creek, pond, and lake. 

8. Object play * ^ o 

a. Hand play — finger painting on easel, juice cans, 
or paper. Play with rolling pins or tinker toys. 

b. Small object play — use toy boats, gas stations, 
trucks, matchbox cars, and puzzles. ^ 

c. Large object play — use model trains, weighted 
punching ba^s, slides, swings, bikes, and tents. 

9- Sandlmud play 

a. Sandbox ^ use sand toys to build hills, tunnels, 
* roads for matchbox cars. Add water to sand for moisture. 
Make lakes by putting water in howl and building sand 
around it, adding plastic ducks to float on water. Then 
^dd trees, $cen'ery^ boat landings. 

J). Muddy soH use baking utensils, measuring 
spoons'^ and other kitchen items to make mndpies. Plant 
seeds. « • 

c. Outdoor environment — hiiry feet/legs in sand or 
muddy areas. Build sand castles. Play in trees. 

10. Animal play — intuoduced with toy and soun<l, i^ound 
and picture, and association in the environment. It is nnpor- 
tant toliaive a child work up to the live animal stage ^raduall;^ 
^-^^S^that he will be able to treat the animal kindly. 

a. Furry toys -r- rabbits, kittens, ducks, chicks. . 
h. Water animals — goldfish, frogs^ turtles, pol- 



lywogs. 




c. General* — \ows, horses, lambs, hamsters. 

d. Insects — flies, lightning bugs, June hugs, ^nd 



grasshoppers. 
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Philosophy in Action 



A once abandoned, warehouse a short distance from the 
famed "waterfro3t*i4n St. Thomas^^if^n Islands houses 
eleven severely retarded, handicapped children vvho are 
discovering the wonders of learning. While luxury liners 
disembark tourists nearby, these'children learn to play, 
sing, and call each other by namc^This is the Virgin Island's 
onjy privaSday care center for severely afflicted children. 

^^Operated by the Parent's Association for Handicapped Chil* 
djrcji, with the help of five VISTA volunteers, the center 
provides training and health care for its occupants. VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America) is part of ACTION, a 
national program to help communities fight poverty. 

Stressing a one-to-one ri*lationship between staff and chil- 
dren, the center runs morning sessi^s five days a week. 
On* three morning the volunteers work with younger chil- 
dren. Older children attend on the remaining two mornings. 
During the afternoon volunteers, in groups of two, visit 
homes of other children where they'check on Jiealth, help 
with therapy, and give basic academic 1^s??hA, About 16 

^famUies are visited each week. V ^ ^ ... 

At the center, mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren follow a curriculum designed to improve sensory and 
motor skills, enable them to communicate and interact with 
each other,, and ultimately to perform basic skills. For 
exiimple^ at the end of three months, one-fifth of tHiv^ children 
should be able to Remonstrate improved eye-hand coordina- 
tion by properly using puzzles; coloring books, or beads 

. a3 nonSTthree to five year olds would. After ten months, 
half of ihc/children are expected to show ability to greet 
^people by name or relate a personal experience. Sessions 



are not strictly structured — many basics are taUgiit through 
games and^music. A donated banjo brightens lessoifs in 
coordination as children clap in time and take tur^s strum- 
ming. 

On, occasion, the center's routine is broken as children 
and volunteers depart on a favorite adventure a field 
trip. Such a trip is likely to end at picturesque Megan's 
Bay where the children mingle with tourists while playing 
in the sand and surf. 

Help for the center comes from many sources in the co 
munity. Volunteers themselves make sandwiches for lunch 
and a local bakery donates bread and cookjes for a morning 
$nack. A dairy donates millTaVi^l local shops supply materials 
for arts and crafts. In additioi^, St, Peter and Paul High 
School grants academic credit to students who help with 
home visits and activities at the center. For example, seven 
boys from the high school recently cleared an area and 
are constructin^a playground. 

Local agenci^^ also assist the center. The Division of 
Maternal and Child .Health and-Crippled Ctiildrcn Services 
and the Division of Mental Health provide health care super- 
vision, training, and consultation. Guidelines and consulta- 
tion^ on program development are provided by the Child 
Welfare Division, Department of Social' Welfare. ' 
Note: At a time when much emphasis and discussion are 
given to interdisciplinary activity and mu-ltiagency 
cooperation, it is heartening to find communities where 
philosophy and principle are put into action — not remain- 
ing hollow sermons of lip service.. 
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RUTH EGEL is a 
community mentaT 
health worker, 
Chicago Board of" 
Health, Lakeview 
.Upfown Mental 
Health Center, 901 
Mentross Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
60626. . 



Therapeutic recreation should teach skills geared to helping 
retarded individuals live life more fully and become self*sus<> 
taining anc^ self*respe cting*m embers of society. ^ 

The line between ^^at iT recreation and^what should prop* 
erly be considered education is extremely arbhrary. Recrea* 
tioii is generally "^ssqciated with pleasUrable endeavor. There- 
fore it is n(j{ quite as necessary to life as the more pragmati- 
cally colored education which is often thought of as work and 
essential if one wants to succeed in life. Actually, both recrea* 
, tion and education provide^ experiences essential for the fullest- 
realization of an individual's potential. Perhaps the most uni* 
versal^differentiation between the two is that we are usua 
free to take part in recreational programs^ while w^'^are 
required to be exposed to a certain amount of education 
However, we should be more aware that in education the best 
learning takes place when there is emotional involvement, 
enjoyment, and a wilHngness to participate. Just as it is possi* 
ble to learn order through rules of a game and cooperation , 
through' team play, it is also possible to e^cperience satisfying 
creativity and freedpni of expreasion in education. Thus I main 
tain that separation of recreation and education is arbitrary 

We know that mildly retarded individuals and persons of 
borderline intelligence ca*! be successfully taught to achieve a 
reasonable degree of independence, learn soci^ skills, and 
attain the ability inquired for daily livingTiet this sector of 
our population^h?ls, for the most part, b^n deprived of tins 
basic preparation for life because of various oh'^taclet*. 
They face such problems as: 

• lack of appropriate schooling 

• little patience or understanding by parents or guardians 
4f • rejection or overprotecl^on because of retardation. 

In addition to the failui^ of'^some educational institutions 
and families to prepare mentally retarded persons for life, * 
sheltered workshops, by over-emphasizing work, have ne» 
glected to Consider the need of these people to gain skills fOr 
* hving. These people need to develop .sjich^ldlls as: . 

• hometnaking and home management — helping parents . 
when living at homey cooking simple meals and understanding 
gS^ nutrition, cleaning house, shopping for food, and budget- 
ing funds. 

• cleanliness and sclf-care 

•«baby cafe ■ « o 

• effective verbal communication to facilitate disrussion of 
problems an<^l motivate social interaction through <»elf-awareness 
and awareness of bthers. i ^ , 

^t where can group guidance he 'found to assist, in develop^ 
ing such skills? Herfe is the opportunity for workers in 
therapeutic recreatiotf to approach problems of today realis- ^ 
tically, to realize their stated aims, namely, ioprovide the 
milieu and activities whi^h contribute to personal achalization 
for each individual in their programs. It has been suggested 
that this be brought about by way of assisting an indivijdual to 
develop a more positive self-concept and incj*eased self-esteem 
through learning skills essential tb daily living. SucH a program 
might well be considered a kind of occupational therapy, or 
recreational therapy jf you please. 
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r^ljWQ I A I THE Oft6ndaga Center for the Retarded serves approximately 
I M Y O I OML: 160 school children and 65 adults. Eight of the children (QA 3 
r^CTX /dl /^DN^yjCrMT A I 6) have severe' physically* handicapping cqnditions with 

UtV tLLyl I V ItZl N I ML , accompanying mental^ retardation. Children below the age of 

three years are also helped through the Out Patient Clinic. 
Multiply handicapped children here are usuaHy unhappy 



-|-|^|^^y^P^ "y"ECHNIC)LJE ^^^"^ ^^^*P^*^ through the Out Patient Clinic 



r-i^r^ OCX /EZOCri V victims of refusal for admission to other local agencies serving 

I V^ri OtV.tMlZL-T such children in upsUtii' New, York because of Complications 

h ^ K yil II TIDI ^/ '^^y manifest due to combinations of mental retgfdation and 

IVIL'L I ir I— I physical conditions. < 

' LJ A^Mr\l^ A DDIirn^ Pathological and corigcniul conditions, seeri at the Center 

MMI NLJIO/xni t * and in the Clinic ir^ude spastic and athetoid cerebral palsy, 

n\DCrK| general hypotonia and gross. psycho-motor r^tardationY^brain 

. OMlLL/riLllN damage,' and ^ther syndrom^. Most of these childeen are 

f * unable to sit independently and possess no head control o{ any 

^* kind-. Occasionally hyper-stejreo movements of the head 

A complicate therapy-techniques.^ Therefore, sorne' basic objec- 

»^ ^ • ^ tives^of Center *and Clinic Programs for 'these' children 

. ft • , ' * ' include — . . * to ^ 

. ^ • ■ c • ^ / ' * Teach head control so each child sees the surrounding 

1^ ' ^ / environment ri^t side up, jpot upside down or^deways 

/ * ' * * as is the case- when he is pK)ne or supine on the floor 

: . \ 5 • most of the time. , ^ 

\ ' . . ^ . • Teach independent sitting skills so each child can be 

• . • exposed to a variety of* toys, puzzles, and appropriate 
academic concepts. 
• Prepare each child for further developmental skills such 
as crawling, creeping, standing, and walking. 



r 





\ ' METHODS 



Have the child in a sitting position on the fl^r with his legs 
in front of him and the soles of his feet facing each other. \ 
Then measure the cross distance from^the tips of ^he toes to 
ihe back .of the buttocks. Obtain a car inner tube of this 
diameter from a service station or tire dealer; Inflate the tube 
and put the child inside making sure his elbows rest on either 
>s1de of the infkted tube. Assist- the child in holding hi^head 
up straight whifelle is inside the tube. ' 

Occjisionally let^the chil^^experience some discomfort from ^ 
extreme flexion and extension ofi^ps head. Resulting' discom- 
fort is a basic means' of communication in that the child /ee/5 
and eorpen'encej that ^these positions are not the' most * 
comfortable or desirable. 

After each experience of pain and discomfort it is impor- . 
tant to reinforce the normal strai^t'head holding position. 
This method should be ^peated for short periods of 10 to 20 
minutes at least 'three times a day with increases as necessary. 

When the child is ceady to learn sitting skills, encourage him 
to use his annS"tht(t are resting on the inflated tube. Again, 
• you are guiding the child to learn throu^ experiences. When 
the child is ready to progress further, renvove about -two to 
k three pounds of air from the tube. This allows sli^tly more ^ 
^give in the firmness of the tube when the child seeks support . 
with his arms and requires trunk musclps to provide needed 
support. This is hard and prolonged work but the rewards are 
great. , 



These pictures show this three year old 
child progressing from having virtuaUy 
no head contro^ (no. 1)m6 fairJy good' 
head control (no. 5). The child (no. 2) is 
seated* in a well inflated tube. He has no 
head control and therefore assumes vari*~ 
ous flexion^xtension positions. After 
experiencing <Jiscomfort, he is reinforced 
with b desirable, comfortable position 
(no. 3)^* Occasionally upper trunk sup- 
port is gjven to* reinforce ^e trunks 
positioning and encourage head move- 
ments alone (no. 4). ' 



By HASU S^PATEL , N ^ ' 
The author ts-af filiated with' the 
Onondaga Association for the Re- 
tarded, 600 South Wilbur Avenue, 

\ Syracuse^ New York 13204. * 
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IV. INNOVATIVE 
FAC 

Innovative Ide^s 





By HAP COLE 




DURING the course of my work as a 
developmental^r^medial physical educa- 
tion teacher of severely handicapped 
, youngsters, I searched many books for 
ideas to help nte do a better job. Every- 
where I looic^ed one main thought seemed 
prevalent reach each child where h^is. 
This can^only be accomplished* with an • 
accurate method of assessment. If grpwth 
is accepted as following a logical sequen- 
tial pattern, then physical/motor/social 
skills must be assessed to determine 
wher^ they cease so a schedule can be .«^t 
up that , allows ^a child to achieye ana^^ 
attain needed skills. .Random, haphazard 
activities ate detrimental to the indi- 

* vidual, especially if programs and activi- 
ties dp not meet the needs of the child; - ; 
The important element when working ^ 
with se>;ere)y' handicapped children is to 
give each one a chance to participate with 
success in activities designed to meet his ^ 
plu^cular ^eeds. 

A large percentage <jf' children with 
whom I work gained much from special- 
ised toys or puzzles. While visual experi-. 
ences increase Visual perception and 

* auditory experiences^ increase auditory 
' perception, i wanted -to provide a stim- 
ulus, ^to promote overall perceptual' 




HEIGHT 

WIDTH 2%' 

TRIANGLE YELLOW 

SQUARE RED 

CIRCLE GREEN 

BACKGROUND BLUE 
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^owth as awareness of one's self devel- 
oped. Thus, the jorm ^perception board 
and the folding balance beam^ were de- 
signed to stimulate tactile, visu§l^ and 
'auditory perception, as well as to provide 
opportunities for youngsters to'cxperi- 
ence fine « and gross motor responses, 
langus^e development, and finally mem- 
ory sequencing. (An article about the 
folding balance beam appears on page 72. 

In describing the form apperception 
board three happy face li^ls are wired in 
relay series with each other so that when 
the yellow trian^e is knocked down, the 
yellow light goes on; when the red square 
goes down, the red light comes on; and^ 
wjien the« green circle drops the green 
light is lit. When all three shapes are 
knocked down, fourxed lights circling the 
bell light up and the bell rin^. 

One is likely to increase an exhibited 
behavior if a reward is positive and given 
immediately after completing a defined 
task. iJ'herefore the form perception 
board was made to give immediate feed- 
back for successful experiences. Positive 
reinforcement is essential to increase mo- 
tivation, which in turn leads to improved 
self-concept and greater confidence. • 



r 



HAP COLE, the author of this 
• articley is a teacher of develop- 
mental-remedial physical educa- 
tion with the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of 
Schoolsy Downeyy California. ^ 
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' Sutoi^mHcs means retneinlimii^ form* 
ted ahipcf byfeding than. Hie fiiild k^, 
f6eld%/|iit|M$, lemcmberM^ thkt hk^ 
lingers «re toudiing ttie ^det/fnmt, «iid^ . 
UcLcHe 16 reinfimodLSyTtlie^teac^ 
giving veri»d.cuetiUclLi»j|fiNM^ e^^ 
or rowwi. For diildreit wliojtaii talk or " 
even utter a aound» kngaagfe' req^^^ . 



are encoMfwed. fttviiig 
the form adds taeole fltin 



atimtdatkm* 



vHame 




^bw pnptsB to placuif the form on the r:^ 
floor over papdr juid hanng ihe duUd 
trace arouna it aa in utihg a tJMtkU, / ' 
Havinjg tlw aiild comMue tbeiirai^to ' 
the o^M oKiject adda more pereMiM 
^andmdmory reoo^tioiL^ . ; 





colored idM^e l^^ 
: the jdiaprof 'wpiarea;. Mui^et^iaadx cirr% 
det aadflacink tiiem'oit theapftopirtetf 
tempUte Idds eolor iojtki^lS^M^M 
uneitlietie ienfk>ry .;^rtimi^ ^ 



^vewarda^ ;are %M«d%to round ;Oiit 

^ total growth INTOMB^ 
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.^|dlite,re]ietitiotia my;lH>needS^^ 
rX^jjhirai^ Jiew^ C«cti (chjld'alWm' 
; r^looUiqp.ioaeetf ^^t^^ foeaoicif the/ 
,lbrm.;^W;>'dom^^^ rtvwaid^^ la'^ 
V>>Mnedkte die ; 

r iMit thiii^ Ike^ 

^^,|ja|^itory;:anmiel;jn^ • 
^^moie polM and hrting.'^ 




; A;^^»liate h hbld 1* and the fidid 
.adctU a JoriB to match the btie J>eii«V 

/hud. OiM^.\thia pattern 'of Incotm^^n-^ 
attained^ - cokxa and ah^iea 
chanied to add more variety eapedally if 
the diUd had each form * memoriied 
aceolding to totoT alone. In thiaivay^ the 
ihape and not the color hiUBt be lemem^ 



lema:& to a^ tibe chHd to knodc ^ 

Ae IbcmMf; the-wToi«^ cxMr k 
.JcnodcaddownnoUghtfoesdn.:::^:. 
Jy appIyinK nundiera to ^ 
; tfameg ean be phyed by Jldti«, iiiiMrae|^5. 

Kor Att«lte«kttef»orihe^\ 
^^Qkttee hM hdp^ chiU^ nmam^; 

letter^ c^M^y thte hi iiiaMi^^ 





More severely involvech childtcn wi^J,^ 
limited mobility havcf just as mucji fun aJf ' f-. 
other students. At times they need help 
extending their, arms to knock down 
forms, but the rewani of the li^t makes 
it ail worthwlule. 

When a child crawls several feet to the 
board, additional etosi motor fcspons<s 
arc developed. Many cerebral pilsicd 
children have a hard time reaching. and 
extending upward, but this board adds 
t/ul little extra incentive to success. 



it 




The importance of itting all three areas 
of sensory input -tactile, visual, and 
auditory — cannot be overemphaslj&<k 
So nuny times we Use just oi)e or two^ 
but very seldom all thre^ gt one tim^ - 
this is so important and necessary 
nuuiy of these youngsters. . ^ ^ 



to 




The highest level this boarjLhar'bceS 
used for is to jninxove'lan£uagc dcvclof^- 
nient^-Hcrroncdiild is telling the other 
iS^nockr down the square. ♦ 




The uhlinurte rewtfd i$,captured herrf - a 
m^t blg.smik! When.yog see this, yoi| 
toow you have tucceeded« * . * 



More capable children throw^ to develop 
fine motor control. Verbal cues are used 
to illicjt auditory stimulation and 
nicmory sequencing. For example, 
knock down tHe tqtiare first, the triangle 
secondh and the' circle last. Accuracy in 
throwinj^ is now a vital part of the total 
growth, particularly when challenging 
the memory for sequencing. 




One child shows a template to another 
who attetppts to knock down thc'cor- 

' re^nding, form. The childrtri have 
grown to a point where they can chal- 
lenge, each other to see hoijr k>ng it takes 

to to Rirack down the correct form once it 
has been shown. This takes mental alert- 
nete, viwal «ccinty» fine motor control^ 
wd menial decoding»« . 



A'uditory stimulation must play a great 
{5art for the girl to remeiiber from the 
very beginning that the square has four 
sides. Next/ visual stimulation to spot 
the square and fine' motor control to 
Knock the form down with^he ball come 
into play. If the light comes on, the 
reward is immediate and when all three 
are correct, the bell sounds. 




It gets tiresome to run bade and set up 
the boird. «o hooks and strinm have 
been attached so that two can ^y the 
game. If more memory scauendng Is 
necessary, pull up the second form that 
WIS knocked down^so that the child 
must remember the sequence for knodi* 
it^ down the forms to make the correct^ 
response. 

Have the child lift iip the rc4 form 
second regardless of when it was 
knodced down. Problem solving situa* 
tioiW are many and varied so mX the 
hotirs these children nlay provide them 
%dt^ niany oj^rtunities to le«m. 
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Programming Techniques 



That WORK 



High interest self-motivating, programmed, jpaterlals are 
designed^o spark chddren to learn when traditionaLways have 
not been successful. Tasks^were designed to permit each child 
to execute them successfully by himself or with minimum help. 
Many of these tasks were adapted from commercially mar- 

, keted puz2les and perceptual-lnotor games. The author de^vel- 
oped*isome and others originated from observing children with 
learning problems. The tasks^are not particularly unusual but 
they have worked for the staff and the children Any interested 
leader can adapt some of these suggestion^ or design new 
ones to meet the needs of an individual or group. 
. Keys to effectiveness for%is approach, are. (1) specific, 
sequential steps. to accomplish the task, i2] immediate high 

^ interest In the tasks by students, (3) positive rewarding feeling 

'upon completion of each task. Obviously, time and effort are 
necessary for this as in any worthwhile undertaking. The kids. 

"however, not only like.tt but learn from the experience. 



NOTErWhat is education? So often iearhing experiences 
have been approadhedas teacher/ teader ini^ests.Jyack^ 
grounds, slhd' eyfperiences. Here is an approach that is 
child-centered with the focus on learning. The nature of 
learning is concentrated oh with the understanding that the 
more experiences and opportunities given a child, ^the 
g(eater, the. chances for use and application. 

*Tfiink of dll the possibilities of these activities-small 
motor and manipulative activities requiring dexterity; con* 
pepts of laterality, directionality, shape, color, and numbers; 
opportunities to'follow directions, work together, read, solve 
problems, and have fun whlFe being successful„fhe details 
and approach x^an be modified according to the participat- 
ing yoi/ngstefs regardless of age, functional ability, or 
impairments* Activities are appropriate for school, recrea^ 
tion center, home, or wherever children are found, . 
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hfoward Sorrell is 9 physical education instructor at the Barrett 
Elementary School, 4400 Henderson Drive, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, 



The Program jn Action 

Regardless Of specific methods^to implement this progiiam. 
a 'circuit approach or st^ion techniques are used.'' Among ihe 
endless ways ot putting this program into action are: 

Make and place instruction cards fof each activity In a 
specific area. Students, who can, readfafmJ follow instructions. 
Others have someone else read the instruction^ to them. If 
possible, instfuctfons should be in picture form so' everyone 
can follow th^m easily. 

Devise stations 6r areas so students move in a prescribed 
order, sfay at each for a specific time, then rotate at-a signal. 
Use contact paper, tempera paint, or other ^means to show 
movement pattern arpong«stations; use music for background 
during the action phase of activity. Stop the music as a signal 
to move to the next station. Aides, peer tutors, and volunjeers 
can be used.to work with students who need ^xtra 'help or ;3t 
especfally difficult stations. ' • - ' ^ 

'Devise a check-off list so eaph child can maintain a record of 
what has been accomplished, how long it has taken, and other 
information to show achievement. 

Include sufficient stations ar^d activities so each youngster 
has a chance to become mofe proficient and meet new chal- 
lenges through active participation. Obtain ideas and sugges- 
tions from childrerv on new ways tasks can be used at §ach 
station. * * * '-^ ■ . 

Incorporate appropriate commercial activifies, a^.. Perfec- 
tion. Beat-the-Clock. Tug-Boat, puzzles, domirraes, Twister, 
and To|s*Across, as activity stations. 'Visit stores for 
atiditionaf games for this program. 
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Blindfold Fishing 

• Have your partner tie a bandana over your eyes so you 
cannot see. 

With the blindfold on. pick out the foliowing from each 
hammer, boot, brush, screwdriver, dustpan (or use 
differ8nf^cei(t denominations). 
Counting I 

• Picl( up th^e quarters and put them in the mustarCI jar. 

• Picic up teApennies and put th6m in the jelly jar. 

• Pick up five\dimes and put them in the pickle jar. 

• Pick up sev^ nickels and put thenrt in the glass. 

• Count t|ie amount in each jar. 





Shint Your Slioot 

^ • ^ineyour stioes with tWe brush. 
* • Use the buffer to shine'your shoes. 
Pump Up trie Ball 

• Wet a needle with your tongue. 

• Slowly slip the needle into the valve. 

• Screw the pum0 into the needle valy|^. 

• Pump up the ball until it is full and firrn. 

^ • Take needle out of the valve and play with the ball. 




Bomb SItt Practica 

• Stand in frpnt of the ladder and drop three bean bags. ' 

• Stand on the first step of the ladder and drop five bean 
bags into the waste basket. 

• Stand on the second step of the ladder and drop two bean 
bags into the tin can. 

• Stand on 'the top of the ladder and drop four bean bags 
into the metal pot. 

• Repeat, dropping marbles into jars. 

Pencil Sharpening wfth Snoopy and the Regular Machine 

• Take one pencil from the tin can and sharpen it In the 
Snoopy*machine» 

• Take a second pencil irom the can and sharpen it using 
the-regular machine. 

Stack of Rings 

• Take rings from the tin can and stack them with the larjiest 
at the bottom and the smaller ones on the top. . ^ 
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Lace Up Boots 

• Put both boots over your own shoes^^ 

• Lace both .boots up to the top". .,1* ♦ 

• Tie a bow in each of the laces. 
Count the Beans * 

• With your right hand pick and count fifty beans. Place 
them of)e at a timelnto the jar. 

• With your left hand pick and.cpunt fifty beans. Place them 
one At a time into the jar. 

• Pick and count twenty bean§. Place.them two at.a tirpe into 
miH^r with left^and right hands. 

• Screw the top of the jar on tightly. 

Combination Lock * " 

u «LUnlockthe combination lock by turjiing thedral as directed 
t>y the cornbinatlbn numbers. 
'• Lock it again. 

• Uniock the lock in the same manner as done before. * ^ 

• Lock the lock again, 

• Look at th e clock and check how long it takes to unlock the 
lock. - 

• Unlock the lock without looking at the paper with the com- 
^bination. 

Package Pennies w * * 

• Remove a handful of pennies from the j^tr. 

• ^lace pennies in five stacks of ten each. 

• Place each stack in the penny packaging p^per ^nd then 
.fold the ends/ * • \ . 

Print your nlime on the package. ' 




Top the Jar 

• Look at all jars and alhops. 

• Pyt on a blindfold. ^ . , ' . 

• Place tops on correct jars. ^ 
Light theJ-lghU ' ' ^ v> . 

• Fit batteriiesinto the appropriate flashlight-i.e., pen-light, 
mini, small, standard, and largfe. 

Thread Beadi 

• Select one strincr 

^. • Select two roundblue beads. . 

• Select four orange cubes. 

• Select six red triangles. 

• Select eight green Cylinders, ^ ^ 

• String all df these objects. ^\\: 

• Remove airpbjecls and place them baek into the t^o^for 
next classmate to use, ' - . • 
Homemade ^Softbatls 

• Crgmbiealarge piece of newspaper into ^ ball the si2e of 
a softbalL ; . ^ * '^^ ^ 

• Strap Itwith'ihreeor four pieces of rnasking tape. 
' • l^ractice catching with a classmate. . 

Shoot for the barrel target, . - - ^ 
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Facilities 



THE SWEDISH 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
TflAIL' 

Used and pnr\ted with the compliments 
of the Royal Swedish Consulate General, 
New York City 





IN EUROPE, the last decade has seen an 
increase in the ntimber of physical fitness 
trails available. Constructed around 
schools, factories, hotels, and golf 
courses, they offer communities unique 
recreation packages. These trails can also 
be used effectively by impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped persons including men- 
tally retarded individuals. 

Physical fitness trails provide com- 
prehensive facilities for physical con- 
ditioning activities. By combattihg a wide 
range of contemporary^problems — seden- 
tary jobs, tensions^ and overweight - 
physical fitness trails reestablish the criti- 
cal balance J)etween activity and nutrition 
with a regimen that naturally regulates 
intake of vitamins and use of energy. 
That such programs are necessary has 
been shown by-stitdies which cite reduced 
physical activity as a prime source of 
fatigue and « illness affecting millions at 
home and on the job. 

An actual trail is a smooth surface a 
lew feet wide and one to three miles long, 
laid outithrough all kinds of terrain, and 
designed to accomplish as many different 
goals as possible. Signs placed along wind- 
ing paths suggest how to proceed and at 
what speed, what to do, and how long to 
continue. Trails also include workout 
sites equipped with instruction signs 
which describe a variety of exercises for 
participants. Constructed in this manner, 
the physical f^ess trails provide practical 
programs for jogging, walking, running, 
calisthenics, and * even winter cross- 
country skiing for people of all ages. In 
additior\^trails arc designed so that all 
participaiu^^nging from casual per- 
formers to elite competitors-can use a 
tcail simultaneously without interfering 
with one another. 




•jf^/f >^Oros$-s«^^^ of physics! fftn^ M 



^^^^^s^ii^^^fei^t AND BASE COURSE 



^^#lP^^nSp^e^|b^' ' W ' '^Trails aie'desi^ sd maintenance can 
liiaii^Sitsaiai^/i^aa^ HSone with a tractor. %.ey incorporate 

±>_n^:t-r3-5j>i.-_-^.*__; ^jj jj^ c«n 1)C kept.dy ^throuj^oaU 

most 6f the year. Qm i8:;t^en tos^e'^AaV- 



'^^^^1^0M^^m-yAfJP«^.«ct ,not.«po«d to r^m^jm, 
■'^^^''i:--'^'^^^-^^^^^^ 'there jlyould, be no.looee 

ifMiit^^^lt$acocli» or sharp stmps along traik i 

\xUi^nUfMm&^^ skiers. .UphiU 
faSlfc^ie^lM^^feSi^^^ that a skier ^ 

Inti^il^tJ^ or siWtch. - 

are aUl^oid^^^ Care must 
ibote sufficient park- 
liff^Mice^^^ ta\Ae starting point 
j^bdVi^ities- t*hcrc iisers can change 
.'^0|^A»^ relax m a sauna. 



ROUGH GBtADING.-- xv.^ . 
•-iijtfth^jfc^ 

ac^^k;^te^V tractor al<Hig^il^::ytire 
• length: ili h^jVSiy forested iteeU^es the 
fiorest alljacent to the trail |s thinned to 
improve snow cover. * 



fig. 2^ Crosssecthn of physkaf fitness fral with 
bise course. 



DRAINAGE 

Broofet^ joid streams^, '4bre - bridged 
>«)ierever ;th^ are crossed. Bridges arc^^ 
ahotit ;teii^>^t^^ wideb and dc^^ed to 
•support 5^ jfiractdr if necessa«x*.C^^15rts 

provided lor diU^ and oth^jdej^fes* 
jifo^ thkr Woiilll Be dainm^ybyi;^^^ 
Sheet jnetdi ic>r concrete \c?ahr^ are 
recommended* -^To accO!Atiw)datc^lM«vy 
luring runoffs, 'culverts should bcr ittade 
twice 4tst; lar|je as normal. As^ j^^uge 
improves^'msihtenance requirements di- 
minish: 1,, ^ ' .V 

On.retativety level, wni/jfotom 
ground resting xm a solid sub^hase, the 
rough graded surface can usually be used 
as a ]mt for- the surface coating. F^i^ 
with a porous material such as gravel to a 
thickness of at^least ei^t inches is neces- 
sary on mobl ♦ground where the load 
canying capacity is relatively good. A 
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WORKOUT SITES 

Workout sites can be located 
adjacent to the start, at the finibh, 
or along the trail. 





MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION . SIT-UP RACK 



Calisthenic e(|iiipmrnt is made 
mainly of pressure-impregnated 
wood and galvanized iron inbin^ 
For example, a dumb[)ell b^ir is 
made of galvanized iron tubing 
about five feet in length. Disks are 
made of wood and vary in size 
from one to two feet in dianjK^ter 



A sit-uf) rack lo use as a ^tand 
for sit-uph or as a stand for l)ark 
arehes can be made in many differ- 
ent ways DiHlarue between the 
foot log and the slat platform is 
about 16 inches. This log is 
positioned so^that it is at lea>t four 
inches higher than the slat platform. 
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SIGNS AND MARKERS 

Slv^lS^^^^* Direction sij^iJ^^ i*rc nredrd to 



,%mi^t|rlig|ia|«^;)^^ tW way trails. Distance .sipus « 

Krii^^lMs^^m^^iieS^ bo put up rvorv 300 foct along the 
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HORIZONTAL BAR RACK 



^. LOG-LIFTrNG RACK 



I-IGHTING 



Stepped racks for horizwnta! 
bars arc arranged so exercises and 
activities can he performed cor- 
rectly by users of all heights. 



The log-lifting rack is about four 
feet high. Vertical parts arc 
positioned directly beneath the lift- 
ing logs and are buried 24 to 28 
inches Into the ground tovnsure 
sufficient stability. 



A lighted physical fitness trail 
enables more people to participate^ 
in well orgarii/ed training and rec re 
atiori programs.* Moreover, there is 
less risk of accidents afong a lighted 
trail Light poles arul lines have to 
be laid out in collaboration with the 
landowner, nature conservation 
experts^ power coinpatiics, and 
other concerneil parties. 
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Equipment 





Balance 

Beam 



One thought motivated development of the fohling halance 
beam (patent pending) — getting children in wheelchairs 
to balance on a beai^i a"J;d propel themselves forward. For 
tactile stimulation, a child can;he down on tlje beam and 
pull himself along with a knotted rope^ And sinre the beam 
has m^ny coIqYs, visual stimulation can be introduced by 
having; the child name the different colors as he moves down 
the beam. Do you have any ideas on how to introduce audi- 
ry stimulation? How about ringing a bell as each color 
assed? 

Since the necessary 12 foot long beam is cumbersome, 
it is cut in half aud the two ends hinged together. Fifteen 
inch sections are painted various coh)rs along the face of 
the beam. Resin on the top provi<Jes a flat-, smooth surface 
to piake sliding easy. 

Position on the board is very important if each child 
is to have fun and succeed. For example, learning to grasp 
a ropeds hard for nfany severely involved, cerebral palsied 
children. Yet the picture shows a young man having fun 
naming bright colors, using muscles he never used before. 
Balancing his body on the board, and puljing himself for- 
ward. Laughing? You bet! These programs and activities! 
create much joy and laughter. A little extra creativity c,an 
make a world of difference in the success of your physical 
education classes. 

flptefSee nages 64-66 for a* related article by the author 
dealing witl^othei equipment for sensory -raptor experiences 
for children severely limited in their gross motor capabilities. 



HA^ COLE is a 4evelopmental*remedial physical ek(icg/ • 
tion teacher y Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools ^ 
Downey^ California. \ 
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\ BOX 
TANDEn 



Glenn A G ruber ts a physical education teacher at the Paul A. Dover 
State School in Taunton. Massachusetts 02780. and Linda R. Meyef, 
former recreational therapist at the Paul A Dover State School, is a 
PhD candidate in special physical education at the University of 
Connecticut 




Btcychng is one of the most popular recreational activities 
in the United States today Over 80 million Americans b^ike as a 
means of exercise, transportation, or a way of having fun Be- 
* cause bicycling promotes social interaction, helps to develop 
coordination and leg strength, and provides an excellent' 
opportunity to learn roa(} safety, it can be an important tool 
in educating mentally retarded persons. Unfortunately, retard- 
ed individuals who hav€4ow reasoning ability or suffer from 
severe balance and coordination problems often are not able 
to successfully participate in bicycling activities Efforts of the 
^ iate Tony Foster, vocational instructor at Paul A. Dever State 
School (Xaunfon, Massachusetts) have made cycling a reality 
for these people with a special kind of -bicycle, the box tandem. 

The box tandem is two similarly sized bicycles connected in 
parallel by several metal bars vyelded to the frame of each bike. 
A movable bar connects the steering mechanisms soothe han* 
dlebars can turn only in unison. This arrangement allows a 
child with a handicapping condition to experience the freedom 
of pedaling and steering a bicycle on his own while a staff 
member or volunteer rides beside ready to provide extra pedal 
power, emergency braking, or steering assistance. Since the 
box tandem is extremely stable, *a staff memtffer can teach a 
' ql^ild or even manipulate his limbs while the bicycle is in 
motion. r * ^ ^ 



The box tandem is easy and inexpensive to build. Materials 
^needecLior construction are two bicycles of similar size, four 
"preces of metal tubing. to be use^ as supports, o,ne flat metal 
bar lor the steering mechanism, two angle irons, two pairs of 
nuts and bolts, and two washers. Metal supports should be 
'long enough to allow handlebar clearance between the^wo 
bicycles. Assembly of the box tandem consists of welding two 
support ba^ to each bicycle's frame near the handlebars 
Rem^nntngsupport bars are joined in a criss-cross fashion and 
welded to the rear frames, bars are crossed to assure fool^ 
clearance vyhije pedaling A^. angle iron is welded to the under- 
*side of each bicycle's fork to provide a base for^'the steering 
mechanism. Ends of the flat metal bar are then bolted to the 
apglekironsf This bracket supplies enough strength so the box 
,,^tandem*^can be turned by either set of handlebars Materials 
needeti to construct the box- tandem (excluding bicycles) 
should be under five dollars depending on how much^a welder 



^eh local police and fire dep^rtmente will donate 
" 'have been lost, unclaimed; or broken, 
arded children and adults and those suffering 
palsy or other physical defects have success- 
enjpyed riding box tandem bicycles at Paul A. 
hool. Physical edocators and recreators in other 
parts of ttie country should be able to provide this f>tcycling 
opportunity to individuals with a variety of^ handicapping 
conditions. 



charges. 
bicyclesJ 
Sever 
from cei 
fully usei 
Dever State 
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By RICKI HENRY 




w teach with 
tabes 



A SIMPLE TUBE 
LIKE THIS 




CAN BECOME 
A ^ OR A 




OR A^ THERE 
ARE NO MAGIC 
WORDS - IN FACr, 
NO WORI^ AT ALL. 
It's NONVERBAL & 
It WORKS WONDERS. 



RiCKl] HENRY^u affiliated with j Texas' Women's VnU 
versity^. Denton J.Texas. ■ ] / * 

Photographs ^by NORMA CART f^RlGHT, professor 
hcQlth educattonf Te^cas Woman's University^ Denton^ Texas. 
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When^ working with special children, 
teachers/leaders have a tendency to, be- 
come too enthusiastic - often wasting 
valuable class time by overvcrbalizing 
needless instructions! 
More teachers/ leaders 
should strive to spend a 
portion of each class 
day giiiding children 
through nonverbal acttvities. Nonverbal activities of- 
fer children^ opportunities to experiment with their 
own creativeness, inventiveness, juid self expression. 
By developyig greater creativity in structured ^ttings, 
children can learnt to function more adequately' and 
independently in other jlituations. 
iAn innovation activity with tubes ha^ been developed for 
ana used effectively with special children. Tubes are lioUow, 
twelve inch cylinders that can be used for any type of 
movement pattern. Beating or pounding on the flooi; or walls, 
mimicking objects like footbalU^r guns, and numej*ous other 
movements usually accompanyactivities in classes where tubes 
•are used. ' 

Tubes are easy to make and quite inexpensive — a golf club 
casings cut into equal sections becomes three tubes. With the 
price of each casing less than $.25, any teacher/leader can have 
ail^abundancc of tubes for an inribvativc program* And the 
tubes can be covered with contact paper to add bright colors 
and designs. i* * • ^ . * 

When introducing tubes to a group of youngsters, one of 
two techniques has. been u^ed. In the first approach, the - 
teacher/leader says absolutely nothing, places tubtjson the 
floor, and slowly .^giijs a movement sequence while the 
children curiously w^tch. gradually, youngsters pick up tubes 
and the movement sequence with no verbalized instruction. In - 
this tecltViique, the teach cr/leadcr goes through tliree basic 
steps of beginning a simple movement paU^rn that interests 
children, gurding children ir/tq mavement through^csturcs but 
with no verbalization, and showing approval When children 
pick up tubes and movement patterns. The children also go 
thfoTftgh thr^e steps. They observe the teacher, solve problems 
with no verbal fnstructic^hs, and pick up movement sequences 
of the teachcr/lcadcr. Thbt proccdur<tg^j^ both the teacher/ 
leader and the children chances to express-thcms^lves through 
movement^ Usually youngsters with learning disabilities crydy 
this methotfimmensely. 

Thcf second technique is easier and requires less inyolvcmcnt 
by leach ei^lcadcr .&ld' children. It simply b<^n$ when the 
teaclicr/lcadcr gives each child a tjjbc and then -starts a 
' movement pattern with no verbal communication. This tech • 
nigire requires less prSblem-solving ability so that lower level 
' children usually respond better to it, . . ^ ' - - , 

After the children have been introduced to tubes, the 
• teachcr/lcadcr begins p very* siinple scries ^ of movement 
, patterns. Simple movement pattcmiijrnay consist of followi|ig 
the teach cr/leader in basic skills like >valkin^ foiVard, back- 
.ward, or sideward; staftding^still-whilc moving tubes in the 
same-manner as the teacher/leader; or^walking while moving 
tubes through' consecutive movements. Simple movements are 
easy for children to follow .and give them early feelings of 
^succ(:ss with nonverbal activities A simple repetition of easy 
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movements gradually leads to a series^ of more complex 
movements. Complex nxovements may consist .of elementary 
tumbling stunts^ obstacle courses^ and/or o^ch child creating 
his own movement series. 

A variety of locomotor movements c!fn be performed with 
tubes. It is usually better for the teach cp/leader to introduce 
simple-locomotor movements with tubeh early in cla^^i sessiofis. 
Walking, running, skipping, jumping, and sliSing are rather 
quickly picked up by most youngsters, and it give5 them 
opportunities to move freely about the play area with no 
confused shouting or yelling. Such fast paced activities may 
gradually be made more difficult by beating thl^oor, walls, or 
other objects in the same manner as the teacher/leader. 
Beating fliythmical patterns with tubes enhances locomotor 
activities and, in turn, develops a greater sense of rhythm in 
' children. After these activities are successfully accomplished, 
liie teacher/leader can slart a series of various locomotor 
movements intermeshed with different ways of beating the 
tubes. * » 

Nonlocomolor activities are lijiiltcd only by the combined 
creativity of teacher/leader .iiid children. Any nicA^emcnt may 
be executed with tubes as long as each child remains in a 
stationary place on the floor. Nonloconiotor activities* can he 
incorporated early in the program along with locomotor skills. 
If a group of youngster becomes somewhat* ro^dy during 
locomotor movements, tlie leaclier/lpader can easily*«lO|>^and_- 
b^n more relaxing nonlocomolor activities. An example of 
a movement sequence would be to have children walk forward 
beatings tubes on the floor, h^l|^ sidewards four limes, 
swing arms in a stationary po.silion, and conclude with rapid , 
gallops around the play area. Noiilocomolot aclivitie.^ can 
imlude.^tasic concepti> like high, low, up, down, fa>l, ^l()w, 
right, left, doekwise, counteVclockwiH', A leaclu-r/leader nuiy 
have'thf* group of children walk low whilo hdding; tubes high, 
jump in a clockwise direction, or walk in a counterclockwise' 
direction while lubes are held in the right li ^d/ Tlie^e .skills 
can easily be performed by following the teaclier/leJHJ* r who 
^uscs no word.s. 

To creayi qdded enjoyment for youngsters, ytlie tea 
leader may introduce various aniipal walks./Usiially - most 
children create *tlieir own unique versions of ^animals and act 
out animal "movenieni patterns. Tlie*ele])liant walk with the 
tybe b^t\YeCn the hands as jhe Infnk 'aiid the seal walk with 
the tube balanced across, thg nose arc two aninial vQkjr<hat 
* Sre enjoyed by the children. Children al^O have a»tc"ndency to - 
pretend thpy ar*e favorite characters such as:, ' « 

• Football player - boy»s^sualiyfaiitasi/.e that they are 
> huge and very powerful. As ^he football [> layer walks 

. slowly lo conserve Ins^great strength,' the tube bei'.oines 
•.,ltho/odtball. • . ^ 

• |/;i^n har\ter youngsters begin this vbaHa^-ter'^Talk-by 
I very ^quietly tiptoeing and hiding behind objects as they 
/ advance toward a lion; the tube i^s iisigU^a^v the gi(n,* \ 

• Moon walker --^ chWArbn walk very slowfy^and alwaijjs 
/ keep one foot flat onHhe floor; the tube is used as |i roek 

,>^Vprob^ » - , ' • ^ . 

\For these types' of animal and characJter walks, eliildrrn 
enjoy ,ti;i4nimal verbalization so as tcf portray b(4lcr anifnal ,and ^ ^ 
othcP; sounds. - ' O < * 





Gym Scooter Modification 

• ■ ' ^ ^ " 

' Paul Yourchisin^ 
Adapted Physical Education Specialist 
Warren County School District 
204 Oriondtga Avenue 
Warren, Pennsylvania 16365 



Many children enjoy using gym scooters, and with a little time 
^and effort it is possible to mpdify a common oblong gym scooter so 
that virtually any child can use it successfully. Materials needed are 
two 1-Inch eye bolts, four3-inch hook screws, four 1 'A-inch pulleys, 
two 2'inch' by 4'inch by 3 foot boards, and a length o^ Va-inch 
braided nylon rope that is dependent on room size. 



HOCX SCKEV 



otictc SCOOT a 



For easy construction and instaliation, follow these steps: 

1. Attach an eye bolt to each end of the scooter. * 

2. Attach a hook screw ncifir the end of each board, both on the 
4-inch side. 

3. Mount boards vertically on opposite walls, facing each other. 
One end is at floor level. 

4. Hang a pulley on each hook. 

5. Run the ropS from one eye bolt, through each pulley, and ajfach 
tb the other eye bolt; be sure rope is taut. If small spring clips like 
thos0 found on leashes are used to attach the rope^e entire unit is 
easily assembled and disassembled. ^ 

6. Tum down the hook screws when not in use, to prevent any 
injury. , _ , 




This scooter modification ts valuable for children with limitations 
that prevent them from deriving benefit or^enjoyment from regular 
gym scooters-. Since the scooter movement is limited to^a straight 
line, a chitd whcNs unable to control a free scooter can achieve a 
real senseo/ aobohsplishment by movir^ from one definite location^ 
to another. The instructor may also assist the child by pulling on the 
top rope, or provide variable resistance to make the activity more 
difficult and challenging, \ \ 



V. LEADERSHIP 
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BY ROGENE MYERS 



They ^ re 
the Best! 




A SPECIAL PROJECT resulted from a video presentation 
given in th<f spring to junior high schooNstudents in Quincy, 
Michigan /five miles east of ColJ^^r State Honrxerpeedback 
indicated thaLsoQie of these students wanted to find out how 
they, could c^me to the Coldwater State Home and work with 
residents. Th^ir guidance counsel olr contacted ^he public 
relations direcl^r at the State Home and a special pfoject 
was planned when it was discovered that several interested 
students were 13 years*^6f age and too young to obtidn a work 
permit or to volunteer witKout direct supervision. • ^ 

^So as not tp restrict anyone ^s. summer too much; three day 
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a week, one and oneihalf hour daily play thefcapy sessions were 



set up for approximately jeight weeks in a cottage for 
physically handicap*d residents. -These children were also 
retarded and had no\special •education* classes, no physical 
yiSfhpy sessions, no recreational opportunities, or no foster 
grandparept program. Althou^ residents were between 10 and 
21 years of age,^they functioned mentally at levels between sk 
months and .fodr years. Several mildly retarded children who 
needed peer group interaction were, also included in the 
project. - ^ ' 

As the summer progressed,' several yolunteer^ had to be 
away to attend camp or go on fanSily vacation; each found 
friends "to substitute and come in to play in their places. With 
six to eight students daily we were able to include more 

• residents in the program and to increase the time for Several 
f residents to two sessions a day rather than the planned^e. 

Volunteers were transported by car pools as parents alternated 
driving the six to eight miles to the State Home. 

Throughout April and May a program supervisor and trainer 
worked with the author in developing a cooperative play 
therapy\ program for profoundly retarded r^idents. With 
summer volunteers assisting, it was possible to try out four of 
ten curriculum areas-cdjustment period, contact play, sand 
phy, and toater play, 'and''tac tile/ texture play was explored 
somewhat. Other areas include noise play, mirror/shadow play, 
seliFmovement^object play, and animal play. 

Equipment was not a problem. When a local lumber yard 
found that' I was building equipment for use in a special 
project for, residents of the State Home, lumber was provided 
at half-price. A temporary sandbdx costing $10.00 was used 

* untij the maintenance crew ha^d completed a specially designed 
one. When this second jsandbox was completed, the first one* 
W2i4 used in another progra^m. The permanent sandbox,' 
elevated off the ground like the first x)ne, was built with pipe 
for legs and h^d six cut out areas for wheelchairs. A table top 
made of .5/8 inch outdoor pl^ood protected saqd from the. 
'Weather and prevented children from eating sand wheri 
supervisors i^rt not present, ft also served as a multipurpose 
table for picnics, games^ and other activities for foster 
grandparent^ The -sandbox was placed in a sheltered area so 
children," who could .not be exposed to the sun duejto 
medication, cmJi^d participate in the program, ^. 

To^s for sanijbox and water play were purchased throu^ 
an activity jfund available to the cottage and cost about 
$40.00. Water therapy was conducted in a hea^y plastic 
wading pool elevated on a large^ tractor tire with a small 
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wooden spool (the kin'd used for electrical cable) laid^flat 
inside the tire. Children could sit at the pool in their 
.wheelchairs and play without getting thdr clothes wet. To/s 
purchased from local stores included such items as •buckets, 
shovels, sieves, Sprinkling cans, plastic sand castles, plastic 
boats, road ^graders, dump trucks, wind/water rpills,* water 
guns, and silly sand towers. . 

' With elevated sand and water play, there was more play and 
interaction with children ^y students, attendants, and others 
w^o worked with and supervised tlie children. Previously they 
had done a 'great deal of standing ai'ound tallying to one ^ 
another! These residents' began to have additional play 
experiences above and beyond those that had been structured 
for them and they also showed increased awareness and 
learning. ' 

AchievSjnents of these resident^ were hofh rewarding and 
numerous* A 20 year oldhlind, moaerately retarded boy, who 
had formerly been in a state school for the blind, finally began 
'to play in the sand during the fourth week. He filled buckets, 
dumped tAicks, made sand castles, and liked to bury arms of 
student volunteers in sand. ^ • 

A girl who functioned at a fiv'e or six month l^vel advanced 
from sitting idle for 30. minutes to responding wiih smiles and 
laughter along ' with eye reactions and responses when a 
wind-up toy radjo playing music was held close to her ears. 
She never plaf^d actively in sand or water but responded to 
, other parts of the play therapy^ogram. 

The youngest arid sj[nallest of the resid^ts loved water and 
liked to eat ainong other items, safety pins. Of Course, he 
^JKknied to eat. sand! By the middle of the summer l\e was 
playing in the sand in appropriate ways. A student volunteer 
recognized the boy s Jove (or water and would fill a sprinkling ' 
'^"^ canV pbur water over his hands, and put moisture in the "sand 
for packing and building castles. * ^ ^ 

Overall, residents responded very well dur'uygjthe 23-3ay 
project. They had received an W/i hour play, program 
.although some participated les^ because of il ness, clinic visits, 
and vacations. Studenfs volunteered an aven ge of 34!^^ours 
' each. If the st^te had hired just one of thcni f ill time, 1 1 would 
• have amounted^ to 32 full eight hour working 'days cc sting at 
least $S75. 

A^s a result of this special project, sandboxes wercmftide for 
other program areas to help lower functioning residents learn 
how to play and decrease the amount of time tbey^pent doing 
Very little. ' * . , ^ ' 

In evaluating the project, I fe^^' these fine young teen-agers ^ • 
represented '//le best workers IVe seen or.superviseiduring 11 
years of teaching! They came by it naturally because they s^ill 
enjoyed sand and water play thenriselves. TKey seldom missed a 
Tay . They^Tailgh ejir taflced , pTay ed , a ndf no cTne c ofn pi ai ne d 
because a child was so loW mentally he CQuldnH be reached. 
No one gave up^on any child. Every day each student obtained 
a new response he had no^seen previously from^is child. The - 
niost beautiful part was to .5ee such fine yo^ng people giving so 
. much to such beautiful children whc^ needed and wante^ their 
love and who showed they'^could learn when some time was 
spent with them, • 

• ROGENE MYERS is a physical education specialist at the 
tf Coldwater State Homey Coldwater^-Michigafi. 
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ELEVATED SANDBOX 

Can^be built to any, height depending on the size of the users. 
Use a base of 4 x 8' outdoor 5/8*' plywood with sides made 
from 2 X 2 s. Support can be furnished -by two wooden 
bpools placed underneath. Will hold up to 500 pounds of band. 

Height should be appropriate for wheelchair children or 
adults. Grooved areas should be cut according to the widtli* 
of wheelchairs. Steel pipes can be used for legb. A cover can 
be made from a sheet of 5/8" plywood ^ 

CUT OUT SANDBOX 




ELEVATED WATER PLAY 

' Constructed by placing a wading pool on top of a colorfully 
painted tractorHire. Support for the pool is provided by a 

. smSII woodeii spool (the kind used for electrical cable) inside 
the tire and under the pool. 
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ulty of tfTe Department 
of Physical Education/in the area 6f 
Physical Educatitfn'fdnthe Exceptional 
Child at the University of Oregom have 
estahlished a liaisOnAselationship with 
the Center on*Hurf!ko Develppment on 
tKeTJniversity of Oregon campus. In this 
setting, graduate and iipdergrac^iate 
students in physical education partici- 
pate in evaluating the motor develop- 
ment of handicapped children, explor- 
ing individual methods of' meeting the 
needs of these ch^dren, and in reborn* 
mending on-going* physical education 
programs. ^ / " ^ \ 

• ^ The Center on Human Developijient . 
^at the Uni\?ersit)r oC Oregon is a mul- 
tiphasic and iotef disciplinary approach 
lo the iinderatQnding dntl treatment of 
dejl^elopm en tally delayed children. The 
.majoi' lhrudt>of this.program is toward 
achieving a tfoining model for workers 
in the field of exceptional children. 
Several discipline^ other than physical 
education are represented in the train- 
ing model. These include special 
.education^ speech-audiology^, clinical 
' psychology , educational Jjsychdlogy, 
counseling, social work, recreation, and 
music. Training opportunities vary 
^from Bhort term observation to full time 
bloqk. placements. 
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Through diagnostic/evaluation pliiiics 
and imperial classroom programs,, uiii* 
versity students are given *^^opi^ortu* 
nity to.represeiit their respective disci"* 
pfines while participating in an interdis* 
ciplinary effort to 3lleviate the medic!^l 
and/or educational problems of tKe 
exceptional children. , ' 

P|;e9eiitly, student physical educators 
are involved in classroom programs for 
orthopedically^ handicapped children, 
who range from one to six, years in age. 
In this setting, students iire assigned to 
specific children within the classrodm 
and work" with th^m indlvidifally and 
independently on developmetJt^l motor 
task^s on a daily hasis. , 

The student physical educatars learn 
o{ their chifd^s condition through inve5}-' 
ti^atio^'of medical records and com- 
p);^'erisivje seminars. These weekly 
seminars are attended by other sfudent 
physicaj educators^an orthopedist, a 
physical therapist, and physical educa- 
tion faculty advifsors.. Often the class- 
room teacher js Invited to ^tf^nd. In 
these seminars, motor development 
activities crffjpntly used are dilfuslsed 
in detail and from & number of view- 
points. The progress of each child is 
evai^aated and suggestions ;ire made as 
lo pessibLe new activities. Many i^inies 



a home program is^discifssed which 
might be carried out b> the pitrmits of 
each child. 

Since the physical -educator also 
observes the child in the clas.srooin, he 
may notice certain behaviors that could 
unsus|)ectingly be contributing (o a 
delayed motor development of a par- 
ticular chihV This may be in the form 
of a static postui:e maiiitainet^ for exces- 
sive periods of time where the child i& 
unable to inotorically explore hi^ sur- 
routidiiigit or perhaps where' the ^hild 
simply is receiving jonly miilunal 
kinesthetic stimulation. Through open 
discussion^ in other sen^inars, which 
int^lude the clasi^ooni teacher and aidesy 
certain suggestions are m£|<fe as to the 
modification of these behaviors along 
with' ways of implementing them in the 
total curriciikim for jhe child. In this 
way tliiV cbihl 'can l>wrfit^*from the 
expertise of*the -studenk physical 
educator even during time.sariot specifi- 
cally scheduled for motor development 
activi4iesf // h important that the class* 
room program complement ' the motor 
development program and the motor 
development program complement the 
classroom program particularly if 
behavior modification principles are 
employed, • ' *^ * 
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(>t trrtn tUv studtMit 



\t the vnd of 
makes a writtrti r\ alitiitMxi of tlw* tvpr 
of (>ri>firain ailtninistrrtMl aini ihr pi^oi;- 
resi) of thv rhilil, tuiilrr his tutrtap*. In 
a<l<iition. a >ug<;ej>t**<l follt>u-^iij) j>rt>j;raiti 

|>re>riitri!. Ml of tlwsr r^^port^* arr 
filed ill thr cmMliral rrronls 




) 

'iipportiiYir iUc j>rojt;ra1fii, 
the (Iliiiirai Srrvjres Pro^rani^ at tlie 
(ieiiter is" one in wliieli j>h^»si(^ rddea- 
tion faculty and stlidents ^ire arti\el>, 
invjolyed. In thi:i4>rograin. \ounp t hd- 
dren and adol^seents. from Wifanrv t(i 
21 years of ap»» wlio are affln'te^ uitli 
severe handieappin^ e<>ndition^. are 
exannne<l and evaluated hv a ^taff of 
^ professionals. The staff is .made- up oT 
spj^eialized me<Ueal pers(yiriel nreded, 
for. each s peri fie eas*;.^ I.e., an 

* orthfipedist,, p.e<liatrieian. urolofii*t»' 

• nenroPopst« dehtist. and opIithaU 
molopst..ln addition^ the staff inehidei* 
one or more physical educator's, iviH'cial 

o ^ . 
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edjnators. pIvNsical^^rapist^. s<#ial 

Horkcrs. aiul ps\c hoUp^ts. 'Fhi> {irujip^ 
fnruh'dj>\ both the .state's (irippk-^j 
(lhd<lren'> Division ind the I ni\ersit\ 
\frdiated Facihtv. forms vshat i^ (ons^i 
dered to he an ontstandint: clinical !?er 
V H'es staffing; team. ^ ' 
• S[»«*< ialize<l <'ltJ*iic> held at the (!entcr 
iiK'luJr: <'erel>ral palsv , |)<»unc'>''S\n- 
ifri>me. m\elomernntj<M*eIc, orth<^p«'di<', 
jIcnetK * and dental. \ <*onge*nital hrart 

,chinr Is held at a loi/id. hospital. In sucli^ 
sr>s lolls » the prijfes-^ional^pLy sicaf 
vdiieat«>r*iisiiall\ attends the f»rtfiop«<ilic 

'»\a mi nation an<l contributes to the 
evaluation h\ aswcssi^njilHft' chihTs pos- 
^tural iUHl'motor dcvclopmenl. Parents 
arr(/nipan> their children during thesr 
special <diiucs and throughout the pro*^ 

fcssional examinations. 

Following 



and reconimen<iati<>"** i**"** to v^nVi^ 

oils agenc ies ami to specific profession- 
als in\ol\cd with foHo\\-up Thus, it is 
thought, a r«Miisti< prrscrip?|Jj(* |^»ro- 
fiTis de\rlope<l In tlirs wav. a child 
is totalK >laCfe<i h\ niei?ns of a varietv 
of'ev aliiations and ewy^rffort is made 
to implem^ut re<'(kinmcn<iation^^ ^ 

B> Using this approa<'h in ijieeting a 
<'liild's uresis, tho<ie in\(d\c<i recognize 
that no Single discipline can provide the 
full rftng^ of comprehensive Services 
'needed by handicapped indiviTluals, -It is 
hope(h that l)\ tlir coilohoration of 
skilled repr«'s«*ntatf\^vs from a mtniher 
of di"*<'iplines a miitualK rewarding 
trainuig program for uni\ersit\ . <itu- 
drnts* can he a«^hic\ed. 

.This repre,s<Mits onU one of inaiV 
practi<'a[-*exp<''riences availahh* to lln* 
stuTlents in*fMi\<!^§rUF<ITi« ation for the 

ni\ersit> of 

(Iregon' 



[>llowing all clinical examinaUon.s^s^"*!**"*'* * h\<it^^.«lin j 
an(levaluations.aV/flj(/i«j?i,shct^involv-. FlxcCptional Chih^al the I 
Tng ait j)rofessional personnel conne<'ted 
vvith {nana^ement of the cJiihl. UJirii a 
student pliysi<*al edirealor iv^lireetly 
involved with the child beingT'i'laffcd he 
also actively rnjjk(^ rccomniV*^lations/ 
Ijfl.scd on hi«* experieitW' with tlu^ehil 
>'oilovMng llic staffing, parents ayt'c 
informed of finding'^ and reconimeii/la 
tions\ Written reports of these findings 



Louis K. Osternig and Fihijt V. ^/>oten 
'^arc affiliatrcf'wilh the ])epartment of 
Physical FdiicatTon.4 niversitvof 
()ri*pon. Fiigene. ()r«*goii. ' 
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UNDERSTANDING 
DIFFERENC^^ 
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I niirli-i-u Nf.ii'^^.mn ^^ht•l^ |j.irrrit^ t>t a < hi!<i \>ii\\ ivVt-Wiwl |mUn iiH-iitiniuwl 

tor* I- lli.it wnulil t \ ti|\ r «<i tnii ihvit tt>minfin> IvnlaA |Mr<'rU^ nt < hiMrt-n 

li.irnli* .tppiiiL! i»niH\U^ni^ in (li.tt ^ariif t tuninu iiit \ air (Jtn\nl»'<l with a li^t t»t 

l)al» \ ^iltt'i ^ t i.iil\^.«iii( (i 111 \N«ii»kiim Willi t'Ncrpiion.il 1 inltii ( M Iji adtiilitin. 

ih.M ihiMit^i .i>t iHMlt'J I.ikf pa^t i^NantHi- it t nati^nMl aitnitn- iiinl* i 

tin *n|>»i\i*Y*" tiaiiifd |f.|t|t r> 

I III '••nmhiiutN 1* ^tt»i kitiii (-iiUttPinui (Ik i;iiMi|> \%linli to uuti 

ili< ^juiitli n»t<t- nt [Mil III- \mi1i t \t t piioiial jlnltiit ii i* l)»ha ^tmlriit^ for 

I \i ♦•{►ti.'ii.il t lnltli»n ^jMm;oi . il^lix tht ^/m )t>a/|inM ( oiim il l«u I \»»|ilioii.il 

t liildn IT, l)t lla ^ I* 4 *yni|io-t il oi i mII» .nn! •«» i oh-Lm \ *linl»nl* \>li<'«<iic 

ititt t f -t« li III fit [[Mil;: ^uii^ \M(li ItaMtiii a|i|iiitL: t oiiditioii^ 1 Ik ii mil lal tntt i ^ ^t 

ii'i ♦ \« » ptt.»ii.(l 1 liiltii t n Im iiaii vMlti tin It .ili/atn»u »»t tin » «mlmii<m-« i .n « «i(it| 
I i!. ^ • 

I ( -p-tri-i[iilit X 'it 't|.U)i nt ^oiiK paitiil^ •>l/liil(liMi with }i<(n(h( <i|»)M4t<I « (iiidi- 
lnm*, I hv » Mihilmn 'ol ihf i;i'»n|) laiii/ »Mit nl thi^ iiilt r»'^t whn li h-.u! t«» a 
I It ^ nt « liiiit ^ toi rifxit I --(anthiii: and wnrkiir<: with tht cxt rptionai < Inhj, 
.md hij.dU , iiT tt»i itiah^aiitin t.f tlit- m to |»i t;\ nh >t i \ h r |n f-t n( 

Dt ha ^ ni» inhi't h.i\ t t «in) nhn t i>t| n\ c r 7-3.000 \ oiii u Itn htm i ^ ' I n vit^tlitum 
lo ( U\Vi> ai f aiitl h'ah\ *iltiri^. I )t'lla. ^ iih iiiIm-i ^ |m tis uh a '^U'm d.i \ i f« t^-alioii 
[M'tfiiiain i'inplui^i/>Mi^ • hild t .n r ^,jt p^r t^nt i:j tmp int»iiiiji^> loi 

I f'l I ralit*naL»>|'»p">rHinilif^ lu a^ lM^»al trip*^. pn ^t-a^tinal'^Mi tN*'^. <i,n<l 

\iiliintt't*i hoiii^ at ttinMrnimlN a^»Mtt m\> " 

\ iiiajtpi ( ttiit r'rn tij Drha- ^ ' i«i mm i iHI iiifnl tjf vnnm: adiiil > Tijlo tht*^ f It-Id 
ol ^prt i.ii cdiitalitMi I (► [>rr>Mt|r ^pt'Ji.if liaiMiii^ for Dtdia "> , lAfinhri^. a 
vt-arU wt>rk-hop i^ h«*ld Ilit* work-hop < tmsi-t- of ^rt»up tlj-< ip^-ion*^ .intl 
rlrnitin-t I ati>>n- \*\ f)Mifr<-iona U in ih^- fit ld . \ i-^ilalitMi- |ti \ aMou> «|t/t mI »'thi< a- 
I n»n pi •iiii.ain'* .ii r ,i i i ani;t*4l*a n?! ;:i laip- a 1 1 I up st> iIkjI < at h pti -tm ,!l IfiHlii'lt; 
• i--'i:iN fii a t haut f it> \\tnk uitli tht* r\t rpintn.d < hihj In .iti<initn».^ im-iid/rr- 
.fM t'lK »»nraH* tl t»> ;Vf**"d (wyrruil ftu K\t t-pi lonal hildi fii inf<'l itij:- . wcuk 
<-at -tuijiiifr » aifip"« h>r t liiKfi^rn v\ith hn|idn*a[>pinj; t oudOnjii-. antl \ohuilffr 
a* Irat lit-r aith'- in -fj^rial ija-^t-^ , . 

I' roni a lyfnip of -i:Trl<*'at a liiljiif Iratlwi- (Miit*i*r |):rs intfi f-l^-d m ItMrnini! 
.ihtml -pttlal rdinatn»ii' pi oi:i am- anti tht' «'\f fpi inn,i I < hdtl. tt> a jiroiip jif 

..indar^ '.ind Mdir^t- -tiHit'nl* di'tfnal/'tl to nndri -lainluij; difh-n nt <•> . llir 
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."m+r-nf -D.t ha*, y hii- irrnivn and prt p< tu.itml-r 4 roiii llit tmp^-tttn ftniml iii 
tht N oM-rtl' nVi*<l- t>f thf paM'rjt- t>f 011,0 «*ptn»*n<il rhihl. llw jii^mp purpost 
h.^^in<vn |(» /fit;*' iitwti^ tiT tht* tornniurntN Iht'ir t;oaf- art- ^\^ tt» "^'^i n 
«'-^ai))timKd » jjrhlr t il -t» tli.ii l!ii*j^»fa\ a* < tMH[di-h thi-'H pt»tt*nH«il. ^vv\r 
p.itVflt^ of «^» t*plioMal ohildi t il* -ti thai \\ujs ni,i\ wt.ik iiiorl- rff<*« fi\<d\ m- 
tlw^fr htuiir. <f ln»o|."aif<l colnnl!lll^l^ . T.5> to lt*,irir^> ni»»h-r-.(ajid llif ihffrrriWr- 
tii fM*t>p|r^«.n that' wi* tan ll-.u ii fiiu<di vCc hn\o III (oruinori; ami i i) to 

I (*t ^in( prtdt --itin.il It .itlt*r-hip irr thf fifdil of th^ t>\t « ption.il t hdd ainl .idirh 

Vik.1 \nnatuf% inaitThil- a— i-t^t f»ii . ' > 
jhr WfffHK Informa^i^iT Htp.irai' . ' ' ^ ^ 

M tjli/atioii (.«*ntri * > ^ s ' . ' 
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YCHdUnEER 
f AIDES 

a vital resonrce 



1 . Provide a general explanation of the over-all program, includ- 
ing information on: '* ♦ ^ 

• Type of participants— age. sex, handicap. ^ > 

• Program goals 

• Program content 
Facilities 

• Staff organization 

2. Explain hov/ an.aide's job fits into the program. Particular 
emphasis Should be giveo to the value of the work aides 
perform, » ' ^ . 

3. Detail specific aspects of each -assignment including: 
' * • Administrative procedures 

• Working hours 

• Where to get help if needed 

• Selection of duty assignments 

• Policies on supervision and evaluation . 

Whenever possible explain the w/?/ behind procedures &sed, 
particutefly when something an aide- should not do \^ involved, A 
little knowledge can go a long way toward understanding. In addi- 
tion, time should be atlovi^ for on-ih^-job traifj^ftg. 



Susan J.' Grosse 

Ph^fcal Education Teacher . • ' , ' 

Mmaukee Public Schools, Frederick J Gaenslen SchogI . 
1 301. East Auer Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212 

ProfessionaJ sta^, good facilities, transportation forparlicipants. 
and necessary equipment are all important asa^cts of physical 
education and recreation programs for people wfh special needs. 
However, often the heart of irfe program Ires in the person who 
pushes the wheelchair of a boy with dystrophy; pr the person who , 
helps a severely retarded g irl put on her swim suit for iuh the pool; 
or the one who holds a^isturb^child's hand Of^^ld trip to calm 
^ Mm or her. or the p^^ who reads to a blinfi t^lPger to help her 
keep up irt school. Tpiese people are all better known as volunteer 
aides. They are essential to tfte Successful running of most pro^ 
grams for impaTrecJ, disabled, and/or handicapped people. "Even 
though need, for their*s#jvices is recognize<;l,^ often littie tormal 
.attempt Is. made to 4hpm use their talents Mo* the best 
advaritage — to help each grow within the progi'am. 'As "a result,- 
y)rogram$ as well as aides suffer. • ^ ' • 
^ ' the key to effective use of volunteer aides lies in application of 
• '^hree procedures: training, supervision, and evaluation. 

Training ' • . ^ 

.:' Though many of the tasksan aide performs do^not require a high 
degree of skill, some training is needed not only to help theperson 
. fit into the prog/am, but .also to help each one make a maximum* 



Supervision 

After aides have been trailed and placed in the program, they 
should be supervised by administrative personnel or professional 
scaff. Whoever supervises should know specifics of jobs assigned 
fo aides, and should be aware of the following elements important 
to providing such supervision: ' ^ ' , - 

1 . Carry out a general checieto see'that assigned jobs are done. 

2. Praise aides for a job well dope, 

^ 3. Provide constructive suggestions for job performance which 
needs improvement. 
• ' 4 ■ Provide additional training if necessary. y 

5. Determine whether or no^each person is being used in a job 

suitable to^their talents. / ^ 

Most programs use aide's in^a variety of ways; it should be 
possiblejo place people in situations in which they feel they can 
contribute the most. Aide supen/isors help to ^ee that this happens. 

Evaluation 

Many programs are grateful to obtain services of vofunteet aides 
and do not feel they have the right to/perform job evaluations. • 
However, several positive effects can result from such evaluations 
including college^nd job- placement recompnend&tions for stu- 
dents, staff selection for next yea^. upward #iobility vyithin the 
program, and recognition of)Drogram service that make effoHs well 
yvorthwhile. Aides should be tola they will be evaluated ^rd the 
conditions on which such evaluations will be based Additional 
factors to consider are: 



^ contributiorf to if. 



Initial training should: 




Inlormatlon in evaluations is confidential ^ 
Start an evaluation coherence with positive comments 
Be specific and indude suggestions on how to improve 
RecbgnifS that not all people are 'suited for working with 
special populatpis Try to avoid making aides feel guilty or 
inadequate if itieems this Isrrt "their thing " En9ourage then^^ 
to use their talents elsewher^Jots of different programs can 
use volunteer help. , 
Keep records oi aide evaluations.. 
Follow-/p lo-help aides carry out fmprovements when they 
are SLjggesled. 

Be sure to find ways to sHow recognition for sendee. They 
•.ne^ not be elaborate, but they need to be there. Praise, 
^rty thanks, g^ertlficateof appreciation, all help to irrtprove 
^)rograms by reccfgnlzirtg ^en/ices given. • 
^lunleer aides are valuable human resources— a very impor- 
tant part of any program. Training, supen/ising. ard evalyafing are 
focedures Ifial can greatly Improve their' partk:ipatlon. 



1. 
2 
3. 
4 



5. 
6. 

7. 
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PHYSICAL* EDUCATION SPECIAUST SELF-EVALUATION GUIDE 

Jed Morrison • ^ ^ ^ 
Physica! Development Specialist " 
' Ohio Department of Mental Health 
Columbus, Ohk> 4322! 

■A 

*. Jn many situations, physical education specialist^^d«iftHng with 
mentally retarded youngsters are not directly supervised by ex- 

^ PfrierjSfd physical education peoqje, but^by administrators who 
nriay not have background or experience in physical education, 
.(because of this/the only»effective way for ia specialist tdnmprove 

; teaching cpmpetencies is to self-evaluate periodically. Evaluation 
is too important to overlook; it must be dorfe often. 

Most standard administrative evaluations made of physical edu- 
cation specialists are too general to be effective jn terms of prog- 
raming. An administrator who is not familiar with physical education * 
programing cannot be expecteid^a evaluate a physical education 

' program in any detail. Instead admfnistrators often evaluate areas 
such as 4)unctuality. dependability, cooperation, and other mun- 
dane characteristics that do not nedess^rily directly deal with th^ 
most important aspect^Of a physical educator's joby-the physical 
education curriculum. I feel that the most effective way fo£ this 
evaluation to take place is through frequent, honest, and cntical 
self-evaluation. . 

Following Is a list of questions that should help serve as a guide 
for self-evaluation. Th^saquestions are only representative exam- 
ples; you are urged to add your own qu^tions. 

1. Is content appropriate? ^ 

2. Why am i teaching these particular activities? ^ i 
•3; Haw can I best teach these activities? / . ^ ' 

4. Am I teaching activities in appropriate sequence? 
' 5. Am I providing sufficient scope in activities? Am 1 expanding applica- 
tions of skills atall levels of development? Am I teaching sirnilar sKillsJn 
a variety of different ways? - ' 

6. Am I meeting n6eds of eact>'Jeamfer?». r 

7. Does content have purpose XQ- the learner (not tiecessarily to the 
teacher)? ' * . 

8. Are activities realistic? • ^ . * 

9. How*miith real need will students'* have for'ffiatenal being taughf? 
*^0. Hovif are actl/ities related Jo real life situations^ , * 
y I t; Am I integraing physical jprning with other concepts and tasks (i.e., 

n"; shiipe discrinination. colw^ discrimmaliori. -basic nurnber jcorK:epts. ^ 

sodializatiorvskills? . ^ ' . 

t2. Am i enthusiastic? ' ^ * ^ • * 

13. Am I planning well in advance? 

. 14. Are lesson plans written? Do.ttiey state instructional objectives as well 

as methods planned? 
*1 5. Op I make the most of available equipment? 
1 6. Is'equipmeht ready before each class? Put awa^t after dach class or at 

'ttje end oPthe day? . ^, * ^ ' ^ .-i 

M7. Do l^provkie cleai^yjimple fnstnjctibns? . ' ^ • ' 

1 8. Do I serve.'all children an equal amount of time without f avorTngcertain 
iW 'ones? .^J ^ . • 

t9r Do I have warm rapport,with each child? * ' 



20. Do I give special individual atterittorilodiiklrert having difficulties? 

21. Do I provide aaatiYiosphere of positive reinforcement? . - 

22. Am I consistent? 

23. Do I share Ideas with classroom teachers and other specialists? ^ 

24. ^^m I evaluating progress of each child periodically^ 

25. Dp I u$e these evaluatk)ns? ' 

26. Am I treating each child with respect and dignity? i 

27. Do I participate in activities? 

, 28. Are demonstrations appropfriate? 
29 Are programs and activities based on my interests or on interests and 
. t abilities of students? - * * . 

30. Are rules able to be moditied? " " 
J^l . Do I recognize need for change? 

Am I competent in basic first aid techniques? 

33. Do { allow students to do things for themselves?!^ * v 

34. Do I consider student opintons and'suggestrans? * 

35. Is each child involved in approprtale activity most of the time? x 

36. Do children ever spend half of their time sitting and watching in physical 
education classes? ' *' * v 

37 Do I have short-term as well as long-term objectives? 

38 Do f control my .temper and deal objectively and fairly with each child? 

39 Qp I adequately roapage behavior pf students? 

40. Do I use vocabulary appropriate to the level of the thildren? 

41. Do I attempt to be creative and imaginative? 

42 Do I understand ^vandus handicapping'^conditions and their effects 
upon physical proficiency and motor pcfttormance? 

43 Do I pace lessons^ appropriately? Do I stay with certain activities too 
tong? ^ • * 

44 Am I effective in motivating'^^ren for learning? 

45 • Do I plan for the class as wellSs individuals? 

46 Do I seek advice from others? 

47 Am I in continual search of materials appropriate ^or and applicable to 
physical educatran programs for mentally retarded childr*en? 

48, Do I evaluate my performance frequently J 

49 Do I use adequate visual, auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic cues'? 

50. Do I ^r^coiirage children to express themselves? Do I talk all the tinrie, 
and dominate the children? • - * ^ 

51, How can 'I improve?^ 



Wh^t Makes a Teacher A Sucdess? 

A teacher who has a warm feeh'hg for chUdren and 
^ goes beyond the call of duty when there is need. . 
^ • teacher who knows how to guide the /earning of 
basic ski/is and all other 'facets of learning aftqr a 
meeting the.child where the child is, « 

* A teacher who is^conp'stent and friendly buffirm in 
requirements, keeping agreements, etc. 

• V\ teacher who is continuing as a student him/her- 
self, thus constantly findihgnew ways to implemer^. 
the, learning and life ad/pstment processes fpr the 

'.students. , S.. ' - . " * 

Based on Letter, to tfie Editor^ in CANHC-GHAM 
(montWy nevvsletter of the Calif'orntB Association for 
NeurologicalN Handicapped Ojildren) frt^n Edith 
'Hayhes* * 



VI. BOOKS 8i PERIODICALS 



- Gidl B\\9on. Play SHuctures. Pasadena, Ca]ifomra:-Pacific 
Oaks Collage ind Children's School (714 West Caiifomia 
Blvd.), 1974, 

This* publication is for children, parents, teachers, architects, 
schooF^KJministrators, public parks officials, community-oriented 
housing developers— anyone Interested in builttfptg creative play 
structures. Included are descriptions of projects developed l?y 32 
groups which constructed play structures at publfe and private 
schools and in urban and rural parks. Several questions which 
should be discussed as part of the design process are pr^ented. 

^These Include designing with purpose, masterplanning, enoosing . 

'materials, meeting safety requirements, building thestructure, anrf 
enhancing existing structures, Architects* drawings and construc- 
tion directions for large and small cable spools, tire swing, ropes 
and poles, climbing dome, tubiilar slide, fort with tunnel, and other 
play structures are provided to generate discussion and inspira- 
tidns for pl^nnecs to design creative structures vyhich meet their 

. own unique peeds: \ , ' - 



safety, and handicapped children in water learning. RequlFed 
equipment* directions, and foonations use<i for each activity are 
presented .Explqraiory and problem-solving techniques are in- 
cluded in specific chapters. Recommended equipment, ideas and 
directions for constructing devices for progcams, and a section on 
awatds are included 1t) the appendix. 



M. Paul Frtedberg. Handcrafted Playgrounds. Mew York: 
' Bandom House, 1975. - > • * 

This. sketchbook of designs is basfed ,on two simple j)remises: 
.anyone can build a playground and the actual process of building 
can be. as important as the finished product. Builders are given a . 

- ! chanqpa to sh^pethe environment anacreate something to suit the 
speclfi^'needs of the children for whom the playground is planned. 
A wkJef range of designs is included from simple tir^*§Wings to fairly 
complex wood structures. Enough technical information is supplied • 
.with sketches to be followed literally or sen/e as points of departure 
^according to the reader's own skill and creativity. Easily found or 

^^Inexpensively purbjmsed materials slich as.barrels. ladders, cans, 
pr old tires can beSWSnged to create endless opportunities for play. 
Friedberg believes that playgrounds sl^ould pro7kie opportunities 
for all three major categories of play— physical, soaal. and 
\ cognitive— and Incorpiorates each Unto his designs. A unique fea- 

, ture of the book is an activities matrix which presents types oi 
handcrafted playground equipnoent accordincj^tb rtlajor play skills ** 
inveived in their use. , , 



Connie Cuitfe Lawrence and Layne C. Hackett >Haiar Laarrh 
..-UlagULllaw Mmrtvra. Pato. AttaJJaltfonttfiPf^ 
^ t!ons,'-id75* 



Trends for the Handtoapped/ Arlington, Virginia: National 
Recreation and Park 'Association, Park Practice Program 
(1%01 NoHh Kent Street), July/ August/September 1974. 

. This special issue of Trends is designed to sensitize park 
alfd recreation personnel to recreational and leisure needs of 
persons with various handicapping conditions. General theme 
of this publication is in making parks and recreation areas 
accessible to everyone* A bibliography on planning for physi-* 
cally Impaired and Ifstings of films arid public and private 
agencies working in this area provides valuable information. 

/ ■ ■. y- . 

The winter Pack Xmputee Ski Teaching ^ystefp, feecond 
edition. Hal O'Leary. PrO^.Box 76, Hideaway Park, Cdlorado' 
, 1974. ' ' , ' • 

The three tracl< method of teaching ,amputee§ to ski Is 
presented in thrs well-illustrated and easy to understand 
manual. Problems unique to amputee skiers are discussed'ifi 
terms of their iniplications to the amputee skier; practicalf 
solutions for each situation „are presehtecj. Specific per^ 
formance goals an^d step-by-step progressions are provided ,^ 
for basic skills. 



Veaching the Blind to Ski. t^ational Inconvenienced Sports- 
man's Association^ 3738 WalnOt Ave., Carmlchael, 'CaUTor;nla. 

^5608. nd. , \ ^ ' ^ 

."rtRs guide .provides essentlarinformatloh'fof^lristructors 
who wl^h to Urge the blind to ski. Psychological fmpllcatfons 
for ski instruction, communication patterns to establish 

^apporti techniques for moving.' and a method for trafnlng' 
ski fnstructorspfthe\blind are all outlined. ^ ♦ 



Although water' learning fe for all children?^ many of its: basic 
. concepts and methods were deyilc^M to .nrieet sfjecial oeeds of 
excieptional c*iildren.;The main^'pgrppse of thiS book \^ present 
ways in which dassroom concepts can be r^nforced tf^ough waiter 
, . activitjesrtfiese actwttles can also be used in leiwi^fp-swim prog-? 
^ . rams. Water play includes activrties on water tables, in. bath tubs,* 
^ . puddles, ponds, and sprinklers; with hoses arid containers; arid in 
• poofs of -all sS2eis and.descriptlons. Specific chapters'^deal with 
.phltosbphy, methods, water prientation, bod|y iniage and space 
awareness, visual and auditory perception, strength^ aocl ertdiir" 
ancei hand*eye codrdiriation, water j&a classroom laboratory, 
' ^^^^ 

ERIC \7 - . : . > V 
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Nattonal Amputee ^Skljechhlque. National Inconvenlenceo 
Sp6rtsman*s Association/National Amputee Skiers Assoc. 
3738J/ValnutAve./Carmlchae^tfaKf6rnia 95608; nd.^ - 
* This )t)opk is a product of 17 years experience ^tth amputee 
•skiing. - It 'is designed as a guide for ai^iputees and'thelr ' 
^lnst7uctofs. Thj$ skiing system has been structured to be 
adaptable to any of th^ diverse approaches us|rig- the 
American method as a framework.* The book is relatively ; 
unfvei^al.slfice it'evdved from biped techniques. 
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^^aiidtallc: An ABC of Flngtr Spelllna & Sign Language. 
Rtmy Charllp and Mary 8«th. New York» New York: Parents' 
Magazine Preea (52 Vanderbilt Avenue), 1974* $4*95 

* Extraordinary color photographs bring to lite an exciting 
nonverbal game for all children. ThisxinuSual picfure book will 
help children learn the alphabet wore concepts, and sentence 
structure by usm^ hands and body to communicate in a new 
and wonderful Way. This boak explains both finger spelling- 
where each word is spelled but letter by letter with the fingers-r 
and s/gmng-where ah entire word or idea is covered by mak- 
^'ihg a picture or a sign with one or both hands. It, is also an 
activity book, children can develop secret language and^their 
own secret codes. Contents enrich language arts programs as' 
well as^pen a new way of communicating. This method is 
being used increasingly 9s a^pnmary means of commufiication 
or to reinforce words and concepts with severely and pro- 
foundly retarded and autistic as well as hearing impaired 
children. ' 

' ^ . ' ^ * ***** 

Integrating Persons with Handicapping 'Conditions Into 
Regular Physical Education and Recreation Programs. Wash* 
' Ington, D.C.: American- Alliance, for Health^T Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, December 1974. $2.00. (Developed and 
printed as a service of the Information and Research Utiliza- 
tion Center In Physical Education and Recreation for the 
Handicapped Project OE6-0-72-5454-233563, Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, DHEW.) 

An analysis of selected research and program literature to 
maiastream individuals with various handicapping conditions 
into physfcal education, recreation, and related programs 
Analysts Vovides state-of-the-art statements about (1) inte- 
grating stu^^ts with handicaps into regular public school 
athletic and intramural programs, (2) integrating ill. impaired, 
and disabled individuals of al) ages igto community recreation 
programs, (3) integrating impaired and dtsabVd campers into 
ongoing camp situations originally designed for nonhandi- 
capp§d children and yOuth. (4rintegratmg visually impaired 
people into Existing physical e6\jps^ie^ and recreation pro-* 
grams. (5) curriculum or modet program descriptions f8r 
integrating handicapped children into regular classroom ^itu^ 
•-^.ations witi) provisions for 'physical and/or recreation?* 
' activities, and (6) attitudes of handicapped participants, their 
peers«[and personnel ih mt^rated physical education ar^ 
recreation,. Each section includes discussion and .delineafic 
of futurp needs, list of references and sefected audiovisuaV 
aids is included. .» ' ' 



scapes give children opportunities to learn through discovery. 
When playscape design is^such that a leader can give almost 
constant but unobtrusive ^guidance to children's activities.** 
"ftutdodr playscapes can I'ecome educational laboratories m 
the^r'oadest, sense Playscapes encourage play to mesh with 
learning and teacWs to learn about anc^ from their children, 
Alt too often teachers consider outdoors play as a recess from 
learning The suggestions in this bulletin challenge them to se^ 
how they oan transform their recess playground into play- 
scapes rion in fun and experiential learning. , 

Special Olympics Poly Hockey, Massachusetts Special 
Olympics, 63 WlnsUuit St., Marshfleld, Massachusetts, n.d.,^ 
Jim Morrlsorv. 

this instructional manual introduces poly hockey to indi- 
viduals interested in condi^^ing or sponsoong this activity in 
sports programs for.>mentally retar^ded bo|| and girls of all 
ages and ability levels. Poly tiock^y can be played indoors or 
outdoors using polyethylene plastic hockey sticks and pucks. 
The manual includes descriptive se'ctions on equipment, play- 
ing area, team play, the game itself, scoring, goal tending, rules * 
infractions and penalties, players and what they do, and tech- 
niques and drills for stick hanbfing, shcfoting, passing, and 
defense. History and development of poly hocke^ as a com- 
petitive event in the fviassachusetts Special Olympics through 
public school and community recreation programs are also 
discussed. * ^ . 

Growing Places. New York, New York: Schoolworkt, 22 E. 
89th Street, n.d. $1,00 * 

Growing Places is, neither a catalog for buying things nor 
primarily a set of instructions for building them, although these 
are included at times. The authors call it a\jsed newspaper- 
it contains news that is not so new. It includes stones of proj- 
ects and experiences with children, ideas to be shared,* and 
jntormation about*ji(anttng^and care of grx)wir}g places. Well . 
illustrated,, this 2(7-page newspaper includes physical and 
recreational devices thBt (mivte easily made, improvised, and 
developed for physical ^^atio^, play, and backyard pur* 
posi^iy?racticaLideas delfhwith what can b^done with floors, 
walls, q^ilings, lad(^ers. gutter^, and make believe. Examples 
of how pieopie have used their imaginations provide helpful 
suggestions tor others to buildjtieir own rockets to the moon. 
However informally $torie»-frr€wla>eaCh contains informati9n 
which can be helpful in vnaking the Child s experience in \hpse 
places richer. All ide^Jiave been implemented or tested and 
they seem.to have woni^d. \, 



One Out of Ten: School Plannlng for the Handicapped. New 
• York, New York: Educational FacllHtes Lak>oratorles.(8i50 
3rd,Avenue), 1974. ^ 

this report deals with Implications of new laws and alterna* ^ 
tive methods of educating impaired, disabled, and handi- 
capped children in public schools. Schools and other publio 
service agencies are beginning to share staff aljd pool r.esourc- 
to build new systems of treatment' and education for fecial 
populations. Innovative alternatives from various, on-oping 
programs^r^resented4o assist^choQrdistrict$^ia.develaf ing.. 
the corttinuum of services betweeiji unmodified everyday class- 
rooms and residehtial hospitals needed to seTye all children 
With mental, physical, learning^ emotional^ and multiple condi- 
tions for Whom theAare responsible. The changing mandate 
. for special educatiorXi$ dealt with in terms of ieg^slatiorf and 
litigation, least roetri&tive environment, trend tcfward home 
5Chools^ajridJ[he^Qasc^de. approach to special Education A 
listing oi informatfon sdprea and^^^oiijceesj^ 

7^ ^^'r 

Pluyscapes. Washington, 4).C.: Association for Childhood 
iducattonJntknatlonalimsjVIs^ Ave., NW» 1973. 

, Learning etperiencea as thisT)uIletin^polf)ts* out,..are alL 
around us.-not confmed^to a classroom. Well-designed play- ~ 



institu 



Whe(e<ih& Children Ar9I^A.SIide StioV^pn Inshutions .and 

Alternatives, Syracuse/ New York. Human Policy Prass'(P O Box 

J27, 13210)..^ f < 

• • / ' - . V 

* A strong Case fortJeinsfitutionafization of mentally reiarded per- 
sons ispresented fay this slide program; which inclucles a script and 
12Sr slides. History of institutions for retarded persons 'is explored, 
with viVid examples of institutions dehumaQizing e^ect on indi- 
viduals. Arecently constructed institution illustrates how little prog- 
ress has been made in custodial care. The sOQond half of the slide 
program IS devoted to altemajrtve methods of treatment and care,^ 
sucli^s^dayc^^e and integmtio'n of retarded persons into public' 
schools^andTregafar Ojas«s JJ^e^slide program is a powerful 
statement On mainstreamlig and has great Impact on viewers. 
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-Physical AcUvities for Individuals with Handicapping Cortdi- 
Hons. 'Dolores Ceddes. St, Louis, Missouri 63J41; CA\ 
Mosby Compihy, 11830 Westline Industrial Drive. 1974*. 

r4.95. r 

Provides practical inforniatioii/Tor modify ing^ph)sical 
activities for individuals with haiimcappiim conditions such 
^s subaverage intellectual^functio(i (niihno niodrrate and 
severe/profound degrees), Hirning probhMns , \ isual impair- 
ments, hearing difficulties, orthopedic conditions, and emo- 
tional problems. The book is aimed toward physical educa- 
tion and special education teacherst recreational leaders^ 
volunteers, aides, and personnel from related therapies. 
Anoncategorical approach to.pby^ical ednralion and recrea- 
tion for tndivtcluab with various handicapping conditiojis 
is .^^niployed; program activifies base^l upon individual 
sociai-emotiopal, mental and physical functionaf loels of 
each particip&nt^re suggested. C<mtents include (1) exam- 
ples of behaviors that might be developed by participants^ 
(2) sequences of developuieutal' acfivities, (3) suggestions 
^or general and specific activity mo<iifK*atk)iis^ (H) behaviors 
to be"" developed in courses of a<la()i«Ml physical education 
or physical -e<lucation and recreation for the handicapped, 
or in-service training programs, t3) refemicos for evaluative 
^criteria<» (6) inforinatiou aboutequipnieiit and Mipplie>. and 
(7)<data about naUonal resources and lis«tiiig of aiidio>ii>iial 
aids. 

Handicapped^ Children in Head Start Series. Ke^iou. .Vir- 
ginia; Council for^Exceplioual Childl-en Head Start lufor- 
,mati on Project. i920 Association 1)rive. 
V This series of^ eight publications contains articles. -moiiu- 
^raphs, and directories on topics related to^coinpreliensrve 
progranittl^velapnient for preschool handicapped children. 
Some piiblic'^tions in the series were developed by special 
consultant^ while other's wereideutified-froin exi-stiif^liteni- 
ture and r^prochiced.' Titles and teiitatTve costs of individual 
publications are; Selected Readings /w Early Ediication f/* 
Youog Handicapped Chiliteh (S3. 50); Directory^ of Head 
Start Audiovisual Professional Training Materials ($^3..>0): 
Directory of Instructional Materials ($1.75): Meyer Chil- 
dren's Rehabilitation I nstitute Teaching Program for Young 
Chifdren (S3. 50); Homemade Iniiovative' Play Equipment 
(S3.O0)7TS5^/>i^ of Non-Professionals ir^fiarly Childhood 
Education G^ers (S2.35);''>Voritiw^ With Families: A 
Manual for developmental Cenjers (S2.15); LFiilizing 
Resource^ in the Handicapfffd Services Field: A Directory 
for Head Start Personnel ($4,35); Complete S^nVs'i $22.25). 
Although only a limited c|uantity of the Series has been 
printed* each 4>ook in tl^e S^nVs will be made available 
to yi^vt if there is siiffieient demand, Kxpress your interest 
^>y t!ontactiiig tbe 'Council for Kxceptioual Children. 

Volufiteers in IWnibilitatidn, Stanley Levin, .projet't 
director* ^'^ashington, D-,C. 20014. Goodwill Industries of 
Am^ca, National Auxiliary to Goodwill Industries, 92(K) 
V^iscoh sin Avenue. 1973. ^ t^' 

This serit^s of handbooks wi«^ preparetJ to assist with 
organizing- dnd" administering effective voluutieer programs/ 
in rehabilitation facilities ser^|«han<licapped and disad- 
vantaged persons. Speci.Oc suggestions^ pr<jft^ed in 'the • 
handbo'lJjCVshould he considered and a|)J^ieH in relation 
to circpmstance.s.particnlar to each facility. ()f fiin<laiueutal 
importance is recognition that prografrts de.*iigiied to serve* 
JpeoplCv have. greater potential for o/fcctivencss if they pro- 



yide fof and encourage iiiiiovutioii , flex'ibility , and 
individual initiative. The tuelve iiaiidbooks, in the series 
are entitled: Why Involve Volunteers?, How Volunteers Can 
. Help, How to Organize a Volunteer Program, How to 
Administer a Volunteer Program, How to RecruitVolunteers, 
^ How to Interview and Place Volunteers, How\to Prepare 
Volunteers to Help, How to Supervise ana Evaluate 
Volunteers^ How to Motivate Volunteers, How to Incorporate 
GroMp Vownteering, How to Assure Responsible Volun" 
tec ring, and Catalog of Resources, These handbooks, 
indi\^ually and collectiv ely , prov ide a sound basis for p^r- 
sons responsible for programs and activities involving 
vohiiileers.^ 

Movement Experiences for the Mentally Retarded or Emo* 
tionaliy Disturbed Child, Joan May Mo-rau and Leonard 
Harris Kalakiaii. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, 7108rOhnis Lane. 1974. $9.95. 

Moveuieiil experieiices'as included in thi's publication are 
all of those activities which involve movement of the entire 
body .or its various parts — alone, in <^i^f^|^^oii with 
another child or group of children, and with Vin^WiihcHii 
the use and/or manipulatioii of small otSlarge etpiipineijtt. 
(h)iiteiits include chapters on basic plivMcal and lUotoi* 
fitness, basic motor patterns and skills, play therapy , iiiowt- 
fneiit education , lllll^ic. rliytlnhs and dance. perce|#tual 
Miiotor devel(»|uiieiu, developmeiital gynmastirs, swiinming 
and water relided* aeti> ities. integrating luovcineut exprri- 
ences with other school related siihjects, and innovative 
eqiiipiueut. The book, profusely illustrated, has hini writ- 
ten as a tool for use by the educatot in provicHug 
individualized and ineaniugful movenieut experiences. 

Every Child A Winner with Improvised Physical Education 
Equipment. Ocilla, Georgia: Irwin County Middle Seliool. 
1973. $5.00. ^ ' ; • 

' This booklet is the cul mi nation of three yearns of effort* 
by parents, scbool, and coiiiiminity to mak<^ c\ery child 
a winner thrDiigli elementary physical educarion. E<]iiip- 
nicnt constructed as a part of the He.altli and Optiiiunn 
• Pliysieal Kdiicatiou }?roject is described* in a step-hyrslep 
guide, for building; detailed drawings and cost' cstiuiatej^ 
are uichided. Sections 'inc\\u\£ 'What to do with no money 
(i.e.. tire climb, can stilts, lummi^ticks). What to do ^ith 
some money (parachutes, balance boards, yarn ballsy box 
hoffckey), and What to do with enough mon^y (i.e., gym-Jim 
sef, challenge coiirjSeriiiii-la<lder, parallel bars). Many other 
ideas are included on equipment^and devices that have been 
field'tested on the site of the fedefalfy-fuuded project. 

Instant Art Lesson Plans, Helert S. (larkiu. Duhuque, |owa 
52001. Kendall/Hunt I*ublisliiug Company, 2t60 Kerper 
I^oulevard. 1973. * ■ , ' ■ • 

'This book provides the teacher/leader with 60 art p/'ojects 
in lesson plan~T«)rin. In ^arh le.ssoij a specific techuiqwt- 
IS taught which can applied or modified to iiuulve mi)^ 
different art j)r<»jects. An attempt has been made to group 
ph/)jects that can be made from art niateriaLs coinmonl^ 
found ia^diool supply rooms. KaVli lesson or projert plan 
\nv\m\cii specific objectives to liclji provide rcasodi for leawli- 
iug that l^son or ^oing a particular projett; materials 
needed, motivational techniques; presentation or (lepion- 
st ratlin of the .step-by^step |>roce8s; and evaU iatign proce- 
dures^ Each projert is fully illitstrated to give aci.ditional 
giiidance and.dircctiou^o those using the; public atiou. 




advantage of materials that are readily 'available during^ 
certain months. A description^ of necessary materials and 
complete directions are provided for each activity. Illustra- 
tions are provided for projects that benefit from additional 



^ vi^al explanation. 



The Hirshoren and. Uoyd BibHography on the Dual Han- 
dicaps of Hearing Impairment (tnd Mental Retardation, 
Washington, D,C.: American Association of Mental 
Deficiency, 5201 Connecticut Avenue, W.W. SL50. * 



Sensory integration and Learning Disorders. A. Jean Ayers. 
Los Anjgeles, California: Western Psychological Services, 
12031 Wilshire Boulevard. 294 pp. S12.50. Develops a 
model of sensory integrative processes an(ttheir m'alfunc 
lion/interventioii programs stressing control of, sense 
. input and eliciting adaptive responses through purposeful 
^activities. ^ ' ^ 




Touching: The Human Significance of the Skin. Ashley Moii- 
tagiie. Ne* York, Nef^York 10025: Columbia University* 
Press. 1971. 292 pp. $8.9S. Explores the significance of 
touching On physical and mental health, on sexual, behav ior, 
and on p^rcoptu.4l development. Concerned v^-ith the impor- 
tance of tactile experience." s ' , ' 

Teaching Swimming to- the Hgndicapped. Don\McCain. 
Escondido, California 92025: 619 Nancy Street ^jiirehase 
directly from Author). $1.50. 

* - ^ _ 

Influence of Sports Activities on Rehabilitation of Paralydf: 
Subjects: A Study ^ the Physical and Psychological Impacts. \ 
• Tel Aviy^,^lsrael: Orient Ltd.J967. 12^ pp. Deakwith posV , 
poliomyelitis subjects for whom positive effects on both • 
phrysical and psychological functioning were found through* 
^sports activities. Includes descriptions of necessary equip* 
■Jnent and costs for'de^loping ^ recreation center for ciisab- -'^ 
le<l p<<rsons. • - « ^ 

'MkVarkG^e for the Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 
20402t Superintendent V^f Documents, U.S. Government 
^ Printing Office. 1972. 80 pp. 40c. t - • 

: • . ^ ^ ' ' ' • 

Arts and Crafts for Special Education. Maryan T. Winsor.' 
Belmont, California 94002: fearon Publishers, 6 Davis 

. . r Drive. 197?. $2.95. _ * ' , 

, irhisl)ublicatioh provides easy*to-follow^directions for more 
|f9i«iM:thaifi IW projects designed to entertain; stimulate, and . 
encourage children in special classes. Projects w«re .selected 
-for-iheir simplicity and because jjiey require only a short 
time^ complete. Yet each produces interesting and attrac- . 
' ^ivvgj-esults and affords the child a sense of achievement 

hd prTdeiThe book is organized by mdntli^ from September ' 
. through June. If a holiday occurs in p month, thc^e af^e^ * 
snggestionft for craft ideas t^at are appropriate for the piti?-^^ 
. tietilar holiday. Other activities relate to school events or 
to traditional activities for a giv(;n month. ^^ivities take 



The Beanbag Curriculum. Quentin A. Christian. Wolfe City, 
Texas 754%: The University Press. 1973. 72 pp. $3.10 
paper, $3.95 plus tax for cloth edition. ' 
The title of thi$ book was chosen to promote the idea that 
simpy||bjects may be used to great advantage as educational 
tools^Rany junk items can be use^ in very creative and 
exciting ways iA physical* activity programs. Included are 
hundreds ^of* activity ideas centered around the use of 
h^flremade equipment 'such as broomsticks, beanbags,- 
streamers, tlash cards", ropes, and tires. In addition, sec- 
tions deal with balance beam activities, homemade balls, 
hand-eye coordination ^ames, finger fun, and hiany other 
practical, easy-to-do, and fuq^ctivities^ Each section 
udes methods of*constructing eqtlipment and numerous 
activity ideas. Many photographs and illustrations make , 
idea§ easy to understand arid use. Suggestions as to various 
types of junk mal^jrials which can be obtained add to the 
^vajne of tht' publication. 

•^•Psychological Effects of a S|>evial Summer Camp on 
Juvenile Diabetics.'' Ronald K. McCraw^and Luther B. 
"f ravis- Diabetes: The J ournal 6f the A merica n Diabetks 
Association (Aprin9?37yol. 22, InTo,^*, pp. 275-278). A 
grpup of children - lltf; 70 boys; 40 girls) with diabetes 
mellitus were evaluated for self-esteem (Coopersmith Test 
of Self-Este'ein) iind nianifest^anxiety (Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Score) before and after attending a special summer 
camp. Both boys and girls showed, significant increases in 
their self-estepni arfd dwreases in manifest iinxiet;^. In botl)| 
areas, girls showed a greater improvement t^ian the boys, 
fiut fhis was thouglit'to be due partially to the lower initial 
self-esteem in the females. A comparisoif was made between 
these children and a match'C<l group of /iliuhetic children 
who did not attend camp. In xhi» group, there was. ?ils^ 
^ an improvement ip^brfith variables on retc^ting^mprove- 
ments for the camp group were alwayV greater than f6r» 
controls, but only in the ciise of female self-estegni was 
the difference statistically significant. • ^ 

"Participation of Epileptic .Wtients in Sports^" Samuel 
Livingston aVid Wulfred Bermqn. Journal of the American 
Medical Association (April 9, 1^73, Vol. 224, No. 2,'pp, 
23(>-238). Concludes^ until definitf; proof is presented 
that clironic head trauma precipitates preexisting epilfpsy, 
wc disagree with prohibition relative to participAliott-of 
iCpileptic patients In tackle football ntntl other body^^tact 
•sports. Even though child may have an iKJcasional seizure, 
there is no valid reason for major restrictions in ifift perfor- 
mance^ noVmal childhood activities ej^cpt for those that'- 
may 'be associated vvith a significant risk of injury such 
as horseback riding, climbing to high altitudes, and diving, 
injo deep water. There is always a certain (lazard in life 
for everyone, and in some instances, tl^is may be greater 
fpr thl? individual with epilepsy. However, the disadyantagd 
of the increasing hazard, if it is a reasonable one, is offset 
by the advantages of a normal life/' 
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Have you heard ahoiit IRUC?. 



IRCJC has heeti cwiUmI to ^elp YOU program for individuals 
with handicapping cotiditioiis.' IKUC stands for Information and 
Research Utilization Center in^ Physical Education and Recreation 
for the Hanfficgppedy a project of the Unit 'on Programs fur the 
Handicapped, AAHPER, It is funded by a grant from tfie Division 
of ResearcH, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, p.S. Office 
of Education. . 



Gymnastics for Elementary School Children. Garland 
CQninn, Jr.. Austin, Textsi^University Stores, Inc., P.O. Box 
Vl441.1973-.$4;95, \ . 

AlthdUgfa this book is designed specifically for children in 
Ae elementary grades, illustrated movements are appropriate 
for junior hi^ school students who have-not had background 
in gymnastic activities. Approaches and activities described ^ 
have been used successfully with mentally retiirded children of , 
various ages and abilities. These techniques have been p:urt of 
workshops, institutes, and clinics in developmental gymnastics 
for persons^ involved in physical activity and recreation 
^^rv^ams for the mentally retarded. A teacher/leader can 
control body development through discreet selection of ' 
specific phy^cal movements. This/strengthens the importance 
and role of the teacher/leader. No longfer does one have to 
^ Ao|ir'that children get prope r exercise and activity as this book 
attempts to guide te'acher/leaders in selecting activities de- 
signed to promote specific physical qualities important in the • 
^^>. overall development of children. Chapters present progressive 
'-XttCtk sequential activities related to frer movement, playground 
\o(^s, tumbling benches, horizontal bars, balance .teams, 
tunfbling tubes, mini'trampolines, gymnastic shows, and sum- * 
mer recreatipn activities. Containing illustrations, concise 
^ explanations, graded progressions, and helpful hints, this is a 
functional and practical publication regardless of the r-eader's 
^'Background and experience ^in gymnastic/ tumbling activities. 

♦ Mary Cee Cathey. "For Assisting Only''* NAGWS Aquatics Guide, 
Patricia Davis, editor Washington, ^DC ' American. Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 197^5, pp. 29-32. 

Feasilpility ot teaching life(saving skills to 14 to 16 year olds^ 
classified as educable mentally retarded or slow learners^is dis- 
cussetd. Briefly detailed are personal safety and lifesaving skills, 
such as survival float, l^eadfig water. disroBiog, and ele'mertlary 
forms of rescue, that these youths c6uld confidently handle. 

Watch Me Learn to Swim, for beginners, and Watch Me Swim, . 
for level II swimmers, are given to all participants in the St L^dUls 
^ * County (Missouri) SpecfSI School District's instructional swimming 
program: A different swimmmgiskill Is illustrated on each page of- 
the booklets. Color-coded instructor's sheets are provided to se- 
queritiallyfoltaw the booklets. Booklets and furtherinformation may 
. Hftnhtflk^ tfem Rpficiar School Disthct of St. Louis County. 12110 
* ClaVtonPoad, Town and Country, Missouri 63137. , j 

. ^%£dwar.cl N.'^elers, Muriel Pumphre^, and N*prman Flax 
'Comparison pf Retarded and Nonretarded Children on the 
Dimensior^of B.ehavior m Recreation Groups.*" Ametican 
.s Journal of MentS Defl,Cier)cy, July 1974 fVoL 79^. No. lj. 
; ' ppV87.94. . / * f . 

V Michael G. Maksud and iyle H Hamilton "Physiologicg^ Re- 
' , 'sponses pf EMR C|ijldren to Slr^nuojus Exer,cise;'.,A/^ncan 

o \ ' ' s 

ERIC • ^ / ^ 



Jourr)al of Marital Oeficiency, July 1974 (Vol. 79'. No. Vj. 
pp. 32-38. , - , 

Dorothy H. Gampel. Jay. Gottlieb, and Robert H. Harfison*. 
Comparison of the Classrpom Bfc iavior of Special Class EMR. 
Integrated EMR. Lby^^lQ, and Nonretarded Children/'^Amencan 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, Ju\i 1974 (Vol. 79» No. 1), 
pp. 16-21. 

Stephen A. Richardson. Linda Ronald, and Robert E^KIeck 
• The Social Status of Handicapped and Nonhandicapped Boys 
m a Camp Setting.' The Journal of Special Education, Surumer 
1974 (Vol. 8. No, 2). pp. 143-52. , ' " - 

Timothy M, Fiynn "Regular Class Adjastment of EMR Students 
Attending a Part-time Special ^Education, Program. ' The 
Journal of Spectal Education, Summer 1974 ^VoL 8. .rio. 2). 
pp. 167-74 ' ^ , • . / 

Jerry Freischlag. 'Compention and PhysiS&l Educalioa for the 
Handicapped^o^Compatible-Af^hey^^/j e'r/jyfl/go/ Edu- 
cafor, March 1974. pp. 42-43. ^ 

Elizabeth Ogg. Securing the Legal Rights of Retarded PersoVis;,, 
New York. New York: Public Affairs Committee .^381 ' PafK " 
Avenue South). 1973. 35c. ... . 

Evelyn West Ayrault. Helping the Handicapped Teenager 
Mature, New York, Nevyi York. Public Affairs Commrttee (381 
>ark Avenue). 1973.35c. . 4^ 

' * . . 

Journal of Dtv«topmtntat DiMbMltlat, P^O. Box 8470, Gtmilly 
St«tlon,.NtwOrtt«nt,Loblti«n« 70182. • > \ 

Articles designefl to meet m^eds of involved professionals regard- 
less of prote^stonai identification or affiliation. Issued quarterly with 
periodic issues devoted to single topics, contains both r^seardh and 
functional articfes to help concerned specialists, serves, to facilitate 
interdisciplinary dialogue, focus is on entire range of problejtis that 
fall under tho umbrella of the 1 ^m developmental disabilities, each^/ 
d^partme^t appears regularly and 1^ editdd by a recognized profes- 
sional in^the area: 51 0.50 per year. ' . > 

Journal ^f* L«lsur«blltty« Box 281, Statk)n ^, Ottawa* Ontario, 
Canada. ^ * " , , 

A Canadian quarterly concerned with leisure and the distlbfed: ih-» ' , 
clucl^s articles and materials on such topics and cci'ncer^s as'workinQ ' 
i -with vbluntee,rs» adapted activities ^for the pnysically*handicapped» 
fitness for senior citlzfens, status of recreation for, special groupgj[0 
Canada, pfbbjems of team appro£fChes to rehabilitation, ^nd why noi_^ 
use children s approaches in wbrRinV wi^fi adult^ mentally retardecl^ 
persons. $9.00 per year or $8.00 p6r year if five or more are mailpd., 
to a single address!^ . • x , : 



Thtrapeutic Racr«atk>fi^ Information Cthttr CR^C^)* Univtrti^ 
of Oragon^ 1597 Agata Straat, Eugana, .Oragon 974.03. 

A computer based informa'tl9n acquisition^ storage, .and dis- 
seminatToa centei* specificajly concerned with published and un- 
published materials related to recreation service to ill disadvantaged, 
disabled, and aging person^' provides comprehensive annotated 
bibliographic reference material to edjjcators, researcherst stu- 
dents, practitioners* or others interested inlherapeutic recrsation fqr 
special groups of individuals In need of services; contact TRiC di- 
recjiy for specific informaliprr and materials about services and costs. 
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VII. FILMS 
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pl9yground (IGmitr, sound/coior, 7 minutes). ACI Films, 35 
West 45th St, New York, New York 10036. PMrchase $110. 

Thl^ is Qne title ih a starting to read series.suitableforpre-school, 
klnd^rgdrten, head start, primary classes, and special education 
on the elementary level. VVprds taught through a catchy song ar^ 
play, ctirfib, svfhg, thpow, ^tatch, s(/de, jqmp, stop, and go. Typical 
pfaygrpund acfivities provide motiva'ting visualizatt^ through jump 
rope$^ apparatus, tunnels, water play, spnnklers, sand play.'^nd a 
floijzoptal swing. The iilm can be used for multiple purposes pro- 
moting a core curriculum concept devAoped arour}d a playground 
and its related. activities./ \ ' 

QsmlngHqnie (16mm, spund/cpior,'27 minutes]^ The Stanfield 
House,- P^6. Box 3208, .Santa Mpnica, Caiifomla 90403; Pur- 
chase, $300? rental $25V t ' \ , - ^^ 

This film is about a girl in her fate teens who leaves a $iate^ 



state 
aifbd. 



institutidn to live in^^.a community residential house for retar 
yoiirig adults.. There shp beoqtnni^s a member of a fami^ with ,11 
other retarded yopng adults,' and begins a training program tl^at' 
emphasizes use ptcpmmunity work and play resources,Jj(Bcogniz- 
. ing her right to full citizenship and self-actualizatign. The'film also 
*,(6atures theyoung woman^s neighbors/some wWhave comejo 



of active participation are eonriments on why and how each 
.has overcome his limitations. ' 

» . Twjp,'Thret^ FMttn Your Ski. Children's Hospital. 1056 
East 19th Ave.. Denver. Colorado 8021§. 16n1iifi, color, 
sound. 17 minutes. ' " 

Although individuals of all ages. with all levels and/types 
of imputations are shown skiing, emphasis oi thjs film js on 
children in general dnd ^)artici'pants of thp ski/program at 
Children's Hospital. Denver.in particulfir.jPef:8onnel invofV&d 
in the program discuss values of sklir^ in rehabilitation, 
recreation, and thefapy. One of the prime alms oflhefilm is to 
create interest and awareness irx^skiing in^amputees them- 
selves afid the general public. 

Let Me Live in YounWorld (16mm, color/soun^, 24 min., $450 
purchase). Premru Productions^ #13831 Cherry Creek Drive, 
Tampa, Ftorida 33618. Also available In 8mm color/^und 
cassette for $99.95. ' * ! 

Thts presents the true and inspiring stolfj of Ted Volfrath; double- 
>i leg ampute^^ho has earned a black belt in karate. Told in his own 
^ words, this is truly a,storV of one man's fight for a life. It^ill 
^br^ng new^^ppe arid ppportunities for countless others in changing 



rof|ejfno}iing the home f roni their neighbdrt^bod. Fears and miscon 
:;:c^tions heldby these neighbors are aired at a public meeting with* 
^ the director of the home.'The director's answers persuasive, 

but do cot prevent a caltfor the motion to detain a lawyer tc^remova^ 
^ the hofrte. As the roll .call vote is beglin. the viewers find*^ 
\therp^elves silently considering t^ir own^eljogs about the family 

in thls'hQme. ^ / ^ . 

^97$ IntBtnailonal SpeclalJpiympha<3tamaf (16 Tnm,.sound/ 
\'coldr, 23. minutes). The Joseph Kennedy, Jr. Fbundatlon, 
1 1>01 K $lreet, N.W^ Suite 205, Washingtdn, D.C. 20006 • 

i * ^ ' ^ ^ ' * . 

The. CBS spcHTts.team^ Pat SommeraJL, Rick Birry and PhyHiS' 
6eorge, captures the meaning ari^excitertient of sports partlcipa* 
tioo by. mentally retarded individuals— ^3,200 of them who^ttended 
.'the .Fourth International Special Olympics-Games ^fd August 
1975 at Central Michigan University. Mo^ri^ Pleasant. Mlohl-^ 
garv Ejg^t Special Olympics sports arejhown^track^nd field. 
swimming,«di\/ing» basketball, gymnastics, floor hockey, bowling 
and wheelchair eycfnts. The film is the best description pf the 

' Spedal Olympics program, sponsored by The Joseph*P. Kennedy. 
"^r.i?t)undationj^ and^hows the importance, not of wh'ning, bubof- 

. mentally retarded athletes taking pa^l in sports competition. >^ 

A Matter of Inconvenience, Stanfield House/900lEuclid Ave.. 
^ Santa^,Monicar#.California 90403. 1^m. color. soUijdj^ TO 
- minutes!. " - * ^ ' • 

On the wiptery Slopes of Lake Tahoej^Nevada. we meet 
unusual, enthusiastic group of ypung people. All thepe skier^ 
jare either blind or an amputee.* None, however, accepts the 
, stereotype of helplessness, irtstpad.^ they exemplify the fact 
, that anr^lmpafrment or disability do^es not hav& to be handi- 
capping. As thecamera follWs the skiers over the ^opes, th^ 
innl»^^ct of Ihis distirictipn is^vjery clear. Ir^^ermixed with shots 



3ta/ r 



conjlttfon. In heanng and seeing Ted Voilrath in action, people with 
vay;idas physical Conditions wilt $ee what thQy. too. can accomplish, ^ 
No goal is out of reach with persistent effort.\He is ^een both 
leaming-'and teaching karate. Especially moving are scenes in 
which Ted works with severely physically impaired youngsters. 
^* ^ • ' ' * ^ . ' • 

>rM'(l6mm, sound, e^or, 1^ minutes.) Hiawall Association for ^ 
petaraed Children, 245 North Kukui Stneet, Honolufu,'Hawait 
96811 Purihas^. $150 > - ^ \' ^ ' < 

S^erely/profbundly mdntal^i^ retfiirded and multiple liafKJicap-; 
p'ed individuals are in too many cases still isolated, f romsociety and 
deprived o^opportunlties^o be freed from their bond9g0. A pro- 
granf) fof young children conducted, by the^Hawaii AssoQiatipn for 
Retarded Children, is presented jri 'this film. This prpgramls bas^ 
ori the premise that every ch[lcl is capable of learning, playing, 
smilifig, and being^a part of society. Type or degree of condition 
' need oot ^iriit paf1icipation^.gnd feaiTTfJng through classroom; ac- 
tivifies. arts and crafts, music *and. rhythmic'' activities, toy play;, 
puppetry, perceptual-motor and physical fitness activities,- field 
trips JcampoJij^a^^ltiQS„5nd.5WJto ThjB_ejD[)pJb3Sj§Js upon_ 
fun^ah^ enjoying ondself. /Numerous activities and skilfs beamed 
spontaneously by most individuals must be taughttolhes^popufa- 
Ifdns, Benefits of approaches that stress active participation are^ 
viyidly expressed as happiness on each youngster^^ face. Learning"^ 
through much practice, ,patience,"and accepjancef by leaders is^- 
vital tor reaching and teachfng tf^ese individuals. Plann^ oppor- 
tunities to stifpulate these children" and increase both rar]|ge and 
^^qugljty of their^dxperignces-be^m with simple, basic activities of 
" dally living. af)d extend iritof^;^ariety o^^ecr^at^opal ar^d sooiaP. 
^activities in the comniunity /This is a ppsltive film that shows v^hat 
* can tie done when dedicated people want to nrialce these indiv/oiLi- 
tal^ tree,ar\d give each a life worth liyingj . 
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Chance Jo Live, (16rnin, color/sound, 18 minutes)., South 
Carolina Association for Retarded Citizens, 1517 Hampton 
Street, P.O. Box 1564, Colu^jfta^ South Carolina. ^ 

Describes pniblems facyig parents of mentally retarded 
i:juldren and the need for coinniunit)^ervices, day care 
programs, developmental Centers, sheltereH^orkstiops, and 
group homes'. Although the film focuses on ^otHh Carolina « 
its contents can generally be applied other states. 
Interrela^onships among d^y care programs, development 
tal center actmties, shelte'red workshops and employment, 
and halfway houses are dealt with in^terms of requisi|e* 
skills and competencies. Empha8izegLthe^iiii]>oWancc of per- 
sonal success and providing services at the community level 
rather^han in institutions. Abo stressTcs that a home atmo- 
sphere at^all levels is a means^of helping each individual 
find his place in the world. ' % 

Outdoor Play - A Motivating Force for Learning, (16mm", 
color/sound, 19 minuses). Campus Films, 20 East 46th 
Street, New York, JVew York 10017. 

Based on the theme that outdoor play is u limitless lekrit- 
ing* in which children inteVact \vith things and peers. Cl\il- 
<Jj?en from the Early Childhood Center, Queens College, 
New Yorit are shown exploring tile outdoor envirorinjent 
as they diaU'enge tl^mselves with feats of balance, strength, 
endurance, and locomotion. Use of honiemade- or jiati/ral 
equipment is shown througliOut the filmfvihildren at di^^- 
ent ability levels abe seen participating in npncompetitive 
activities using logs, horizontal bars", ropes, and obstacle 
courses. Each chiM uses equipment he ha s„ built in very 
personal and individual ways. Developmental differences* 
are obvious as Various age group^use the same equipment. 
Confidence through su^ce^sful play motivates the child to 
reach Out and accept uiw, morcwlariiig challenges. 

Valley of Miracles* (16mm, color/sound, 24 minutes). Vir- 
ginia Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
P.O. Box 5496, 4848 Jl'illiams ^oad, Roanoke,, Virginia 
24012. - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ca^p Jfaster Seal, founded in 1957, show> that dreanw 
tomorrow aVe realitie^s^today . This camp offers a variety^ 
of outdoor activities to b#th physically and mentally hand- 
icap^d persons,. I|fl^ditioh to showing*active participation 
in- swimming, ar^Bid crafts, mn§i<*, and sports. otHt^r 
aspects of theJot^«!fip effort, such as staff. orieiitatioiv* 
and rainy day actHp^s, are included. This camp program 
has enriched the liv^s of many- peoplf^-^ campers, staff, 
parents, and professionals alike. ^ . 

Tesfin^ Multihandijcapped Children. (16mm^ black and 
whitfi, sou nd, 3? minutes). United Cerebral Palsy RpsejariK 
and Education Foundation, 5fe Jh:astT4th St», lVe>v York^ 

'^ New York 10016. [ ' ' ; 1 . \./ / - 

Using three muhiha^dicapped children as suhject*s» 
assessment, and diagnostic procedures djfe^.elopeli by 'Els^ 

'Haeus^emran, D^epartment of Pediatric' Nciirology, Jev^ish 

•Hospital,^ Brooklyn, iVew York, are^'gresentecP and dis- 
cussed. Ways and means ofssgetting around sensory ahd 
motor problems atid deficits that mask th^B true poteTitial 
of a child are vividly shown. Common sense adaptations 
^nd modifications pf various developmental ^scales and p/S^ 

iHIes nlake giethods'and«aj){/roaches'adaptahle and applic- 



able for many different groups aift! individuals. Emphasis, 
is upon functional^ abilities, levels of understanding^ and 
conceptual deyelopment of each child being tested. Proce* ^ , 
dures for c6nimUnrcatin^ with,those with litUe if any verbal 
language are extremely effective. As behavioral patterns 
reflect basic causes qf^problems and difficulties, findings 
and observations are translated. into (definitive conclusions 
witb recommendations for ways and means jif teaching ami 
reaching the child. i** . * ^ 

Keep on Walking, J,\6iiim, color/sotirfd, 8 minutes). ISational 
Foundation, ilarch of Dimes, Box 2000> White Plains, Ncjv 
^ York 10602. ' . 

' This' is a sequel to the film Little Marty and was taken 
three ^ears after Ma^rty ^erv^d as poster boy .for th^Natibnal 
Foundation. Initially Marty is shown di«cussin^ with a class 
«^how >his double arm prosthesis w^orks^he answers question^. , 
of the students directly and, in a manner that reflects great 
maturity fpr an eleven year old^In addition t^sceaes from ^ 
his eai;lier childhood, Marty is ^hown putting on a'<gotf 
gre^n, bicycling,^ diving, swhnming, playing. pool, ptaying 
four square, as well as in art and writing activities. The 
importance of the attitude of his patents and hr^thers ii\ ^ 
helping him to develop such a degree of ind^penj^ence^and 
seif«reliance is eniphasia^ed in both word and picture. 

* ^ ft' • * ' • " 

Expdnding Concepts vj Assessing Minority Students. \ 16nini, 

color/s^und^ 28 minuted). Bradley Wright Fih^is, 3.08 North j 
Duane *Ave., San *Gabriel,^Californik 91775. 

Teamwork among teacher, counselor, co mp ensator^, 
education p^er^onnel, and. parents in obtain ilS'ji^ 
assessment (jf. abilities Minority childre\} TW3^k^PAj^ro 
Unified School District (California) is shown. Emphasis • 
throughout is U|>oxi getting at basic causes of educational 
and learning problcmsu^ many ,of "whieh tt>e caused by cul- r 
tural eoi\fuinon and lafiguag^ ^lifficulties with English. An 
important adjunct to the total procesj^ i^ oh^ei?vation of 
tlie chil^d in nat^iral settings and with hi ^ peers — at piay,« 
On the playground^ an^ iii other nonschool settings.' Both . 
fofrtial and informar sessions with, student and counselor 
' are* shown ancU (JiScusised, Some assessments are doni^ in 
bmh* Engljsb*-atvd Sp^ijish to obtain a bpttcr ^dea oT^lhe 
b^sic capacity , of the student as wefl deteriinnin^more-r^ 
accurately irub imd ^diantoin Jea>rning prohleips. An impor-^ 
. „tant aspect of^thFtotaf process ts levcl^f adaptive btjliavior 
"as reflected through responsiji^ifity, dependability^ j^'f^g". 
ment, maturity, ability to dea] Witbproblems, and self-con- 
fidence. PtacUparjmp ligations add applications are discus- ^ 
'sed sio thatlirie native Jongue can become a stepping stone ^ 
to'progress^ipd siiacens. Follftw-up and involvement of par^^'^ 
, * ertt^ andjarffify j^lay an importanl part in t}ie totat process , 
~ that exttajftftij^fflt t<^meet gp^icial nee^s can be coor-*- 

dinated bet^flHw^^*^'!^^ ^^^^^''' 




IRUC has an u^dat^de^tibn of their film guide avdHi(b!e.>a f 8 
compfetety annotated ^nd c^tains roughly tW^pr as mucln^s 
the earlier edifipn. / ' ^ *^ ► ' > . ' ^ 





- Somebody Waiting (ISminrcolor, sounds 25 minutes). Ber- . 
, keley\ California 94720: Extension Media CenVer't Univer- ^ 
sity of California. ' ' ^ * 

This is a stocy aVout children who live in Corcoran Cottage, > 
. Sonoma California State Hospital. They have severe cere- 
^ bral dysfunction and are among the* mdst physically, ^ * 
emofionally, mentally handicapped children in society. 
They are totally dependent on the hospital staff for every 
physical, nutritional, and personal need. The film demon- 
strates that farther handicapping can be« prevented by 
.appropriate environmental stimulation and therapeutic 

• handling. It.' vividly shows«<that the children's Response ,ito 
loving care, new physical therapies, and new experiences 

. — such' as ,watching.a chicken strut along a crjb, holding ' 
\\ \a pei rabbit, or feelift^ a tree trunk, grass, or flower ^ 
H ' is, often dramatic thoygh subtle. Some children for the flrat 
time are able to lift their heads, eat, smile, ot respond 
( to being held. In showing Kow }ife is improyed ^for the 
children, the film is a pojverful and effective tool for chang- 
ing attitudes and improving care of 'these cases. The film ' 
discusses the staff of Corcoran Cottajg^ and their improved 
morale as they learn to«help the children. Rather than 
succumb their feelings of helplessness and 'depression 
as they follow the sad routine of watching their patients ^ 
jslowly die, they decide on their own to reexamine and revise ' 
r * their tradifional custodial care. They begin to learn, first 
''from visiting professionals such as physical therapists and 
later "from their own exiyerience,^how to make ^fe more 
pleasant, interesting, and rewarding for both the children ' 
and themselves.^ They • encourage the childy^'s relative'^ * 
to' come and participate — to hold a child or to plaj^ — 
- and^lpcai^students volunteer to help. The film show^ sol^e 
result^ of their efforts,\ describes changes in their attitude^ 
^ and.practices-, and records thought^ about their experiences \ 
and their consequent personal and professional growth... \^ 

the I in the dea/ (l6nuxi, color, sound, 14 minutes). Buffalo, 
^ New York 14201: Greenberg May Productio|is,'Inc;, 148 
Vii^nia Street. $150.00, S25.00 rental. * ' * 

lliis is a documentary film about^piary educable mentally 
retarded children from special education t^lassespar^idpat-- 
^ ing in ^ /our -part Creative Arts-Therapy Research Program* 

• encompassing sessions in dance, dtama, art, an^tinusic^ The 
film captures the childv^n's experiences and' responses to 
^oup therapy sessions. Music therapy as shown in this 
presentation is primarily concerned with effecting^change, 
through self-expression, release of emotions, rekxed group 
interaction, organization, and stimulation. Therapy be^ns 

^ for each child wherever he may- b^ emotionally, ph;J'sically , 
<^ and mentally. Because music involves both emotional and 
physical responses, it^was used to reach the children emo- 
, tionally and toh^fp them discover their physical and mental 
. .potenti^l/F|irough listening, sin^ng, instrumental and body 
rhythmics, imprbvlsations^music games, and music dramas ^ 
the tjierapnx sought to strengthen auditory discrimination 
and relentiowvvferbal and non-verbal expression, rhythmic 
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responses ,\ visual discrimination and retention, concept 
development, and socialisation. Music *<Jf^ered the children-'* 
an opportunity, to Vent fh^ir emotions in acceptable 
manYiers. The group, process helped then^i develop 'social 
.skills and ^become sensitive to needs and feelings of their 
peers. Yhe variety^f activities' which were always coor- 
^ dinated with the otfefef^art therapies and frequently inte- 
grated into their '^lassrooih activities gaV'e each child a 
broader awareness of the outside world. Through playing 
out many of their frustrations and conflicts, much of the 
therapeutic process took place. It is through the I in the 
6^0^ that many of these ^hildrea had their first 'experiences 
in self-disc every. ^ ^ *" * 

*Nbie. Moving/Making/Me (see page 92) is another 16mm- 
documentary fihn about 'this researcl\ projectT fo^sing on 
dance and*arts sessions of the prpgram. An article about 
".projept, **Creative Arts Therapy* Its Application in Specif 
Education Programs " appeared in May/June 1973 issue of 
ChUdreh Today, a publication of the Department of 
Health, Education,' and Welfare? 



At Your Fingertips, New York, New York 1Q(>36:.ACI, 35 
ytsi 45th Street. . , 

This is a, series of six films, wbich deal with arts 
and crafts and show children making things out of familiar, 
easily obtain^ materials. Films are not strictly hvw-to-do' 

^ its, but stress ori^naUty, creativity, and suggest ways to 
explore materials and techniques. In addition to introdtlcing 
concepts and principles, eacli'film suggests , creative uses 
for common materials. They enciourage c^ldren to use cast- 
offs to make their own^toys, gifts, project^, and to develop - 
manual' skills. Each -film is 16mm, sound, color, and IQ 
minutes in lehgth. ^ . ' 

At Your Fingertips: Boxes., Visiting a su(>ermarket we 
see a variety of boxes, cartons, and containers. Then at 
home these same^ boxes* ar^ transformed into other 
objects. Cerjeal'boxes^and mUH cartons become cars, ani- 
mals,, and villages; Very large boxes, like th^e used in. 
crating fefrigeralors, ar'e made intp'playhouses and tunnels. 
^ At Ybur Fingertips:. Cylinders^ jGinder or server pipes of- 
all sizes are used for fun^ exploratory activities. Paper towel 

. 'Cylinders are put together* with metal fasteners and made 
into totem poles,\racing. cars; .and puppets.: ' J. 

At Your Fingertips: Play Clay. A recipe for play clay 
— ^ on^ cup salt^ two ctipS'flonr, one cup water — provides 
practidd and safe^materi^I for cfiildren to make, various 
ornaments. Tempera paint or food coloring can be used 
to add* color to the mixture.' ' ; . j • 

At Your Fihgertips: FJqatSi The ^introduction discusses 
why some things float apd others do nBt.^A variety of boats, 
^^nimals, and rafts are' shown. Some ^oats are^ coftiplete ' 
with stabilisers, sailsV masts, -and other rig^. 

At Your Fingiertips: Sugar. Sugar dampened witlT water , 
can be shaped wit|i the hands or iii n\olds made' (rOm balls. 
As the sugar dries it hardens ip the^shape. Spices, eggs, 
and other materials can be used to add to the effect of 
th^se objects — and, * theyVe *good to eat Aoo! Molds tan , 
be lined with plastic to prevent sug^r from sticking. 
, At Your Fingertips: Grasses. Clever arts and jcrajfts pro-' 
jects and activities can be made iising grass. Paper is placed; 
over grass and rubbed widi crayons .for, unusual and ^rtistie 
effects. Different grasses provide unique ideas ^s to what 
cmi be ipade from ^^^"^ andliow. they can be used. , 
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Special ^ CMdren Sp^cidi Needs* {I6mm, cblor/sound,. 22 
'minutes). Campus Film Distrioutor? Corporation, 20*East 46th 
Street, New^oflt, New York 100L7. • 

A ^nsitiVe and comprehensive developmental approach to 
educating young, ipultihandicajiped children is presented. The 
£3m documents three adapted learning environme^nts. They are 
an infant school, a preschool . learning laboratory', and an 
outdoor therapeutic playground. The eaucational orientation 
of the program is developmental-interaction in that each 
child s therapeutic program is based on his specific abilities 
and disabilities,^ He \p thus provided with maximum oppor- 
^ tunity to be e/fective and more competent in his experiences 
with people and objects* Various program actiyities^e shown 
at' the Institute for Rehabilitation Medicine of the Wew York 
University Medical Center. Dramatic play, art, an4 academic 
re^iness activities are included alon^ with specific r^les.of 
physical therapists,^ teachers, and parents in the total program. ^ 
The playground is designed so that each child has access to 
natural materials, experiences activities as freely and indepen- 
dently as possible, understands an outdoor environment, and 
has, an opportunity to *be outdoors in a protective environ- 
ment, ^e philosophy of the program and intent of the ^ilm 
are summ^ized in final statements — by recognizing thfe worth 
and dignity oT each individual* as one able to use his assets, 
every child is given^chqnce to grow. 



The Promise of Flay (16mm, souhdv^color, 22-lninutes). 
Bradley Wright JPfUns, 3(19 North Du^ne. Avenue, San 
Gabriel, California 9177*5. ' / ' ^ 

.This is. a film report on a Tifle VI ES^A .program of 
pHysical education for orthopediqally handicapped children 
at Loma Vista Schopl, Palo Alto (California) Unified>School 
District, th'e .program shown is designed to (1) involve 
severely handicapped children in games and activities 
tjr^joyed by their peers; (2) adapt equipment und rfctivities^ 
to help each <*hild succeed;* (3) integrate orthppedically 
"^handicapped children more fully into regular school pro- 
grams through games and sports; and (4) teach specific 
skilldA enhance each child's physical health a^d self-image, r 
In addition^o a variety of developmental activities 4n which 
an orthopedically handicapped\«econd grade ypungster 
practices different* physical and motor skills, the film shows 
the child participating with second grade classmates in* 
r^Fays whic|^ emphasize that indivfdual differences do not 
heed to keep people apart. A^ one of a team, every youngster 
must do- his part. , * 



Where Do] the Children Play? (16mm, sound, color,, 15- 
minutes). National Association for Retarded Children, 2709 
Avenue '^E" East, Arlington, Texas' 76011. - 

Today many severel]^ or profoundly retarded children 
do not have to be institutionalized — they can live ?it home 
if there are appropriate services in the community to meet 
individual, and family needs. This documentary stresses 
need for community day training programs for siich 
children. In thafilm the hopes 6f a young couple are shat- 
tered when their first child is diagnosed as profounc^ly 
retarded. The option of community-based services is, con- 
trasted with fhe traditional alternative of 
institutionalization. 



A Cjiild is a Child (I6mm, color/sound, 8 minutes), AIMS, 
Instructional Media Services, P.O, *Box 1010, Hollywood, 
California 90028. * ' ^ . 

Emphaius toward special education for children h^ts gone so 
far that^many educators, parenjts, and teacheVs-in-training tend 
fo lo^Q sight of the fundamental fact that a child is a child - 
^ whether sighted or blind, gifted or nfentally retarded, mischie- 
vous or placid. This film sKows children with and without 
handicapping^ conditions integrated in th^ Preschool Labora- 
tory at California State University ,lNorthriage. Emphasis is on 
similarities — itot^ differences — among all children as errone- 
*ous ideas about working with children with handicapping 
conditions are dispelled. dealing wjth preschool children in 
particular, tfiose with various handicapping cond^tions must 
not Be separated from childhood. They have much to give* to 
and learn from one another. The Icey to success in reaching 
these children is to iftdividualize according to' the uniqueness 
of each one. * * T 



MovinglMakinglMe ,16mm, sound, ^lack and white, 28 
ipinutes). Realist, 196- North Park, 3uffalo,,*New Yo;rJi 
14216. ^ 

* This is a documentary film of IS^pfimary educable men- 
tally retarded, childreh in dance and arts sessions which 
Were part^of a Creative Arts Therapy research J)r<^ram. 
Jhe program cOnsisteVi^ of individual sessions in ^ach of 
four arts — music, dance, drama, art — to' study^ their . 
effects on the behavior of the qhildren.*TheCreative Arts 
T^ierapy staff met once a weak wi<h the classroom teacher 
to discuss therapeutic and educational goals for each child.* 
Participants' included spastic cerebral palsied twin bo/s; 
a child with a congenital hip anomaly who wore corrective 
braces; five_ phildren with speech impairments; and* two 
youngstei^ with.moderaftely serious emotional problems. All 
the children had language disabiliti^; eight out of the thir- 
teen were nonreaders; and several children came from 
hopies in which the entire fanrily was mentally 'retarded. 
The film moves from session to session in^ aii attempt to 
show individual gr6wth, to^. com^arerchildren with one 
another, or to compare a child's movement ^tyle^:^th his 
art style. The fi&n was not intended to transform thfe<Qhil-^ 
dren's movement or ^rt process but. rather to reveal ar 
amplify them. B^sic expForatory/problem solving techniques 
are shown in both aqeas *fls emotions are worked out on 
materials and in movemerft. As the children experienced 
bending, twisting, pulling, pushing in d^rice with tKeir 
bodies and in arts with materials, they were able to inter- 
nalize these concrete experiences into workable ljanguage> 
For example, one boy. chose 'j,to be a bird emphasizing the 
power of his wings. jLafer, iri/^tf he made himself being ^ 
a bfrd out of clay; the clay figure lacked legs. This was 
the boy who had a copgenital hip anomaly and worp correc- 
tive braces! Throu^out the film, there is a great deal of , 
emphasis upon Strengths rather than weaknesses of each 
fchild.. It is recognized that ^ome" express feelings directly 
while others do so symbolically. The film vividly shows that, 
the various processes invojved in moving fron? individual 
to partner and group activities varied from child^ to child. | 
Filmed sessions efnphasize the more Aonstructured, nonlh- 
erapist directed activities because by the end of the program |^ 
the children were more ready and able to express them- 
selves. I 
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' Something Sharfi £i6ihm^ color/sound, 13 minutes). National 
-Association foj^ Regarded GiVizei^, 2709 Avenue E East, 
Arlington, Tekas 76011. - / 

The NARC citizen advocate approach and project are seen 
in action; This program)/ is a combination of the big brother, 
foster, grandparent, and buddy systems. Different mentally ' 
retarded' persons (proteges) are ' showiv with their personal ■ 
friends ^d helpers' (advocates). Various rotes are taken by 
advocates according to intere3ts, needs,- and abilities of each 
pf6tege. .This project is not limited to community settings as 
the program extends to and inclu|les |^rsons in residential 
. facilities. Throughout the film comments and reactions of 
advocates and proteges are made as they participate in a 
v^ety of activities. The concept of the program, the human 
'5 ecology movement, is emphasized throughout tfirfilm. Addi- 
- donal information about the citizen advocacy program is 
avail^able from Max Addison at NARC. 



// ^ Boy Can't "learn (I6mm, color/sound, 28 minutes). 
Lawren Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 1542, Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia 94010. ^ ' 

Mike is a 17 year old boy with a learning disability. He is of 
floMftHfitelligence* but^can't'.read -or dq. math. He has been 
passed along through school, entering^ high school without 
.completing elementary school. In addit^n to being a discipli- 
. nary |>poblem,)ie has been a teaching t:Hallenge. Mike is seen in > 

- three 'different bettings— at .home on his father's rancly, in 
diagnostic^ situations, and in school. One of Mike's teachers 
^rsuadjes. the V boy's parents^ and the school , administration to' 
send M^ike to the Learning Disabilities Center of the Pacific 
Medical' Center for diagnostic workup and^ testing. Later a 
learning disabilities specialist from the Medical ^Center confers 

- Sic. boy's teachers. Together they improvise ways fqr 
using his Jl)est channels for learnings (in this case ^through 
relating" information to objects tfiat can be handljed). Mike's 
evident impfoyemrent unfolds on the screen and brifigs with it 
changing at^tudes from self-hatred thiDugK constant failore tb 

^ a. more positive s^lf-^mage, due to increased 'progress. , The 
theme js^indeljbly imprinted^ at the en^ of the ftlm — if 

' can't leamtheway we teqch, we'd^l^tterteach the way he can 
lecam! ^ - . ^ 



sions.of athletes, poaches, parents, and^ officials reflect the 
ways in which the pro-am has influenced them. And many 
b^n to plan for another three wonderful days next year. , 

(I6mm, color/sound, 45. minutes). Tucson Public 
.Sch^ls, P.p. Box 4040, 1010 East-^Oth Street, Tucson, 
Arizona 85717: 

This film (the title stands for tourism^ recreaUon, educa* 
tion, knowledgej tsaces the 12 day bus trip of 33 mentally 
retarded students from Gump School' in Tucson, Arizona 
through Arizona, Nevada, and California' The students^ accom- 
panied by two professional counselors and three volunteers are * 
show)^ singings exploring, hiking, and participating* in fitness 
ilctivities. Learning opportunities we^e plen^ful as students 
contrasted and compared the unfamiliar^ with the familiar. 
They learned from good times as well as bad as the bus got 
stuck or broke doVn on four separate occasions.* Social 
^ awareness and eniotional stability developed as did cc^nfidence,^ 
initiative^ and cariosity. The fact that children were? more 
relaxed, less demanding, accepted new authority, and rc* 
sponded to directions effectively indicate the success of the 

""■■■<, ( ; ; •" • . .." 



Nobody Togk the Time (16 mm, black and white/soi^nd, 26 
^minJtes). AIMS Instructional Media Seivices, Plb, Bole 1010, 
Hollywood, California 90028. ^ . ' ' 

This ^Im addresses itself to the special educatiorf specialist 
who must come to grips with 'three, four, and five year old 
inner-city children handicapped with- learning disabilities. 
These youngsters have ^et failure again and again and have 
come to*distrust themselves, those they come inxontact wiih, ' 
and their envaronment. It is the role of the teacher to reverse 
the cfiild's concept of himself, and convince the child that 
basic trust in.othe/s.is important^ |f ajchilc) cannot trust adults 
or his enviroament he ^ will not be able to learn. Valid, 
workable, ^nd Educationally souyd approaches to teaching Che 
d}^sfunctional child, includinsstructi^red classroom and play- 
ground techniques, are discussed and graphically shown. 
However, the first step is through love, care, and understand- 
ing — teaching each child as a unique, individual. This film 
elaborates on the fpllqwiitg areas/which ar^ important to the 
development of each child — permanency and sense of order, 
language development, awareness of surroundings, sociall^a* 
* tion, self-image' and parent involvement Group discussion and 
curriculum planning around these areas can expand a student's 
own awareness in preparation for ^teaching .exceptional pre- . 
schoolchildren. 



V 



j^Thre^ Wonderful Di^s (16mm, color/sound, *20 minutes). 
;Texa9 Association /or Retarded Citizens, *83i Houston Street, 
" AuB^tin, Texas 787'5j6. .* ; , . t> 

Presents the 1972 Texas Special Olympics Si^tate games held 
« it| Ala/no Stadium and at Trinity^Colleg^in ^an Antonio.. 
V&wer* are partners with participants as .^e Olympic torch i^ 
camffid abound the track and the traditional Olympic; flame lit 
. byXne of the young atflletes- jfi^filni shows track, and field 
events, swimming a^vities^ and participatidrt clinics. Expres- 
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School Is for Children (16mm, color/sound, JL7 minutes). 
AIMS Instructional Media •Services, P.O. Box* 1010, Holly- 
wood, California 90028. 

' School is often a child ^s first experience away ffom^ home. 
, This film involves special education for exceptional preschool 
children, phildren in this^ film learn to master their bodies^ 
share anii interact with one another in specially designed group 
gfctivities where each^^^pWH can easily succeed. C?irefully 
selected activities develop an exuberance for learning, gross 
an^ fine motor skills, self-concept, and social interaction. 



Focus on AMIIty. (16 mm, color/toundi 22 itiinutes). Ameri- 
can Natlpnai Rod CroM, Washington, D.C. 

This is* a compr(6hensive presentation of teaching swimming, 
to people with/various h^dicagping conditlons-car^bral 
palsied, orthMedfcally impaired, *mentally retai;ded ^ind em,o- 
.tionally distufij^n^nd* those with sensory disabilities.. Focws. 
on Ability is more^ftin ,a Iraining'fllm. It go^ beyond,tech- 
niques and clearly d.emonstrates ihe^ importance of warm, 
understanding's basis for the- important intgrpersona! rela-.^ 
tionsihip between student and instructor. Elriphasis is upon" 
abilities— not disabiHties-bf each' partiglpant'a^ recognising 
the worth and dignity of eath partrcipant. Viewers are able tp 
develop greater sensitivity towards needs and personalities 
of Individual^ with varfous handicapping conditions. The film 
HS an excellent cctnpanioa to the new texts to assist volunteers 
*ahd profgssionalo In providing swimming and ac|uatic activities 
^ for special populations. ^ 

Aqua Dynamic Comjitioning (16 mm, color/sound, 18 mln- 
utof ). Prosident's Council of Physicat Fitness and Sports and 
Nirtional Varsity "Ciub, Washington, D:C. - ^ 

Casey Conrad, Executive Director of the President's Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports, disccisses and demonstrates 



Information about the W54 Supreme CoiTrt desegregation 
decision and its implications as related to educational oppor- 
^ tunities* for all children is included. In addition, cases affirming 
equal educational .rights for all children are presented. Thiese 
^ cases deal with the Pennsylvania Association for Retarclefl 
Children and the District of f olumbia. 

Bases for due process are discussed in terrns of prior 
notification, impartial hearings, reprd'sentation by counsel, 
examination of^ evidence before trial, review of evidence and ^ 
pre^ntation of witnesses, right to cross examine, independent 
evaluation of the child, and accurate records of hearings. The 
full continuum of special education services is presented and 
discussetT including regular cla^room placement services with 
without consultation ser^ces and/or itinerant teachers;!? 



or 



regular classroom' placement services plus resource room 
and/oc specialist assistance; regular and part dme spenjal class 
placement .services; full time special class placement; special 
day scho.ol services; residential school placement; and hospital 
placement services. • • .1 

development aad maintenaace of cardiorespiratory, abdom^j^ Safely As We Play anct Playground (each is 16mni,- .color/ 

sound, 7 rnlnutes). ACI Rims, 35 West 45th St, New York; New 
Yotkf0036.-^ , 

. Two *titless^uitable for pre-school, kindergarten, Head Start, 
primary classes, and plementary level special education programs. 
, Safety As We Play is part of a start to read series which can also be 
jused^s aJbaseJoLdiscussiooLatid^ppilcatlon in various-play 
^activities. Words.such as left/right, walk/don't walk, light, go/stop, ' 
look, and waft are presented in topical* situations such as crossing 
streets, singing' rrding bikes, flying kites, and playihg^games. The 
filrp's theme is safe and happy places to pfay. Playground is 
another film in a start to read series. An appealing song explains 
play, climb, swing, throw, catch, slide, jump, stop, and go. Typical 
playground activities provide motivating visualization with jump^ 
rope, apparatus, tunned water play, sand, and horizontal swings. 
The film can be used for multiple purposes promoting core cuN 
riculum concepts developed around d playground and relate^ ac* . 
tivities. - • - > - • » ' 



inal. §nd upper arm endurance through planned water activi- 
ties. Buoyancy artd water resistance are.irtiportant factors in 
aqua dynamic conditioning. Activities can r4nge fronj extreme- 
•ly simple walking br moving specific body parts to complex' 
modifications of synchronized swimming. Traditional caits- , 
thenics, various tr^ck flexibility and stretthing exercises, as 
weiras variatiohs of, swimming^ and aquatTc"activilie^rcan &e^ 
adapted and used in this approach with individuals regardless 
\)f type or^severfty of handicapp^irlg conditions. Representative 
activities shown are low, high, power, and progressive bobbing 
with and without associated stretching movements. Simple and^ 
complex movements >forward, backward, in.* out, flex, and' 
, extend arms and legs. - , _ . ^ 
Wnter Piay for leadiing Young Children (16 mm, color/ 
sounds 16 Minuteii). New York. University Film Library; 25 
Washington Place, New York, New York 10003. 
^ Children participating i^Hhe Vassar Prescbpol vividly show 
that playing in water.ls not onjy fun bat educational. Children 
wor.k long and hard in and- with water exploring, concentrating, . 
nrieasuring. experimenting, and solving problems. Indoors or 
out, water pfay provides multi-sensory experiences, promotes 
language development,iencoura§es children to work together, 
and, develops concepts^ htough increasingly complex activl- , 
lies. Vubs, ^ater tables, and big pans are used indpors; playing 
in rushing 'streams, with syphons, and with plain water are 
examples 6i possible outboor activities. Snow play and sand- 
mud play are special Jclnds of water play. Equipment and 
devices are easily and inexpensively obtained. While water 
play is often peaceful and soothingrit can be a source for 
Teiease of aggressions in acceptable w^s. Versatility and 
flexibility of environments and water play ^ame^rhake it pos- 
^ sible for children to take part in a range of experiences from 
simple to complex isngineering projeqts. Althoi/gh the filrr^^ 
shows participants in a regular preschool, implications and 
applications for special p^grams for handicapped children 
are tremendous. 

Those Other Kids (16mmf color/sound, 25 minutes). Af least 



The Fun With A Friend In^the Qym (16mm, sound/coior, 6 
minutes). Warren John^n, Physical Development Clinic, 
University of Maryland, CollegeTark, Maryland 20740. 

the Physical Development Clinic (Ijniversity^pf Maryland, Col- 
lege Pad<) is presented in terms of its (1) purposes, (2)prganiza- 
tion, (3) activit^s, (4) clinicians. (5) parentaf involvement,- (6) 
•methods, (7) participants, (8) rationale, (9) equipment and devices^ 
(including those that are innovative and automated), and (10) : 
individualizing programs.- This program l^as beerl in existence^ 
sinceihe late 1j95Ds and is tf)e>one after which many similar clinics 

at other colleges and universities have been patterned. - 

*■ ^ ' . ' . • ' ' 

The Fun of Your Ufe (1 6mm, sound/color^ 1 7 minutes). The^ 
President's Coundl on physical Fitnes^ and Sports, 400 6th' 
SI, SW:, Washington* D.C. 20024. i ^ . . " * . 

Charleton Hestonnacrates thi^fllm which deals with effects of 
inactivity on art individual, importance of remaining physically ac- 
tivelhroughout life, role of activity and exercise in maintainmg high 
levels of ^cardiopulmonary fitnd^s, problems of participating by 



one 'COpy is available throu^ tlie Special Education Divisioiij,^ . oneself, and getting and spying in sh^pe. Vignettes of various 
State Department of Public Instruction/Education in e^ch activities in PCPFS«adult prograofis ara shown— karate, tenn^, 
slate. . ^ ' ' * ' . table tennis^ soccer, archen^^iving^ swimming.- bowling, skiing, 

BasicSp this presentation is tbt philosophy ihat 'children bicyclihg, golf, boating, yolleyball, and badminton. Different age 
ate cMJrIn - regardless of handicapping conditions: Children . groups are shown ta^^ 

with speciaf problems can learn and they have the legal right to g^o^Nctivities. The Presidential Adult /Tw^d^^^^^ Is explained 
firi .opcui pii^u wiio uaii anu uic^ iia^^^^ ^^^^ Of Tequir^mdrtts, awards, availability, and procedures, 

receive every opportunity that is offered tp their nonhandi- Although- imfJairfed, disa*bled, and handicapped participants are 
capped peers. This film provides basic information about the^^ ghown or mentioned, all aspects of 4h,ejilm and its dontents are^ 
development of special educationrit presents legal develop- , appropriate for^ and' apfilicabid jb special poputatiohs. Generah 
ments that have guaranteed the right to education for every rationale as well as the specific award system are applicable to all 
child regardless pf the type or. severity of his condition., /individuals incfydrng those "from Special populations.' . 
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Retarded Citizens Need R0creation Too!, a Wochure pub- . Scouting for the Retarded is a slide/audio cassette presen- 

lished by the National Association for Retarded Citizens as^part tatioa n^ad^ possible through th^ joint efforts of the. Boy 

of a pubUclnformatlprj program made possible by a ^f^ptfro>n ^ Sjcouts of AmerJeOr North Brunswick. New Jersey and the 

Citizen Clubs of North America. This brochure, aim^ at the National Association for Retarded Citizens (2709 Avenue E 

general public and couched in* lay terms, ppeseats in/ormation East, Arlington. Texas 76011). This^Drogram i&^erup to.help 

abOiJt mental retardation, recreation, importance of recreation coijimunities. local ARCs.^PTAs, service clubs, churches, ami 

In general and for meTifalty retardecT persons 1ri partTcuTar. R ^ottfer organrzalfdns impremeTil scoQirna aclWlties for mentally 

exple^ins needs and hoW^ach citf2er\ can tielp make at:tive 'retarded p'ersons. Facts and fictions 36but both mentat re- 



participation in recreatiofva reality for ev^ retarded person. 
Co^ntacts and resources a/e listed. Information abo^l pro- 
cedures for, obtaining copies in various quantities can be 
obtained directly from NARC, 2709 Avenue £ East. Arlington,. 

Texas 76D11. * " 

« . • , • .. 

. « "The A-Frame Cargo Net: A Self-Contained Obstacle 
Course*' is described in the spring 1974 is§ue of the Louisiana 
Association for Healtf), Pfiysicaf EducationrJiecreatfbn Jour- 
naL This appai^tus lends itself to some new activities and to 
new com binat l o ne of - t faditlenal-activities. It can be used for 
free, nondirected play as well as for structured activities. The 
A-frame cargo net. 'devised specifically for children wit^ per- 
ceptual-motor problems, is a developmental piece of equip- 
ment with eye appeal which invites phildren to participate. It 
fs fun for students and rel^ivelyeasy to supervise. For addi- 
tional information about the A-Frame 'Cargo Net, its con- 
struction, activities, methods, and assessment/diagnostic 
values contact Bobby L. Eason or Theresa L. Smith. Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education. University of New 
Orleans, Ne^ Orleans, Louisiana. ^ 

I'arents and. concerned pi^fe^sionals have been asking 
difficult question^ recentlyr-"Where can we get inforrnation 
about children's .rights?" "AVe there afiy resources available 
to beip teachers respond to«ach individual child?" "How cen 
we promote normalization in our own communities?" Written 
and' visual resources to afiswer some of these critically im- 
portant questior^s and to support all who work for change are 
now available from Human Policy Press, P.O. Bdx 127. Syra- 
cuse, New* York. 132;10. Two slide, programs, complete with 
script, deal with pressing issues of the day:%1) W/ie/e tf)e 
Children Are: A Slide Show on Institutions and^Alternatives 
(see page 85Aand (2) Children Learn Together: Thelntegration 
of Handicapped Children Into Schools. J\\e former is especially 
vivkiand jnakes an extrernely strong ca^se for deinstltutionatiza- 
tioh^ normaliStipn, mainstreaming, and related approaches 
designed to guarantee the worth and dignity of everyone 
regardless of type or severity of conditions, This Ts the type of 
presentation thk needs to be shown yv^dely by the mass media 
so the lay public can better understand and appreciate cun^ent 
trends iaclealing vvi^h'mentallV retarded persons. . . 



tardajion and scouting are dispelled; emphasis is on simiiari- 
tje^ not differences between mentally retarded and nonre- 
tarded persons both in and out of scout prograrps. The slides 
showi retarded scouts in action; the audiocasse^e is a recprd 
of the voices of them,4heir leaders, and their parents dis- 
cussing x\ie meaning ofmf program to each of them. Addition- 
al information about tn^jpresentatipn and opportunltres<3for. 
mentally retarded persons can^be obtained from either Boy 
Scouts of America. North Brunswick, New Jersey or National 
Association for Retarded Citizens at the address above. 



^ The Travelers Boole of Children's Exerc/ses'from the Travel- 
ers Insurance Companies, Hartford, C9nnecticut, provides 
innovative, and practical ideas and approaches f9r parents to 
play with and help their children attain higher levels of motor 
development, jo^^ysical fitness, and' motor proficiency. De- 
velopmental activities are presented sequentially for three age 
grcups: tliree Jo i1x, seven to nine, and ten to twelve. Indoor 
and outdoor games requiring little if any eqtiipment are 
desighed for child and parent so that each ha*s fdn in the 
process. Motivating devices and assessment techniques are 
included with the putlllcatio'n. Xhls helpful^uide should stimu- 
late each* reader to jiddltional involvernent through his *own- 

. creative experiences. * / 

Operation Together is a project of St. Louis State Hos*pital, 
5400 Arsenal Street, St. Louis, Missouri, initiated touring about 
positive. changes Incself-imagepf participants through a series 
*of stressful ^nd challenging outdoor experiences reqfgiring 
problem solving kSehavior from each 'child. Sixty nine young- 
sters d to 16 years old took part In a series .of 9 to 18 day out- 
door adventures under^the careful guidance of4rained coun- 
selors. Activities includec/ orjentation andjearninig ba^jc 
survival skills, backp'ackingr* camping, canoe' trips, find^av^ 
exploration. .Most of Hhe youngsters had severe famity prob- 
lems and*had,never been allowed to s6Ive problems fdif them- 
selves. By the close of the 'proJectTa gfeat deal <jJf praijSe was 
given for the successful Impact these experiences had on the- 
children who had participated.* Preliminary t^st T^Sulis sub-* 
stantlated successful jnipact on mofe than 80% of the severely 
dfsturbed participants. with about 35% of the stiidehts being 
discharged froitithe hospital and returning to the community. * 
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The 1975 International Special Olympics was the<subjett of a 
major segment of tfie CB^ Sports Spectacular earlier this fall. The 
splendor of the gamfes held in Mt Pleasant Michigan in August., 
was presenteij with rat Sommerall, Rick Bai/y, and Phyllig George . 
doing outstanding jods in narrating activities. This tfelevigion pro- 
gram has beenmadejnto a 25 mmute, 1^mm, color film th^an be 
obtained for use wrlh groups and agencies of all types to acquaint 
them With Sp^ial Olympics. Contact Tha Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Fpundation? 1701 K ^reet, N.W., WashingWi, D.C. 20006 for. 
details about obtaining this film'. Other'SpeciaTOIympics prograrn 
matenals including filnj^, brochures, guides,' rule books, training 
guides, ne\y§lettets,* and certificates are also available. ' 



" Adventure playgrounds, th^ concept of play that challenges the 
inventive^and imaginative m/nd^ of children have become firmly 
entrenched in Ewropa/siow to start in the United States, there are 
nowincreasingnumbersof playgrounds Qf this type springingup^ll 
over this country. One of the very^successful ones is sponsored by 
the City of'HuntingtSh Beach, California Recreation' and Parks 
Department. To'assist other areas interested in estaWishing their 
own adventiAe playgrounds, the department has prepared a gen- 
eral how-to manual. The^ manual covering«specific areas'such as 
liability, supervision, aesthetics, noise, programing, can be ob- , 
Gained for $1.00" per booJ<let, by wntihg Bill Vance, Supervisor, " 
^Hunlington Beach Recreatbn and Parks DepaTtwent, P.O. Box 
190, Huntington Beach, California 92648. 

. The need for a National Advisory Committee on Scouting for the 
-flandiQapped came about because of the growth in scouting for- 
nandicapped boys across the country. In May 1973 a resolution 
was passed at the National Council meeting ©f the BSA in Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota to establish such a committee. Goats were 
established at the same time William P. McCahill, long-time scout 
.and executive director of the President's Committee on Employ^ 
metlt of the Handicapped for 27 years,' was elected to serve as 
ch^alrman. The basic fun(jiion of thj^commlttee is to give guidance 
and direction to the BSA)n behalf of the 'handicapped. The Na- 
■tional Council of the Boy JScouts of America is to be commended for 
its foresight in accepting a challenge and doing something ^bdut it 
'by implementing a program of action through community organiza- 
tions to serve a, greater number of handicapp^ Americans. Con- 
tact Jack Richmond. Dir., Scouting for the Handicaoped, Boy 
,Scoutsof Amenca, North Brunswiek,"New Jersey, for information 
^alx)ut-scoutiqg activities for special populations. 



The Therapeutic Recreatfonal^ Sen/jcejs O^partrhent, Child 
Devefopmend^^er, fdaho^Falls, Idaho, was given th§ Pitzhfgh 
W. Boggs m/hrd in Recreation at the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens' annual corivention in Las Vegas in October 
The award gives natioryal recognition tathe unit or program that has 
used physical and prdressiohal resources Af its community n^ost 
effectively ip fostermg the development or/expansion otVecrea- 
tional services for mentally retarded citizens. Their cOmprehjen- 
sive progfam satisfies the individual needs of retarded citizens and 
irivolves a weH-rounded leisure program. Pion^ring activities, gin 
integralpart of'the program, include rafting, wilderness daniping, 
fishing, and hiking. Winter activities also include hiking*, camping, 
sledding, snow sculptured, snow shoeing, and skiing^. 



THE fi^lLWAUKEE'CITIZEN, a newsletter published every other 
month, IS sponsored by the United Ass6ciatfon for Retarded' Citi- 
zensr225E. fi^ichig an Street, MilwauRee, Wisconsin. The Citizen 
IS staffed and wntten by retarded adults qJ^ Milwaukee County to 
provide retarded citizens with ^ free source of mformation^and an 
Xiutlet for talents of the staff and cohtnbutors. The Citizen staff is 
advised by C^bie Gillman, staff memberof the United Associartton 
for RetardecTCitizens, and E)aniel UHnch, associate editor of the 
' University of Wtsconsj/^ilwaukee student newspaper. Opinions 
expressed \^ The Citizen "arS those of writers andeditors, not of any^ 
group affiliated withTfte Citizen. ^ ^ 



Ttie Physical Activities Report a new monthly newsletter just intro- 
duced to the field. Each Report contains practical, how-to-d<^rt, functional 
male rials and information about various aspects of physical education/ 
adapted physical education, recreation/therapeutic recreatidn, and related 
activity areas for impaired, disabled, and handicapped persorts In addition 
to newsletters, subscribers receive periodic premllims (e g , The Hand- 
book of Physical EdiJcation and Activities for Exceptionai Childrer)) Sub- 
scription rate is $36 perxyear payable on either ari/ual or rfionthly basis 
Contact Institute for Physical Education, IFM Building, Old Sayt)fOOk, 
Conn. 06475, for additional 'details. 



Sport and^Leisure Resource Cenfre for SpecJ^I Populations has t)een 
designed jo facilitate and improve delivery of sgbrt and leisure service by 
professional and'Jay groups to special populations Services Include" (1) 
If^ormafion retrieval and dissemination, (2)Jnformation compilation and 
publication for professional development, (3) consultation to practitioners, 
' agencies, andcommuhities, (4) research arid evaluatfon. Details anrfaddi- 
tional information can be obtained from Joseph Levy, Director, Sport&and 
Leisure Resource Centre for Special Populations, Dept. -of Recreation, 
University of Waterloo,Waterloo, Ontario, Canada N2L 3^GI. 



Under ^^e leadership of Edward L Schwar, Jr., Lancaster 
County, Pennsyh/ania is developing an architecturally barrier-fr^ 
ghrden for -the handicap ped-in Lancaster- County Central Park. 
The park includes waist-high plantings, waterfalls th^t can be 
touched from a ^eelchair, plants labeled in braille and large 
letter^. Visitors tofhe park will be eacour3ged to feel, taste; and 
snnell their sufrour},dings. Cassette recorders will be provided to 
desdriba plantings and the area. !' ^ 
^ Jn Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, handicapped residents 
will'sbon be able\to fish' at Twin Lakes Park near,Lyxor. Fishing 
pierfffor the handicapped -are now available. Contact Carl Man- 
cuso, County Parks and Recreatioit Dir., Westmoreland County. 
Pennsylvania, -for morfe Information. , . 



Byron Wblch, president of the National Society of Fund Raisers, 
outlined fundamentals of fund raising to delegates of a forum on 
fund rails'^ sponsored by the Ns^ional Association of Retarded 
Citizens. Charaderislics that he listed ideally found in volunteers 
.and professionals alike are those requisite for succ.ess in any. 
endeavor, character, thoroughness, diplomacy, perseverance, 
enthusiasm, resourcefulness, sincerity, judgment, knofyledge, 
indindustry. Applied to fund raising, leadership is the key that " . . 
brings people together to-do a common work, and when*the workis ^ 
clone, to recaironly the vicjory, never the struggle^' , - 
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The^Jacob L Babter Outdoor Educa^on Center for the Hand- 
icapped, ioc&tetiyr).the Dr. Edmund A, Babler Memotial State 
Park (Chesterfield^i Missouh), was dedicated October 5, 1975, 
nstructed with Bureau Qf Outdoor Recreation , 
lemteu&n^ for accessible recreation sites jn ^ 
t970 survey conducted by W- Booker arid * 
issouri State Park Board indicated 171,093 
hafidicapped persons 4tving within a«1 60-mile radius of St. Louis 
with very few oppoftunlties for camping and other forms of outdoor 
recreation. The Babler Outddor Education Center is free of most 
architectural barriers that prevent handicapffed individuals from 
using other facilities. Eight cabins, a dfnjn^ hall, and an 
adminisitfa^Qn-first a^d building have been completed, wiUi pfdns 
for eight more cabins, a swimming pool, arts and crafts building, 
recreatioai)uildiQg, infimriary, and lake sometime in the future. All 
butMings can be used year round. The Center may be rested py 
agencies^ind gfoup&working f Orand with handicapped persons by 
contacting the Missouri Departrrient of Natural Resources, tfivision 
olf Piirks and Recreation. . / ^ ^ 

Thunderbolt is a progt^ohof televised instaiction for mentally, 
retarded residents of the ^ Bowen Developmental Center in 
Harrisburg, lllinqis. The program bon'ows from the super-hero 
concept, with Thunderbolt serving as a model for good academic 
and socjal beha>uor. Other charm^drs In the television program are 
Bad Bear and Rocky Raccoo/7>Participants and thf technical 
"prbduction coordinator of Thunderbolt recently were awarded Re- 
^gion 5 Recognition Award from .the' Illinois Departrtierit of 
Merital Health an(ji Developmental Disabilities 'for thejp out-« 
standing work'^nT the series. For additional irtformajion cdritact 
Thunderboft staff at A.L, BoWen Developmental Center, 1200 
W, Poplar, P.O. Box 281, Han-isburg, lllinois'62946. 



' four years ago with a dozen children andiristructors. at the IrBltlation 
of Margaret Buck (MSlf Physical Education ^tafOjfrid^* Barbara 
Graham (physical therapist for School District 77). Today children^ 

. with cwbral palsy, /nuscular dystrophy^^and spina bifkia take six 
lessor?.^ each of Jhe three-quarters of th e academic yearX The 
swimming program is a two way educational experience; the chil- 
dren learn aquatic skijis, and physical education students leiam 
about handieapp^ childrlh and how to teach them. An evaluat 
of^ skilly learned is made after dach six-week unit, sd that n^w 
student instfujcloi? for the^oilowing term will know what their stu- 
dents have attained. Progress inleaming to'^wim has been slow 
but st^^dy, and enthusiasm for swimming lessons is high. This 
program of teaching a^wimming to hstndicapped children will un- 
doubtedly be a pemfianent feature in the physical education cur- 
riculum at M^kato State University. Address inquiries about the 
program to Margaret Buck, Physical EduoatioaDepartment, Man- 
kato State University, Mankato, Minnesota 56001. 

Refardecfarjcf Happy is thelife story of MaryLynne Ken-jStydung 
woman whq is mentally- retarded, la l>er own words,* Ma^^Ken' 
desc^ribes her chHdhood, IriendSswho helped her, the meanu5g]of 
reTigiop in herJiffe, her^ducattort, and living alone and v\4orking. Her 
fears, frustrations, dreams, and accomplishments are simply and 
eloquently expressed. Mary Lynne Ken^s story is riot a plea for 
sympathy but for understanding. She offers Insight that only a 
person who has been there could offer. This book may t>e ordered 
from Mar/ kerF,Coat6,. Kansas 67028 ($1.40), • 
<* 

- Parents of school-age children anywher§^n the United JStates 
. wfjo want information on -the law protecting 'chikjren'si privacy 
'.fights may call a toll fre^nMmberr^-800'fi38'Q675. Tlie l^w gives 
parents the right^o examine their gWId's cpmplete school record 
and correcji any false, or misleading infofrgijUon. The law also 

recoid to anyone 



. ^ .i.^ \i *wi • • ^- o ^ o* ..V prohibits school officials froni showing the chiT 

began its new season with weekly segments aimed at learning . . ~ . y ^ ^ , 

disabled children. Every Wednesday the shoW% first 20 minutes ^^Handcrafters' News isanewmonthlyvcraftnewsfetterthathopes 
aredevotecLtofamily play activities and simple cognitive skills foij. to serve as an information clearinghodse for prolit*minded 
children with a mental age of three to five years. Sesame Sfreer craftspeople and serious, hobbyists. The newsletter recommends 



staff has researched methods of presenting material tojeaming 
disabled children, adopting the following guidelines for^the'20- 
minute segments: dialogue must be short aod simple; visual 
scenes cannot be too f ast,or clutteced; repetition is very imoortant; 
and music helps a lot. Children's Television VVortcshop (CTW), 
which prpducestheshowwithfgnds from the Qfficeof Education, is 
extrerfieHy intere^ed in receiving feedbackfrom teachers and par- 

» ents. me Comrrtuntty EdMQjation Services Division of CTW will be 
distribut|ig suggestions for post-viewing activities and program 

* scheduling infpmiatiof} , to agencies for learning disabled children. 
Contact Children's Television Workshop at One Lmcsln Plaza, 
N.Y. .10023, for. further information^ or to comment on the new 

' Seisame Sfreef segments. ' . * 

'-\-, .1 ■ ■■ . 

Each f^riday-iJiJnp students from Washington Elementary School, 
M^okato, MInrfesqta, travel to nearby Mar^atQ State University for 
ikheir weekfy:swfmmtng lessons: The swimbfiing program began 



craft supplies, after evaluation by Hancicrafters* A/ews Product 
Review Boa[d; staff is also involved in seaithing out and recom- 
unending markets for craft product^. The newsletter staff is cur- 
rently trying •to brTdg^. the gap between praft designers/ 
rpanirfacturers and those therapists-Hrecreatfpn, occupational 
therapy, <and rehabilitatiorh-^whd utilize crafts in their programs. 
They are testing and evaluating craft supplies.now on the niarket 
with the aid of interested therapists or ipsiitutions^ Any school or 
agency servings liandjcappedpopulation may request a contribu- 
tio.n of craft supplies and materials.and will receive them free from 
the supplier, the only requirement beingt^at participating agencies 
, must test, evaluate, and commeht on the usefulness and appro- 
priateness of the.trfift produpts. If you'would Jlkeioparticipate or 
want more information on the Handcrafters'. NevJs Market Re- 
search Craft Therapy PrpgcamxoritactArleen M. Landi, Managing 
Editor, Hand6rafters' Neyi/S, Bm High Mountain Road^JEcanklih^ 
Lakes, New Jersey 07417. 
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The Polfe County, Iowa Association for Retarded 
Cjtizens, in copp^ratjon with the Des Nfoines Public 
Scliool8,.is sponsoring evening classes for mentally retarded 
teenagers from a local scl^ol and retarded adults In the 
community, f'eatuted activities include basketball, sewing, 
swimming, square danci\jg, and -cookitie. Parents of retarded 
children are offered classes in estate planning, sterilization, 
Down Syndrome^na psychological tiesting. ^ 

A unique lin^ of swimsUits, designed ' with built-in 
flotation 'to assist the* disabled,* is being manufactured Hy 
Spee do. Knitting Mills of Australia. Suits ^are 'made from ' 
' nylon tricot, the same material used in the; manufacture of 
Olymj^c swimsuits. Flotation is provided by a rubberized 
' nylon ^r cushion built into the front of the suit For very 
seriously di3abled,.an ipflatable c<Mla[f can be attached to 
the smt to ensure swimming and hydrotherapy safety. Tesits 
have proven the suit safe for small cjiildfen Uirough' 
210-pound adults. Speedo supplies the suits at cost because 
the company regards the project ad^a service to physically , 
handicapped persons./ Therapists, testing *the suits with 
cripplea and limbless children, spastics, chronic asthmatics, 
*ana victims of cerebral palsy ana br^in damage, have found 
an improvement both in confidence in. the water and the 
ability to maiiage bodies wken swimming. Additional 
information and sp^'ecific details can be oLtain^d from 
• Speedo Knitting \lills, 269 Pacific Hidiway, Artarmon, 
N.S.W. 2064.- 

The Ams^lo, Texas Human Development Center has 
utilized three new approaches an adding, to their activities. 
A lai^e garage has been "converted into a gymnasiun\ and 
supplied witn^special equipment to be used in an appropri- 
ate and compr^ehensive program of physical aila motor 
Activities. In addition, two new programs ^have been 
initiated. TlTe first is an extensive deyeiopmental curriculunf 
which has been developed by ^the staff for use with 
residents and out-patients. Important elements in this 
curriculum bi6 physical fitness, motor develophient, and 
movement. Also, a special respite care program, designed 
to give parents an^ families, of se.verely and profoundly 
retarded and multiply handicapped youngsters oppprtuni* 
ties for personal vacations ana recreation,* has been^wel] 
^ received. Additional information abouC these activities can 
.. be obtained from Bobby White, Director, Amarillo Human 
DcvelopmentCenter, Amarillo, Texas, 

. The spring 1974 issue of Report from Ooser Look dcds 
vnA nffiXs of. every child to equal educational opportuni- 
ties regardless of type or severity of his handicapping 
C(mditiom In addition tooa summary ofJandmlflT court 

^ decisions; specific actions of stat^^oalitions provide data 
about profijress and direction^ of this movement at both 
f^eral and state levels* An insert. Guide toJState iMmfdr 
Educaiion of^Hofidkapped Children, provides information 

^^;^d)Oui children dlpilefor special education services, 

'\ rninimum and mimmum ages tor students, where special 
'education services are m*ahdated, and information about 
tuition aid available for^each of th^e states^ Direct. r<$qu6sts 
for copies of the springi' 1974 issue or future issues of the 
newsletter, to Qose^ Look, Box 1492, W^ngton, DiQ. 

^ 20013. - ' ' • 



Special ghildren often need special toys that are costly, 
difficult to find, and Used for only ^hort periods of time. 
To * help jtfctify tjfese problems, the Greater Omaha, * 
Nebraska Association for netarded Citizens has opened a 
Develt)pmental Toy fcibraiy where they have a'variety^f 
items on loan. This project saves on cost, gets 'maximum use 
from eacji toy, and enables phildren to* carry out school 
problems at \home. Note: Perhaps this type of senrice needs 
to be expaiided and (considered for further implementation 
by Associate Special' Education • Instructional Materials \ 
Centers. 



Presidential Sports Aw^ds in. 31 sports are offered to 
individuals 18 years of age or older who fulfill qualifying , 
requirements. This prograpi offers those witfi various 
handicapping conditions the opportunity to participate as 
\Yell as tne satisfaction of working hard to Achieve a goal. 
Qualifying standards in each' sport*, developed in coopera- 
tion with sports jgoverning\boaies and/ or coaches associa- 

~ *. tions, are designed to ensure regular participationi^nd an 
, investment oi time* and effort conducive to^h>gh levels of 
physical fitness. The basic qualification requirement is 50 
hours of participation di^ring at least 50 activity sessions* 
within a period of four months. In sports wh^re the seasons 
are shdrt or facilities limited concessions have been made as 
to the nHmber of sessions required. Those^who qualify earn 
tlie right to wear«a special patch and matching pin. Contact 
Presidential Sports Award, 3ox l?9, Radio City Station, 

' New Yoo-k, New ^ork 10019 for logbooks^^ , posters, and^ 
details about the program. , 

< ^ 1 

Innertube'MHtter polo, an increasin^y popular coeduca- 
tional. sport, has great potential for iise in aquatic, camp, 
and recreational programsvfor mentally retarded and physi- 
cally handicapped pec8on8^Xhe game is played mucn like 
regular water polo except that participants sit in automo- 

' bile innertubes. Direct inquiries about this interesting game 
Xo Don Masik, aquatic specialist)' at the Menlo rark 
Recreation Departmeot, Civic Center, Menlo Park, Cali- 

^ fomia 94025. 



A research^ project at' the University of Nebraska funded 
by the Epilepsy Foundation of Ameripa may p|ay an 
important factor in the American Medical Association's 
reconsideration of its 1968 position on epilej)sy and sports. 
The study, undertaken by Kenneth Rose, provides new ^ y 
JnfomiaHon which suggests that advocates of more exercise / 
for epileptics have 'been on the ri^t track. Early findings 
firom the study ^indicate ,that rapid breathing .(often a 
seizure trigger) when it occurs naturally * as a resldt of 
vigorous exercise, does not increase seizures and that 
changes in' blood chemistry during ex(^rcise appear to create 
a protective effect in which metabolic acidosis wards off 
seizures. 'Timojdiy Craig, secretary of the AMA committed 
which is studying the problem of epilepsy and sports, has 
stated, **The evidence (on the effects of head trauma) is 
divided, but there 'is ample evidence to 'show that the 
patients wijlmot be advenelv affected by playing any sport, 
mcludinc u>otball, providea the normaL safe^ards ... are 
followea, and adequate head protection is usea.^* ' 
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" ^ When oormal boys and retarded boys were brought 
together for four months of joint activities at the Deborah 
Boys^ Club in. Chicago, ^eir reactions were studied by 
* David- Preininger. Reporting his findings vn Social' 
^ }¥ork Magazine, Preiningej^ describes .the normal young- 
asters^ reactions as moviA^^omxuriosit}^, to teasing, an J 
finally indifference. During initial meetings between tlie 
two groups, the normal youngsters asked questions'about' 
' the retarded youths, then. teased them for4)eing immature 
\and^ unable to join in group projects. Later, the normal - 
yoi^ngsters. became in(|iffarent and w^nt about their 
affairs without regard for the retarded boys. There, was 
not a natural acceptance. Commenting orfthe study. Dr. 
Hei:bert Rusalem noted that group leaders have to con- 
tinually build acceptance of the mentally retarded* 
Acceptance may n^^fmte naturMy, but it ian be nurtured. 

Look for Gene Darnejl at the Pennsylvaniastate witest- 
ling championships next yeUr despite his three win and 
si'x Ios« record this past season . If nothing else , determina- t 
tion will take'^him there. The AUentown High School stu- 
dent is blind and h^st)ply one leg because of early bouts 
with pancerr**^There have been times when I. felt like 
*quittihg,'' he admits, ""but I bounce right back, fji^e 
to fight.'' . " , , . 

The Point is a periodic newsletter dealing with special . 
programs for mentally and pKysically.handicapfted 
"Scouts. Send materials for publication .or requests for * 
the ne^vsletter to^ Atte^eny Trails Council, 216 Anabell 
Stre;^t, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania J 52 IL 

If you're in the maVket for real or personal property 
declared.^ederal surplus, the Office ofS^iirplus Property ^ 
Utilization, U.S. Department of*Heal|li, £du<uiQon, and 
, Welfare, can be a valuable source, tn all ten federal 
regions, assi^ant regional directors of'OSPU and their 
^ staffs are prepared to serve mental f retardation groups ' 

seeking federal surplus for iise an locaT programs « A 
^ former Navy auxiliary air station, am Army training 
center, and a former NIKE installation are typical of 
< surplus *facilitid| which can be converted for peacetime 
iuse.' * * 

^ • ' ' 
Once Ppon a Bicycle gives tips on safe cycling, clioosing 
roper bike 'size and style, maintbnance", and facts on 
hen/ wb«re, and to whom most bicycle" accidents 
ippen. CycUsts must ht drfyersx*nol ri(|ers. Most;, bike 
Juries happen when, a cyclist falls, no{ in coUistons^. 
Accidents involving motor veliicles represent only a snialj 
numiber of all bike kcqidents. This pamphlet is available 
ff om IcKial or state Easter Se^fSocietie^. It wbs developed* 
by the National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Childfren 
and Adults, 2*023 West Ogden Avenue, CHiSago, Illinois 

^ — • \ ^ 



The Special Olympics for the Mentally Retarded cuU 
minated several months pf rigorous mental and physical 
work for children in.sch«ols updet* the New York City 
Bu]^eau for Children Mfiih Rets(k*ded Mental Development. 
For example, the children learned that each class b^gan 
w^th a salute to the flag followed by exercises f^r leg 
and arm muscles, and general mobility. In addition, 
readiiig, health education, and math lessons were based^ 
almost entirely on Olympic related* material. 

' ' I V - 

Perceptual motor activities and movement education 
.play an important^part in the progranbof the Early Child- 
hood Unit^ New York City Bureau for Mental Develop- 
ment. This year's work culminated witka mini-Olympics 
held in the school gymnasium. With three competitors 
at one time, each participant was awarded a|irst, sec6nd,«* 
or third place ribbon. One exciting event was the tHtee 
team, ten tasV potato race. Participants in this event 
not oqly exhibiied physical skills, but^alsosthe abilit)^ 

' tt> follow dire^ons. Other events were foot races, an 
obstacle course, high jutnp^ races with participants 

• dragging rubber tires ^th ropes, and tricycle races. 
Obtain fur|her information from^Sara. M. Weihberger, 
Community t Relation^ .Cctprdinator,^ New York City 
Bureau for Children ^t&Hetarded Cental Development, 
65 Cqurt Street, Brooklyn, New York 11201. 



Legal problems facing mentally* retarded citizens are 
th^ subject of a recent HEW publicattqp. Silent Minority^ 
categprizes these problema under the headings of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In addition, each 
category concludes >^th' concrete sugge^ons for alleviat- 
ing the problems discussed. Silent Minority also highlight^ ^ 
discussions which took place at the first nati^hal ponder- ' 
ence on the Menially Retarded Citizen and the Law. Thi^ 
conference, called in mid-1973 by the President's Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation/ featured 250 specialists 
in both'legaf and social science aspects of mental retHr- . 
^dation. Itftensive sessions produced 21 research ^papers , 
which articulate bases for emerging legal doctrines arid ^ 
amplify new ideas for future legal development. Copies 
of Silent Minority can be obtainecTfrom the President's 
^ Committee, on MentaL Retardatipn, Washington, D.C. 
*^ 20201. ' 



Cry Sorrow, Cry Hope^ a one hour Hocudrama about 
the discovery of mental retardation in a three ^ear old 
boy and the resultant turbulent effects _on his family 
is now available from WQED — Metropolitan PitlsburgL 
Public Broadcasting. For further information abcmt 
purchase 6r rental of -the 16mm kinescope film oontad 
WQED, 4802 Fifth Avenue,<:Pittsburdi, Pennsylvania 
15213. ' 
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A group of Mannsville, Oklahoma tadieB with\severe 
handic^pplhg conditions have been' ^ouraged to share* 
/their knowledge of handicrafts with others, Discawled 
double-knit materials were obtained from a local dress 
manufacturer from which participants braided rugs and 
.made bedroom slippers, lap rob<^s, and bed cftpes. Waste 
baskets^ have been made from colorful egg cartons ai\d 
bright bits of yarn^ B^cau§e of the age variance, partici- 
pants decided that A Stitch Thru Time wouhl be. an 
appropriate group name. Members of the group |ook 
fmished items to. local nursing homes where they»visited 
old friends and nia^e new ones just before Easter. They ' 
then made Ea^er centerpiece&*for each i)Ursing home. 

California ^Association fox Health, Physical Educa- * 
tion and Recreatioiv lias recently established a State ^ 
Council in Physical Education for the Handicapperl. Pur- 
poses of this council are to (1) revise state guidelines 
^'for adapted/rerftgdiaUphxsical edji^atioii^ (scheduled for * 
• release early in the ciirrent sclool year); (2) develop 
criteria for model/demonstratioI^ |)rogranis in adapted 
physical educatit>ttr-^nds(3) deyelop cocommittees wuh 
3tate groups su9h as the CaHfornia Medical Association' 
and the California Academy of Pediatrics, Contact Tom 
Edson, council chairman, c/o River^de Su(>eriute;ident 
of Schools, 4015 Lemon Street, Riverside, California 
925Q2 for»details and additional information. 

Controversy increases over formal schooling through 
early childhood programs for all children. Reports, re- 
search, empirical evidence, and ^lata regarding growth and 
development .of children provide evidence <hat suggest 
sending four-year olds off to school results in faf more 
hlrm than good! In fact, some contend ^thai children , 
p'rAbaWy should nol attend school Until they are sfl^er^ or 
eight years old. Numerous articles and reports deal With the ^ 
controversy and suggest altemativer'to early formal school- 
^ ing Such aai Home Start and the important role parents, 
especially mothers, play in providing the base in the home. 

During D/^CW^r^. '73 students (ropi iNewark State Gol- ' 
lege each hosted a child from Woodbridge, New^JerSey 
State Hospital in a Mini One-To-One Festival. Despite 
rain, participants spent the afterH<y)n playing in the fes- 
tive settingl^The food, judging by the appetifes, was, 
delicious^ games, judgitig by the smiles, fun; and the 
day, judging by the frequently lie/ard questions about 
Qhen it would be held again, a success. 

A group of youngsters 1^ years of Bge and under spent 
-much of their past summer'as volunteers in programs 
at JEijisville, Mississippi State School. Phillip Bankston, 
age rKwas the **old pro,^' serving in 'his second year 
as a voiWnteer. The groiip proved to bp enthusiastic and 
competent and was rated excellent in terJns of both work^ 
and spirit, ' ^ 

Bradley Harrison, former poster bby of the Texas 
Association for Retarded Children, recently bowled his 
first 600 set and teamed with a friend to take high honors 
^ in the Class B Adult-Junior Bowling To^rnament in Saji 
Marcos, Texas, * , . 



A group of more than 20 mentally retarded young people 
in California ^ha!r mastered square dancing and has 
inspired seteral other groups tb learn the art. The Happy 
Keart*^wirlers also are the first retarded members of 
the Associated Square Dancers whose members must have 
graduated from a^prescribed couVse-of instruction by 
a reco'fnized caller-instructor. The group began' dancing 
about three y«ars ago when Keith Petty, administrator 
of the Happy Hearts Guest Home in Santa Ana, decided 
that square dancing in its simplest form would bp good** 
, physicafand mental exercise as^ftvell as recreation. Petty's 
son is one of the group's callers and believes* in teachi^ig 
groups of retarded individuals! a range of steps as wide 
as^they.can learn rather than\limiting them to a small 
number. The.younger P^tty says fliis method may require 
separating pupiU into groups so that less capable dancers 
do not hold'back more profiSeut *t)nes. 'Last year, the 
Twirlers went on a 27-daf tmir of the country which 
includ«^« stops in Des Moines and Chicag(?, 



Pninted proceedings of Putting It AlLTogether: 
Techniques and Methods for Handicapped Children an4 
Youth is available* from G. Robert Roice^ Program 
Specialist," Developmental and" Remedial Physical 
Education, Division. of Speciaf Education, Office of the 
Los Angeles County SHpei^intendent of Schools, 9300 East 
• !(mperial Highway, Downey, California 90242, at ^2.50 
per copy. Included ^re suftimaries of presentations front 
4 the conference* held in Los Angeles last May by Roy 
Barsch "(Movement — The Instructiorfal Imperative); 
Bryant Cratty (Movement in Programs for Handicapped 
Children; rfysterid and Reality); Charles Buell (What 
the Physical Educator ^Should Kn9w About Blindness); 
Marianne Frostig (Moving and Learning); Margaret H. 
Jones (Activities for Handicapped Infants and Children 
— A Physicians Viewpoint); G. Lawrence Rarick (Con- 
' siderajions in 'Physical Fitness for the Handicapped); 
Robin Wood (Physical Education for the Deaf); A. Albert 
Zasueta (New tlses of Equipment); Connie Lawrence 
X^ater Learning). , 



"Have fun and make a friend" was the order of the 
day for'twerity thouss^d mentally retarded children and 
adults who participated in New York's second annual 
One-tQ-Onf Festival \n Central Park on May 31. Partici- 
pacts including3,000 residents of Ne^wYork stateschools, 
s'pent ^iHe day enjoying ^he 130 activities and attractions 
set up (St th^m. Ewnts ranged from inspecting fir^ 
engines and helicopters to petting'baby elephants, d^sigp- 
ing sou\enir shirts, and watching puppet shojvsJ The 
festival v^as an outgrowth of TV exposure given by 
ABC-TV New York reporte;r Geraldo Rivera to the rights 
of mentally r^tardea residents of Willobrobk State 
School. The festival was. planned to bring together on 
a one-to-one l)asis a mentally retarded adult or child 
and a noninvolved person for a day of*undivided 
\ attention. This year's festival also included a rock concert 
at Madison Square Garden and a fund-raising television 
telethon. These two ev(^nts raised over $400,000 to estab- 
lish dignified and humane . community residences for 
retarded individuals. ' 




AVATRAC,/a work*activitles center for H5 mentaljy 
retarded adults, ^as accomplished a great 4eal through its 
outdoor educatioli program. Last sun^mer -the pr^^gram 
included a camping experience for participants with lintlt- 
ing conditions and wilderness backpaoking trips for those 
more capable. Participants, especially J^ackpackers, showed 
significant progress in per8<^l development and grpwth, 
independence, self-reliance, ^If-confiaence, 'and marked 
improvemei)t in independent management of their gear. 
This past winter p^ipipants ^profited from snow*shoeing 
and cross country skiing trips. These successes have led to a 
more ext^sive approach for the future with an Outward 
Bound adaptive program now, in the planning stages. This * 
program wi II be geared specifically, to^ personal growth and 
developmejit with 'tarry-over value for everyday life. Con- 
tact Joie Hartman, AV.ATRAC Workshop, 3915 South 
Kl^ath, P.O. Bpx4202, Engfcwood, Colorado 80110 for 
. further information abo\it these jptograms: 

•Riesearc^rs in Munich, Germany have found that when 
* children spend time In roonjs that -they feel are painted 
with pretty colbrs they develop intellectually and creatively 
better than they would in roomsthey feel. are painted with 
udy colors. Tn& children described pretty colors as light ' 
blue, yellow, yellow-green, and orange. They felt ugly 
colors were ^vhite, black, and brown. A random sample of 
473 children' who played in pretty rooms experiehcecTan, 
av^a^e IQ increase of 12 points wbile children who played 
inbUdy rooms experiencea an average drop of '14. points! 
'Kinoercarten chilaren who played six months in beautifully 
colored roorps Vith golor-coordinated blocks had IQ 
increase of IS pomts over a control group even though' the 
controls had started witk slightly higher "IQ's! After 18 
months, children in Beautiful rooms with beautiful block^ 
^ had advanced 25 points ahead of the control grcaip. The 
. Munich researchers recorded a 53% rise In smiles and> 
friendly words in the orangjc room* and a 12% decrease in 
frowns and hostility.' . ' 

^ Stepping Stones, an organization of citizens representing 
five .counJ^reTn southwestern Ohio and northern Kentucky, 
has ptaimed ait extensive recreation program for* handi- 
capped piersons. Chief purpose^ of the program ^^re social 

* adjustment/ security, companiofiship, and fiin , fpcleach 
par&cipantl'Ttrd brgarnzatfon sponsors day and residential 
camp6,^inter biweekly swimming . pro-ams, as well as 
other recreational projects throughout the ^ea. Steppin? 
Stones is adininistered by an e?cecutive director and 
full-time program and office staffs. The program functions 
through the extensive use of volunteers. More than 700 
volunteers help staff recreatiorr pro'grams, transport partici- « 

«pants,«nd supervise program areas. Ultimate management 
responsibilities rest \^ith an electeS and rotating board of 

trustees. , For additional information contact Stepping 

Stones, RecreaBo)) for the Handicapped, 5650 (jiven Koad, 
Cincinnati) Ohio 4S243. ' - 



Special Challenge ***Oscar^' awards go to two films which' - 
are excellent entertainment anS^ help viewers better Under- 
stand and appreciate problems of persons with different - 
conditions. ^(P^f^r is a filnfi about, a youns^ adolescent with 
severe emofional problems which show^rthemselves in the 
form of pronounce d*articidation ^difficulties. Ue progresses 
- throu^ the support and understanding of his fden^.^But 
more problems arise, his world slowly collapses ^^Hindfhim, 
and he /regresses 'with severe ^vei^ays and- complications. 

'The ending, however, provides "hopfe for his future. Maurie^^ 
is a movie'^ut Maurice Stokes, former Cincinnati Roydls* 
i)aske&all" ^tar, whose audden illness leaves him with - 
raovemeiit^nly in his eyes. Throudi his own persistence, 

tand the efforts of tewmnat^Jack Twyman, wno arranges 
for Maurie's rehabilitation "kni later b^omes his Wal 
guarjlian, Stokes stowly regains^many basic functions. Tne " 
movie culminates, with Matirie' acknowledging a standing. 

'ovation 'in Cincinnati Gardens by standing ^unsupported by^ 
his wheelchair. Do yourself a fav9r and see both films. . 

, i ' 

Dick Endres and his talentcfd staff at Camp Confidence, 
*^ Box 349i Br^inerd, Minnesota 56401 dbntinue* to provide 
cj^allenging, urtusud,'' and exciting experiences for young* 

* «ters*at the facility. One of the recent camping activities has 
been catching, cleaning, preparing, and smoki^i; fish. 
Suddenly smoked fi^ nas become the favorite dish of , 

' residen^ts and staff alike! Another innovation is a 'nature , 
playground which is constantly being changed to add new 
challenges for* the particfpants. An example is the recent 
instaflation ^f a cargo net which enables residents, to 
develop climbing skills. Each participant is encouraged to * 
' accomplisliat least ten difteren^ skills on eacTi* new . 
apparatus. ' ^ > 

3oy Scouts, who wer^ also students in classes of N^w } 
York City's Bureau »for Children with Retarded MenUl , 
Development (CRMD), ,recent}y took part in an aquacade 
and^im meet.'Thjs unique affair consisted of contests 

* whfch ^d' not require swimmirtg abjiity and regular 
swimming events. Points were awarded according to the 
degree each participant completed each event. The eventual. 

, winner, ^lln a perfect, score, was one Jose Rios, x&t, ^^ 
informatTdn about otiier CRMD «hysical-^ education and . 
recreation progranis contact Madeline E, Dalton, Acting , 
Director, CRNfl), 65 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 
1120ir J 

A recreation gfoup for' mentall/ retardcTd adults, spon- 
sored by the Nipon Association, 6335 North Broad Street, 
Bhiladeiphia, Pennsylvania recently decfdpd that they 
* . would like to help bthe'rs as others had helped* them'in'the 
•past. The club formed Helping Hmd Organization to visit 
less fortunate ln$titutionalized persons. They now visit 
elderly persons and crippled children and usually take 
cookies they have, hjikea and put on a concert or puppet 
sh^w. * ' - 



yi^orous exercis^ appears to, reduce the seizure potential - 
of people withf epilepsy. That conclusioo is part^f prelimi- 
nary liird in gs of Kenneth D. Rose, M.D., halfway through, 
a,three year research project entitled The Effect of Exer* . 
cise on the BEG and Blood^th^mistry of Epileptics. This 

. project is feeing funded by the Epileptic Foundation of 

^America. Dr. Rosen9ted that anti-seizuce^properties of . 
exei*cise provide a preliminary conclusion, df-awn from 

' testing li individuals. However, it cannot at this time 
be ^'...construed as representative of the entire epileptic 
populaliQn.'^M^asurin^ results of exercise through bEG , 
recordings ^od by observation 'pf actual seizures/ 
research e/s have found that X\i^ EEC does not sliow an 
increase of seizure patterns during exercise. The seizure 

^threshold even appears to rise — -that is, the number 
of seizures declines. Exercise has alio been considered 
risky becauj^e it was thought that head injuries or fatigue 
may increas^ seizures. *^Evjdence regarding f%.,effects 

' of over-fatigue ori ^u^iire activity appears to justify cer- 
tain, restraints on the intensity of the physical exercise 
loi>e4inderlaken,'' Dr. Rose stated. Hdwevft*,'he a.ddcd_ 
that the jJoint of ^eizui'e, onset Js highly xlependent on 
the» degree of cardiovascular fitness. For that reason, 
a' gradual j^r^ogrkm to increase'' fitiie|s may be indicated 
to minijtiize^he possibility of undue fatigue. The evidence 
incoh^fiisive as to whether ' 

« already existing epilepsy. 



*heici injuries aggrav^rt^ 



Nine mentally retarded schpol^age girls from Newark 
State School in N^w^York are^liviitgjr> a normal home 
situation, .helphig to prepare their own meals, and in ' 
general, learning to adapt^td community living in. 
Can^dai^ua House.. The' home, located iji the City of 
Canadaigua, is operated by Newark State Sclwol as part • ' 
of its new transitional {J^ogram. The home atpiospnere 
is only part of the adjustment process. The ^Is go shop- 
pingatlocalstores, attend churoh services, and parti.cipat^ 
in the swimming prq^am at ifie local Y.W.C-A. They 
^are also developing social skills through their activities 
'with neighborhood playmates. For additional informa- ^ 
, tion contact FranKiTenne, M.D., Pirector, Newark State 
- School, 529 Church Street, Newark, New York 145l.a.' ^ 

Participants in the Minnesota^Learning.Center^ Brainerd^ 
State Hospital, BrjiinerB, Minnesota moved to tKe Min-* 
~ nesotajwilderness for Sonte classes this past summer. The 
^students learned to perform .outdoor living skills such 
ad fli^ebuilding, cooking, camp and personal aa^itation^ 
and first aid. In preparation for a three-day canoe trip, 
students wefe required toJearn certain canae and water^ 
safcfty skills*. Thp -final test iriiolVfed swamping a canoe 
in deep water,*demonstrating proper use oftfrelifejacket^ 
righting the canoe, ancj^brinmng canoe and paddles b^ck 
to shore. Few students failed to pfiss this test. Additional 
informatibn aboXit the center in general and summer pro- 
jects in particular Ckn be obtained from pon Thoma», 
Director, ^Minnesota Learning Ceriter, Brainerd State 
Hospit^f, Brainerd, JVIinnesota 56401*. * 

\ji October 1972 the Utah Assjaciation for Retarded Chil- 
dren distribHited a questionnaire <o parents of meritall]f^ 
retarded children. Distribution ^was throu^ local school 
districts. tyorKslio^pst'wbrlt activity centers, afidTpsj-ental 
cpntacft. Parents were asked to complete only bnetjues- ; 
tionnaire in ^duse* there had been duplicatiofi and t^ 
^ answer only those questions which they wished to answer.^.. 



They were asked not to si^n the questionnaire in hopes 
that answers would be more accurate. There we^M,258 
parents who responded and the m&jority of respdn dents 
were primarily females.oParents* felt tnat**the gfeatesl - 
njeeds for retarded children were more local recreation 

•and social opportunities for persons vath various^hand- 
icappitig conditions. The parents' second priority ' wa;^ 
a need for mbre available transportation and they cited 
dependence of impaired, disabled* and handicapped per- / 
sons upon public transportation for, mobility. Tnird 
priority was a request for more emoticwial support from' 
•other parents.. Overnight lodging, resijlentfal. homes, and 
work activity centers^Jjeceived almost equal emphasis as " 
fourth, fifth, and si\tffpriorities respectlvely^r It is inter- 
esting to note that the higliest priority given by parents^ 

-was overwhelmingly recreation and socializatiPn. This 
would indicate that* daily* contact with other children . 
in a nonprogrammed environment is a major concerti. 
Additional information about this survey canlje obtained 
from the Utah. Association for Retarded Children, (3781 
Lois Lane. SalH ake City, Utah 84ll7 - \ 

The Annual Beport of the Motor Pe'rfprmance and Play 
Research Laboratory (Departmeqt-^f Recrea\ion, and 
Park Administration, Cnildren'*8 Research Center, 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Ch a mpaign, .Illinois) jire- , 
sents projects dealing with the ecology of play and gross 
motor behavior.^The following statement expresses- the. 
goal of the Center: **Since'we,believe that play and motor 
behavior are inl^cral tQ the development of children, 
the goal of the lafeln-atory* is to contribute to«a body 
of kn<3wledge that allows 'the optimization -of play and 
motor learning environments for chfldren.'' . 

' • . ' . ' \ 

^ . Camp Independence J Montgomery County, Pcpnsyh- 
vania featured swimming, wheelchair basketbdl^, minia- 
ture golf, nature stu^y, music, drama, and ciimpfines 
for disabled-young adults -17 tp 35 years of age. Partici- 
pants were In wheelchairs, in braces, or used crutches. 
^,The camp took place at the Variety 'Club Cam and ' 
was a joint community venture of Moss R^l^abilitfition 
Hospital ancf the Variety Club. All camp<4acilities^re v. 
designed free of architectural harriers, making it ^ef- 
fect place for^ disabled of any age. At the.^r^g of Moss 
Rehabilitation H6spital officials^ the VarietjrClub,%^ecbg- 
^nizing the severe l^ck of adequate vacation facilities in 
the Pliiladelphia area for social and recreational" ne^da 
of di3abled adults, agreed to* make its facility available 
.after the regular children's «eason^.*The program was 
piloted during the summer of 197^ when 14 young aduhs 
spenf a fun-filled weekend at the camp despite their physi- 
cal limitations /'For some, the weekend rep^iisented the 
first experience out of their homes in a vf ry loiig^me. 
One 27-year-9ld,paralyzed young lady went for he^r fir^t ' 
jswim in 10 years. Another 33-year-old cerebral palsied^ 
victim called the weekend* vacation, f*a wonderful 
dreanx.^' The fact that this, worlfed so well demonstrated 
to offidals of Moss and the Variety Club that the project 
shoul^e expanded, adding 'more da^s, mo're activities, ' 
and mdEc participants^ *]^oth grqiups, vjtally intere^^ 
in gpttihg tne disabled bafek into community living, are 
exploring the possibility of making pamping a yea,r-round 
i^progr^m. Contact S'elmji Ehriich, Moss Rehabilitation 
Hospital, I2th Street and^Tabor Road,_Philaddphia^ 
Pennsylvania, for ^(^tional information^ 
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TheFiorkJaLe^'aturfeh^ cokxfulifientifylng banners and clo^ wjlh singing paraders.^teng go k 

iri.J^l^llT^rr^.^^, ^noht ^r^ anri rinht-to a decent barraoft of coldrful balloons. In bet>Seen we events like softball throw. 



.thaiguaranfees rigftt to treatment, right to pnvacy, and nght-to, a decent^ 
place to live. Ehunierated rights pertain to dignity, humane care ahd discip- 
Ipe, educafionl possesslon and use of personal Rroperty, religious free- 
dom, communlcajion, suitable leisure time activities, arfd-confidentiai re- 
cords. Of special interest to Challenge readers are sections mandating 
'suitiJWe.opportunities for 'social and'teisure time activtties, and for approp- 
riate physical exercise as prescribed in each dienfsindividualhabilitation 
plan; Indoor and outdoor facirrties apd equipment for (iifiysical activity shall 
btfprovided. Every residential facility shall initiate anddeveldp a program of 
resident govemment to he|ir vieWs and represent interest cf ail clie|;its 
^sen/ed by fte faicility. Additional infonnation about this document can be 
obtained frdm Franci%P. Kelly, Director, Division of Retardation, 1311 
Winewood Blvd., Tallahassee, Fla. 32301 ^ 



o The-Natiottal Gommittee— Arts for the Mentally Retarded and Handicap- 
ped has recentiy mounted a national effort to (1 ) research and disseminate 
informatto^i about cuniculum and instruction iri.the arts for mentally re- 
tarded anB^handicapped leamers, (2) identify rnodel arts programs which 
may be used with mentally retarded and handicdpped persons, and (3) ^ 
Increase ^e number of mentally retarded and handicapped students ^ 
'servedljy arts programs by 200,000 per year for five years. Activities thus \* 
far have included several conf^jences and meeti/igs, selection of two _ 
actio^ oriented model sites (Claris County School District, Georgia aBFid 
Glover Park School Qistrict, Lakewooc^ Washington), and receiptof a grant 
from the Bureau' of .^ducationlor ttieTtandicapped to develop the iJKpgram 
and its reteted activities, the CoHimitfee was also involved in A Very 
'SpeciaJ Arts Fair in June in Washington state. The Comm^ittee, co;- 
^ sponsor^ by the Alliance for Arts €ducatjorjiind The JoseRti P. Kennedy 
Jr. Fourttlatlon, has involved top nationalMdership and representatives of 
Involved organi2;ationsLffom the-fieldstjf arta^ducation and edCJcation for 
theiiancScapped. Additiohal Information'about theCommittee ahd its^pro- 



COKXTUi laenuiying oaiintjis tuiu uiu^ou w^mi ouiyni^j www .»| « 
barrage of coldirful balloons. In between mere events like softball throw, 
40-yard dash for ambulatory chikJren, walking race with walkers, crutches, 
and prosthesis, wheelchair races and relays^ in which wheetehdirs were 
pushed by ambulatory younglters, and crawling race with non-ambulatory 
chiWren. A tale couW be toW about wh partkapant Imagine thejoy of Jos^ 
who ijses his toes to write and paiHjwhen he came in first in a wheetehair 
race, his chair propelled by his toeS^Rfteen year oW Ga^y, only recently 
admitted to a public school^ took great pride in his victory jn the wheelchair 
race. Each partfcipant was a winner in spirh and effort at the least. Contact 
Sara M;Welnberger, Community RelatforlsCoerdinator, BCRMD, 65 Court 
St., Brooklyn, N,Y. M201, for additional infonnatton abqut this and other 
innovative programs sponsored by the Bureau^ ^ 

♦ ' ^' i^' 

Focus, published by the^innfesota Association for Retarded Citizens, 
listed some current dirty words in the field of mental retardation: 
• Retarded, Too often this becomes a collective noun such astn tf?e 
retarded. Better usage wouklbe as an adjectivcK^fardetf 0eop/e. 



• Soy dr girt.JNe still hear f)rof esi^nals refer to retarded adults as boys 
and girisi If you were^continuff y called a kid, wouWn't you conskJer 
yourself one an3 ad accordingly? 

• Afoftgo//sm. This isp^erally replaced by Down's Syndrot^e^ but can't 
^ the process be' sp^ed-up? * ' 

• Protecting. When weprofecf/etarded people, do we r§ally help them? 
How*c£tn they leam to deal with life if we protect them from life? 

; ' ^ . ■ 

Ihe Pennsyivma Training Model Educatipnal' Planning ^System is de- 
signed (rom broad assessment of an indrviduairs needs to assist teacherfffrr 
the development of specrficprograms for ^vefejy an^ profoundlytnentally 
retarded and multihandicapped children. 1%re are four major steps in the^ 
model: (1) an.overvlew of a chiWs skill development is obtained frdm the 

. . ^. . ^ ^, I Curriculum Assessment^Gujde, 0 each of the major areas ol interest is 

iected activities can be obtained from James Sjolund. The Nation^grts for ^^^^^^ .^^ $maller developments units from Cocnpetency Cheoklists; (3) 
the Mentally Retarded and Handicapped, do President's Commmee on ^.^^aller developmental units of interest are further reduced into sequentially 
Meatal*F\etar^atfon, Washington, p.C. 20202 , ^ _ / smaller steps Jhrpugh task analysis, and {4);an educatfonal obj|ctive is ' 

UnmKiirc Af Hia^Ontimkt Pkih of Paaton rPehrisvlvania) have traveled Vttten and a prescriptive teaching approach employed to achilve this 
.Z^^ J^ loot ffiulfri >n H.^^^ Son New obj^ptive. Shou W an individualpot progress at the rate desired, the system 

p^rSrSvirftn* vartous 'seoments of Easton's society v*Ho assist occa- . fGukfe and additionai information about the systenlcanlje obtainedfrom M. 
^i5[!*^^^!LlL„Jil!f!!!I?'^^^^^ TTJI^.^.^ S ; EHen Somerton. Program Director, Pi9(*.sylvanla Tr^ning Modef, Pennsyl- 

vajiia Dept. of Edycatlon, BuipauortSpecial and Ck)mpensatory Educatiofi, 
Div. of Speciai'Education, 1Z3 ^prster St., Harrisburg, Pa. 17102 ^ 



sfonaily. Other- re^reattonal and'soqiai actwities have Ijeen added tp.»i^* 
program ^ec leadership and'^p6nsorship-6t the Optimist tJIub. Dojofes. 
2Sjkosk>rSK^n9^4rector of rdcreatfon at the^schbol, sumiri^zed th^^pp- 
timisfs Involvement, ^'It^ amazing how qufekly th^Optlmiste-became in- 
volved with the residents here. They khow how to tflyach boys and aredsed; 
toworiting with Voungsters. They have fun with the residents an^J itt^argdod 
mari^o-man relatkmsh1p>,TKey seiBm to know how to work witH emotioij^k 
problems. Ifs just afriertlly atmcfephere^' Contact Charles. Odenyvelder.,. 
-PresWente Optimist Cli^b of Easton, R.b: 2, Pen Ar^l, Pa.^ 1807^,"fdr 
a'dditton^lJofOOTiatioo about this program. \ . ' ^ 

^ Faces.of mult^e handicapped chiWren shone with happiness as they. 
arrived,Imany In wheelchairs, 5orj)e on crutches, others with walkers, to 
''participate 1n a very special program forijientally retarded chiWren spon- 
sored'byihe^Bureau for ChiWren with Retarded Mental Development in 
New Yortc City .The meet opened with a parade of paJtk:ipants carrying their 



^ Mafnstreaming: Idea and Actuality, an Occasfonal Pap^ from N6w York 
Comriilssfoner of E^ucatfon EwaW B. Nyquist presents wftaf, why, and/jow 
of irtfegrating li^ipaited, biisabled; and handicapped childriBrf into regular 

. ^bools and classrooms. Special seclk>ns are designed f or sdhool adm inis- 

. frators, teacher^ parents, and the chj^ren themselves to help^l^chibetter 
4inderstanctth^x»nceprand the process of sajccessful malnsfreamlng. Fyll 
partfcipatfoh of lmpaired,»disabled, and handicapped chiWren in our society 
* the gp^ mainstreamlng. To accomplish this, although) there is no ope 

4 presjpribed way, commitment on the part of parents, teachers, ^nd ad mk1i$* 
tratorS must b« demonstrated if It Is to become a reality. Information about 
availability of this paper can be obtained f;om The University of tha State of 
New York^ S6teEducati^ Department^ Albany, N.Y. 12234 
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IX. aESEARCH 





1 




Studies Related To Moderajtejy 
(Trainable) Persons 



Cii Mtir ptrfirmct li iip rovtd ii Mililly ntirM pmrn? 

•'^There isra lag in motor performance'abinties gf about two to five 
3 years when comparing retardedio normal individuals/groups. 

• Retarded in<lividuals can . improve in physical fitness, motor 
slji^llS, self-coricept, and Social learnings as a function ofdraining 
arid physical education jirograms. • ^ 

• Evidence 'sugg^ that the motor abilities of moderately and 
ijijWIy.retarded children are organi zed simila rly to those of normal 
chtl(Jren.andithat the attalnment^jfTfiegeabflitres follows.similar 

: developmental curves for both group*. 
r» Retarded ^children and youth dan^ profit tfom' the same kirtd of 
: motor exp^ces as normal' cliildren. provided the stage of 
learning and the btwli is congruent with learning characteristics 
;of retarded piopulations. ^ ' 
5 Little is known about relative effectiveness of various type^ of 
prMrams^Jjjfornjation related to effects of duration, teacher type, 
time/day, rfimforcements', retention,^^nd teaching strategies are 
.flacking/ c _ i . 

Investigators comparing 'performances of trainable wjth edu- 
; cable chlldferV' have found TMR*s retarded in their relative motor 
^prpftelencies (Franqis, 1960; Bundschuh. 1972);There are indic«|- 
"tlotis,, however, that low nrtotor performance^achievements of the 
' ^ainablechlld^an be Imprdved by Insiitutlhq progr|ms of physh 
cal cklucatloh which are congruent with their abNitfes and needs 
<Nunfey;1966;H|uvey,:;i966;Lnile, 1968]Futlk, 1971; Bundschuh, 
1972; Wess^l arid Vojael, 1974). Studies described, below are 
^ Included to shp# current status pf re^ieafch related to the TMR. 
Francis and Rarick (1960) conducJted a study which descrjbed' 
selectjed motor cfhrtracterlstlips of mentally retarded cHil^ireh^nd 
compeared theJr perfornfwinces with normative data on nprmaT. 
> childrenrAlthough the study Included 23, 7 to la-year oldlQstltu- 
; tlonallred TMR cljfldren, Ite main fqiQus orv EMB chydren ' 
ranglili) In^e frorifi T/t to y^Vt years. Six motor tests were used. 



Janet A. Wessel/direefor, Paul G. Vogef, evhtuation 
CQor^inetor, an^ ClahdierJ. Knowles of the I CAN 
, Curricufum Study Center, Room 135 WIM.Bulldlngv 
Michigan State University, £asf Lansing, Michigan 
48824 , ^ . . 

ElevQ^i motor tests.measuring strertgth, powe'r, balance, arid 
agility were used for the EMR population. Results of this Investl- 
galion indicated li two to four^year lag between mentally retarded 
.children^^^and norrnaT children of like ages. Interrelationships 
arriong variables for the 'retarded were similar to those of normal 
children.. Evidence presented In this study suggests that mptbr 
ablliiles of TMR and EMR^chlldreri are^orgahlzed sImHarly to 
those of normal children, and that attainment of these abilities, 
follows similar developfhental curves for both gfoups. Franfcls and 
iRarIck conclude that due to these similarities^ mentally fetarded 
•children may. profit' from the same kind of motor experience as 
normal children, provided the Stage for learn(nfl jiiset li^ongru- 
ence with the lower mental abilities of^the retarded. ▼ 
' Nunley (1965) Investigated effects of a physical activity program 
constructed to meet needs of a group of -trainable c*hlldren. 9 to 
;t4 yfears old. The program was taught 30 to 45 minutes a day.for 
15 months by a ^classroom teacher with occasional consultant 
help 'from a physjcal therapist The activity program Included 
cr6vfllri(Lcurllng.Up, rolling Ih place, reclprdcal arm swinging, and 
skipplng>9tfindlr^png (bro|id) jump, squat thrust. Jblcycle. and 
partner exercises for developing Coordination. The projedt dl^ 
notxonform to tradHlona) Investigative standards, .In that only a 
description of procedures and dependent rineasure along*^ with 
um'eated (fota. were reported..pn 13 motor performance Iteni^s 
XpelectBd frpm beha^^ors usually achieved. with normal developer 
fnent), ?1% of the subjects either malntalried the top performance . 
or Improved one or more rating levels! Although endurance was^ 
lot specif (pally measured. Nunley made a particular note of^ 

* I r * u*^- ' - ^ ' ^ mprovements, inferred from the sizable Igain in the duration of 

for tramabfes. which measured aglHty. runnlng^ablllty, throwing atj4lmfecnildreawere able to malnta(fi a curl position..^ * 
^a target, striking with a mallet, manual strength, and stair dlmb> In conduptinffthe study, partteufer attention wa$ given to main- 
Wfl;^ Results of the Investigation IhdlcatjBd a lag In peitormancdof talning a rwitural relationship between purposes *of. the ift^truc- 
approxlm^tely five jjears wh^n comparing tralnables with a tlonal prbgram and the evaluation scheme. The v dependent , 
' ' * / measure was a quantitative rating. scale which was constrijcted 



normal group. 
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* to reflect purposes oi the Instructional program. The study was 
extended over a two-ydar period with ratings completed in the fall 
and spring of each year. Appropriate nonparametric analysis 
.techniques reveafeil- significant improvement' across ail 
parameters. The rating scaje and description of treatment .were 
not reported thereby limiting utility of information available frorn^ 
this study. , « . ^ 

Lillie (1968) conducted a stuj^^to determine effects of a diag- 
nostlcally oriented motor development program on motor profi- 
ciency of 4V2 to 6 yeaF old culturally deprived 'tKir .studentfs. 
three^grobps of approximately 16 children each wer^ studied. 



coupled with similarities between EMR and TMR not^d abbye, 
suggests that Changes in performance of TMR students may lol 
low trends-similar to those of the EMR childflt is for this feasor 
that studies describing effect of .physical activity programs oi 



motor achievement bi EMR children areincluded in this section. 

Howe (1959) compared motor performance of 43 educable ^ \ 
mentally retarded children with 43 children of normal intelligence, V 
while corjtrofling fo^ socio-economic background. Children in 
both groups ranged in ag^ from 6 to 12years^ Motor performance 
Items included* the Sargent Jump, one foot balance,^ tracing 
speed, tapping speed, dotting speed, grip stren^h, zig-zag run, 
50 yard dash, squat thrust, ball throw for accuracy, and perfcil 



Grpups ^included one class* ttrat received motor develop/nent . ... - • i • ^- ♦ ^ 

4- lessons, one class which receivetl a traditional kindergarten and paper rnaze tracing. Mean sfcores for boys and girls indicated 
— * ^ — I «^ v,.>rv,« ..^^fr^i «r/^up treatment peri6d that normals out-perforfnpd the retarded on all it^rns, All 11 oi the 



experience».and one home control group,, 
lasted .§ix months. Lesson fretjuency and Jesso^tlme were not 
/epotjed. Activities ^included in the .study were maze tracing,' 
"colormg, pasting, folding, finger games, gross, motor games, and 
trampoline exercises. The game-oriented lessons produced som^ 
.-significant fine motor gams, but no gams in gross motor peN 
..; formance. No estimate of teacher 'Confparability,.x)F activity pat- 
* terns of the control group wa$ reported. 

' Funk (f971) studied effects of a physical education program 
on trainable mentally impaired youngsters between 8 and.lS- 
years of age7>li^ study involved 18 sukj^ects who received 30 
minut^ of planned physical education flaily for SELdaylTahd 18 
. controls who received nonorganized play or activities. Treatment 
included IjalarfCe activities, running, jumping, crawling, throwing, 
calisthenics, agility games, relays, and other similar activities. 
Significant results were fouiid on two of the fWe fitness items— s)t- 
, up and shuttle run. Tests or motor development as measured by 
the Kershner-Dgsewica-Kershner Revision of the Vmland Adapta- 
,tion of the Oser^tsky Test pf Motor Proficiency; were nonsig- 
^ nificant. ' / ' ^ 

Bundschuh (1972) conducted a study w<th 14 TNJRs and 26 
. EMRS ranging iq age from 5 to l6 years old to determine if a 
modified version of*the Gabrielson^total push-kick rTieth9d of 
t^abhlng swimming was applicable to retarded populations' The 
study also sought to determine if T.MR and EMR students could 
be taught to swim simultaneously, and attain sirnilar skill levels 
m the sam^riumber of lessons. Twenty daily drill-oriented les- 
. sons, beginning and ending with free play, were cfonducted. 
.Student repetitions Of the specific dnils.were practiced with a one 
to 6ne stuflfent-teacher ratio. Results of the study Indicated that 
90% of the'children learned to swim six feet or more, as compared 
Wh the pretest scores m which, only one EMR and two TMB 
subjects Swam the six foot distance. Ten peV cent of students in 
this study progressed frormnon^wimmer status to "being able to 
swim 75 feet or more. All the EMR children learned to swim six 
!-feet or more. The TMRs were judged as having made successful 
adjustments to the water. 

Wessel and Vogel (1974) investigated effects of the J CAN 
instructional system on the motor performance of elenrientary age 
TMR youngsters. The sample vyas composed of .boys and girls 
participating in the 1973-74 field test of I CAN. The treatment 



boys' Items were statistically significant at the .05 level, while 9 
of the 1 1 girls' iterhs were significant. 

Stein (1965),.using the AAHPER (19S«) Youth Fitness Test, 
Investigated fitness levels of 24 boys enrolled in three interme- 
diate schools relative to normdl boys of the s^me chronoIog|car 
age. Subjects were measured in October and May, apd received^ 
a daily physical education program, conducted by phy§tcal ed^r-^ 
cation specialists, between these two test periods An appropriate 
Chi stiuare, quartlle analysis made on* the October, May, and 
combined scores, across the seven items of the Youth Fitness 
Test, yielded a total of 24 possible comparisons Twenty-two of ?4 
comparisons with national age no/ms for normals were nonsig- , 
nificant. Of the two comparisons which were 'significant, sighifi- 
cance was m favor of retarded subjects' This study supports the 
contention that 13 to 37 year" old educable mentally retarded 
classes can attain levels of performance comparable with' their 
nomal peers. 

Cbrder |l966) investigated effects of a sy^temmatic and pro- 
gressive program* 'of physical educatiori on theintel|^<Sual devel* 
opment, physical development, and social status of 24, 12 to 17 
year old EMR boys. Research design involved a treatment group, 
an officials' group, and a Control group, the officials' group acted 
as a coQtroI for a possibje Hawtlv)rn effect. After 20 days of 
physical activity lasting onehour per day, the training group made ^ 
significant gains^over the officials' group and ^he control group 
on all seven items of th^ AAHPER Youth Fitness Test. . ^ 

Goheen (1967) irivestlgated effect of three.physrcal education 
programs on physical fitness, motor ability, and social adjustment 
of 82, 10 to 15 year old EMR *boys. Subjects were randomly 
assigned to i^lasses Within the two participating state schools 
The study involve'd skill-oriented, play-oriented, and free-play- 
oriented programs which were developed, evaluated by experts, 
piloted, and revised^prior to being implem^ted witli, the study 
group. Programs, were taught by physical education specialists 
(research assistants) for 39 instructional holirs over 13 weeks- 
one hour each Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Pretests and 
post-tfests using the AAHPER Youth Fitness Battery, LatcKaw 
Motor Achievement^Test, and Cowell Social Adjustment .Index 
were used to determine results of this study. Major conclusions 

^ ^ ^ , _ were skillroriented groups achieved significant improvement in-. ^ 

arspeafie^^ the I CAN materials wjas found to offer significant a greater number of items than the other groups, and skill-ori- 



Changes in the mptor performance oj these youngsters. Results 
were examined by specific skill, i.e.,jrun; kick, overhand throw, 
and were cited by their categories. A so, performance measures 
were totally appropnate, in that they reflected stated pbjectiye^ 
qf the I CAN program. - I 

Studies Related to iMIIdiy (Educable) Retarded Persons 

Lag between EMR motor achievemjent levels and achievement 
levels of normals iS well-documented. Studies by Francis and 
Raric}< (1960) and Bundschuh (1972) suggest that there is a 
similar lag betweeo EMR and TMR children oanrteasures of rpotor * 
performance. I * " 

Rarick (1970) conducted a descrip^i?'e study of 4;235 EMR chil* 
dren 8 to 18 years old, drawn from ^ national sample. He found 
that EMR age changes In performance followed essentially the 
same trends as with normal children, although Retarded children 
scored well behind Standards of their normal peers. Thrs finding, . 



ented groups achieved a more uniform improvement in motor 
ability items than other groups. . y. 

Solomon and Pangle (1967) assessed changes in physical fit- 
ness of 42 EMR boys which occurred subbequ^ent to a structured 
physical education program. The program Involved 45 minutes 
of daily i^hysical education taught by special educators over an 
eight-week period of time. Daily treatment consisted of three, 15 • 
minute activity.periods. Period 1 consisted of warm-up and calls- 
thenicfdrills; pefiod 2 was comprised of self-testing, dual games, 
and relays; and period 3 jnvolved skill teaching and^participation , 
in stunts and games. Results of this study indicated. that a struc- * 
tured physical education program, when compared to regular 
classroom activities dramatically improved fitness levels of 13 to^; 
17 year old EMR boys.' Such a gain was not spurjbus in that it 
remajned significant following a six-week post exfjeriment inter* 
val, and E^R boys can perform equally as weH as,, or in some 
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Instances Superior to, their normal peers. Unfcfrtunately tH'e treat- 
ment was nQt described well enbugh* to replicate. The unit' of 
statistical analysis used In thfs study (Students) was inappropriate 
in that all Indivldiials In the class received the same treatment. 

Rarick and' Broadhead (1968) extended the earlier work of 
Corder (1966), Solomon and Pangle (1967), and Nunley (196^) 
by investigating effect of educationarphysical activity^program^ 
on modification of moto^, intellectuaj, social, and emotional 
behavior of E'MR and minimaljy brain Jnju/ed children of elemen- 
Jary school age. Their research design incorporated an attenipt to 
control potential Hawtho/n effed through a structured art pro- 
gram, determining relative effects of an individual and: group 
instructional physical educ^tipn program, and a control'^group 
receiving the /regular physical education program. Tjklstud^ 
involved 275^^d'ucable mentajly retarded students arijl ^pnh ^ 
mally brain Injured children who were grouped accordinqto 
disability (EMR and MBI) and age (y^unger^6 to 9 years old, dpd 
older-op to 13 years old). Cfasses* ranging in size froi 
thirteen .students from each of the above four groups were raa^ 
domly assigned to one of the four treatments. Instructional tr^ 
menj was carried out by cl^ssrCom teachers w<th consultant Kelp 
frorif the investigator for a perjod of 20 weeks for 35 •minutes each 
day (Multivariate analysis of covarianc^'using classes as the unit 
of statistical .analysis revealed that mstruc|tonal physical educ'a- 
tion pr<ygrams were significantly better than the usual program.of 
physical education on measures of iViotor performance and mdi- 
^vidualized instructional program was' more effective th.an the 
group ir>§tructtonal program. The motor performance dependent 
measures included a modified AAHPER Fitness Test and strength 
nheasure&using gripping, pullina and thrusting movements. 

Ross (1969) investigated relative effects of teaching^ skills m a 
ganre context, with the regular California sanctioned physical, 
ejdu.cation program for specikl classes of preschool and primary' 
eMR students Her study ?nvolved 60 children, in .three cJasses, 
4' 2 to 10' a years of age. Experimeotgl and control groups each 



contained 20 students as did the normal comparison group. The 
experimental treatment extended over six monjhs with classes 
being tau^htjp^ee days per week for 2Q to 25 minutes per day. 
Teaching sessions includec^nof more than four subjects per 
session. Control and comparieon groups received equal an\ountS' 
out-of-class activities, unrelated to the treatmenf, in groups of 
four subjects oV less to control for possible Hawthorn effect.. 
Dependent" measures used were a basic skills test— 32 items 
measuring skjlls such as hitting, throwing, catching," running, 
jumping, bour^ing-^and eight items of the Brace General Motor 
Ability Test, afelectecHor their appropriateness for EMR students. 
Results .of tKe study found the experimental «group outscoring 
the control group by a wide'margin. When post-test comparisons 
of. the experimental gi-oup wf^re made with the normal group.np 
^atisiical significance was found even thOugh pre-te§t scores o^f 
th\experimental group were far below those of the normals. The 
experimental unit and unit of statistical^ analysis were individual 
students. A niore valid analysis would have used the small groups 
within each class as the appropriate measurem>3{it unit, 
"^^hwartz (1970) investigated effects of a movement exploration 
program on 380 educationally retarded boys and girls in grades 
1 to 4. duration of instruction which included games, stunts, seJf-* 
testing activities, apd rhythms was four weeks. Pre- and post-tests 
on the Johnsop Fundamental Skills Test revealed signific^ant 
impr'ovements in fundamental ?^tor skills for boys and girls at 
ali ages. More cqmptete information such as teacher type, {^e- 
qtjepcy of class i^teeting^, description of treatment, and analysis 
procedures which is necessary to completely interpret the results 
of this study is inaccessible. * ^ . « 

Chas'ey and Wyrick (1971) conducted. a study with 47 educable 
mentally retarded childreiyranging in dg§ from 6 to 12 yeiirroid to 
determine effects of a concentt^ated physical development pro- 
gram on motor proficiency. Children were randomly assigned to 
two groups and taught by the same qualified teachers ancl attend- 
ants over aJ5 week period in which classes were conducted five 
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, a l^P.E. specialist, 2= Cfassrc^m teacher^ 3- Combination of 1 and 2 

^b Not aj}plieaCIe to this study . * • 

c Information not reported , ^ - - , 

d Amount of instrlictional time specified by specif ic skill „ ^£ . 

e Criterion-referenced test as the dependent measure ' ^ ' 

f A judgment based upon congruence with prograiri objectives 

g A judgment based upon the congruence between the analysi^ and the dattf obtained 



days a week for one hour, per" <jay. The treatment was conducted noted by Francis and Rarick (1960) anci Bundschuh (1972) be- 



by .physical ediicatlon nnajoi^ assigned to groups of threis or four 
students for the entire ^5 week periods The experimental group 
received an equal amount of fx^ee play. Comparison across groups 
bfiased upba pre- and post-test scores using.the Oserefsky Motor 
Oevelppment Scale revealed, significant gross motor achieve- 
"ments of 4he experimental group^over the controls. Individuals 
,4^ were treated, as^the experli;nental unit and unit of statistical 
analysis. Since small groups of individuals received the treatment 
together^ the small groupt means shouJd have been use/j as the 

• unit of analysis. 

Heed for Repllc«bnity in Physical Educajilon Programs 
lor Metiti^'Reterded Parsons 

> ^?rables 1 and 2 provide a summary of studies reviewed in prevt; 
bus paragraphs. Key elements summar^ed in the review are 
lis^ on the left h*and margin; an appropriate indication of 
strengths and/or weakness is provided in spa^e aligned with each 

* study and theelWment of interest. ' ^ 
... ^ Altho^jgh we .ciin state that programs of physical activity ^do 

' Improve motor, performance levels of the TMF<, the program 
(treatment), although cited in brief form wjthln the repoMs, was not 
sufficiently detailed to replicate any studies with the exception of 
^ Bundschuh (1972) and Wesiset and Vogel (1974) 



tween TMRs dnd EMRs, and by similarities In achi.evement trends 
between EMRs and normals noted by Rarick (1970). 

Likb TMR studies* studies reported on EMR subjects are gen- 
erallytiot repUcable. None of t)^ studies reviewed were judged as 
being sufficiently descri)>ed to be replicable. In only toiTr instances 
is there either sufficient djaspription of the program (treatment) 
or references to where the program may be obtained to provide 
for possible replication. The common discrepancy found between 
a written instructional program and what occurs in the gymnaslurn 
or classroom Is well-know^ For thisireason nrionltor di^'descrtb- 
ing what occurred during 'thejnstructional setting is requisite to 
replicating an effective treatment. Monitor data was not men- 
tioned for any of the studies reported. 

^ ' -^^ ♦ ♦ 

A Pri^'sad Coitrsa of Action 

It Is^clear from the pfeviQus discussion that performance o\ 
TMR can be improyed by .programs of physical activity. It Is also 
ftpgarent thSit studies reported do nQt proyide^replicab[eJojtms of^ 
instruction which effectively modify motor performahce of the. 
TMR. \. ' ^ • ^ ' ' ' 

'Throughout ttre review and discussion, reference to the ability . 
of a study to be replicated has-been mi^de. This quality of an 
investigation Is of crucial importance and was completely Ignored. 



Studies involving ^MR subjects show very strong?slipport.for. in reporting xesiilts of most studies reviewed. Presumably, when^a 



the -positive effect which programs of physical* activity can Hive 
on impi'oved motor performance. (Stein, 196$; Cbrderj 1966; 

f ohee.n X967; Solomon, 1967; .Rarick, 1968; Ross, 196^; 
chwairtz, 1970; Chasey^ 1971). Although tliese findings do not 
provide direct interpretatipa to the TMR, one must be sensitive 
to Informatton related to both EMRs and normals. Support for 
this position is provided in the consistency of the results of EMR 
and TMR studies, similarities in between EMRs and norn^als 
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study is conducted there Is a rafiotiale for the program and a, 
selection of a depen^ef)t measure(s). In instances where signifi- 
cance Is obtained, and 'Others would like to implement an effective 
treatmerrt. It Is not enough to report the programMn terms of a 
general descriptive statement of ev$n reference io a book or ^ 
guide which provides a complete^ description of that ti^eatment. 
To take this; approach forces one' to make the assumption that, 
the program occurred as Intendeid or as described. Anyone who 
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Has taught in public schools Is quite aware of the faiiacy ot this 
assumption. The important Information necessary to repltcatft 
Is that information which describes what did occur* not what wa^, 
intQnded to occur. This samd information is equally important 
for the full interpretation of nonslgniflcantresults as for>signif leant 
results. . ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Of crucial Importance .to improving the motor ^performance 
capacity of the TMR Is a systematically designed, replicabie set 
of physical educatign materiais(Which have been evalu^tted and 
deemed effective by the evidence collected. 
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^Percentages'were calculated by thts investigator based upo'n^aw data pre-^ 
sented in the article. , ' • * * 

^Note. Two studies (Francis and Rarick. J960, Bun^chuh. 1972^ including 
t>oth TMR and. EMR populations are cited under studies related to TMR stu- 
dents and are not repeated in this section. « ^ ' ^ 
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The probfem with research is that we use. 
7f the way a drurik^uses a^iiimppost-^for^ 
support rather than iiiumination. * • 



RESEARCH ANALYSES 

and NEEDS 



Preliminary an&lyses of almost 500 studies contained Mi WhaVs Qoing 
On? Annotated Research Bibliography in Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Psychomotor Function of Mentally Retarded Persons' and review of 
countless other research reports, projects and activities reveal: 



Physical fitness, motor iliilil|,,(]ni1 pihi irnl proficiency levels of men- 
tally retarded persons cari Bes^nprove^. increasingly mildly (educable) 
retarded persons are achieving physical and motor tasl<s fn 9a;ne dis- 
tribution found in thegeiferai population. 

Retarded persons can learn all motor skills their nonretarded contem- 
porarlejs learn; there is* a gl'eat deal of overlap in performances of 
mentally retarded and nohretarded individuals. 
Physical education ^nd recreation activi|ies must be broken .down (pto 
small components and the basic simple to .complex principle of tea&b^ 
ing fully used, * , . • 

• Mqtiyatlon and .individual success are cornerstones for a succe^ful 
.overaH program; success .preeds success &nd often leads to reversal 
of the failure frustration cycle in which so many retarded persons" have 
been locked. « ». 

> Retarded persons of all ages can accomplish worthwhile objectifies 
whea provided with appropriate, sequential, and progressive programs 



I Bases for re^rch studies, project support, program efforts, and state- 
ments about physical fitness, motor ability, artd physfcal proficiency of 
mentally retarded populations continue to be dominated by statistics 
and results of studies at least six or seven years old. Little, use or appli- 
cation of findings from more recent studies has been noted. 
» Differences have.been found in studies involving institutionalized popu- 
lations anif those enrolled in public school programs. In general, thosei 
from residential facilities have consistently scored lower than those In 
public school programs^ 
» Specific corltributfOriS pt active participation in physical activity prot- 
grams to other facets of a mentally retarded child's education and de- 
)^opment tiave been reported. These activities have ser\^ed as bases 
for" art projects, English assignments, oral expression, safety lessons, 
•^"^and arlthm^etlc manipulations. Self-concept has Increased; greater. 
, vocational productivity has resulted; And a variety of speech Impair- 
ments have improved In the stress-free, noncompetitive, and accepting 
egvlronnient of these programs wr^ich were helpful to the Individual In 
building cpnfldence and Incoming ^better able to deal with stresses of 
everyday f'^e^-^ • ■ \, : 

n^li 



While many of these preliminary findings are little dIMerent from re- 

I w».uou oHH.wK"««. -w^»-w.,..-., i-.w^ ^.-o views and analyses reported as much aie twelve years ago. more studies, 

andoDDOrt^^^^ abilities and reports, and evidence make stateitents more positive and deflnitivr. 

Interests, ^ ^ ^ ' questions and suppositions of the past now can be answered With 

Little transfer of skill has been shown from one activity to another. Con- research, empirical and experimental evidence, PrelWIrfary analyses^ 
versely. there Is great specificity In motor activity and learning as luggestunariswerea Auestions^that^iee^ 
transfer appears to occur only under 3peciflacondltions. : 'V projects, and programs?For example: •\ ^ 

"~ How does the Hawthorn effect Influeniie'resultS and performances of 



___j!-^ubstantlal correlation between meter performancerphyslcal profl- 
clendy, and intelligence has been noted in mentally ret£^ded subjects, 
especfally those at lower functional levels-l.e.. severely, profoundf)^. 
and some moderately retarded persons. \^ 

• Novelty, activities, mptlvatfonal devices,. unusual programs, and a vari- 
• ety of methods contribute to successful performance and in.stimulating 
r \ retarded persons to achieve. ' « 

• Fine motor skills appear to be an Important attribute In developing 
vocational skills that can be used in sheltered workshops or In jobs 
parse: - . 

• Social relation shlp^t, peer acceptance, and other Indicators of true 
groMP Interaction and Integration ^do hot automa^tjCally result for • 

J ^ ret£irded childrenrthrough active Ffkrticipatloh fn physical education, v 
recreation, and riJJatdd acth/lties. Although sfiDme studies have shown • 
positive relationships among a variety of physical/motor and,sOK:lal 
gharacterlstlcs, several others. have shown retarded youngsters In both^^ 
- ^^ujar ans* special physical education jjrpgr^ms less accepted and 
> wmore reje^ed at the end of sucK experiences than at the t>eglnnlng. 

• Today Infonnatlon and^enerallzatjoris about physical fitness;. moto> 
ability, .and.physlcal proficiency levels of moderately (trainable) men- 
tally retarded persons are made In the same ways they were made 

• about mildly (educable) retarded persons fh/e to fifteen years 'ago. 
Research, empirical, and practical experienced gained from extensh/e 
work With* mildly retarded ^ereons are being shown applicable and. 
aofiroprieUe to rtibderateiy retarded populations. 
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retarded persons in physical educaflon apd/or recreatlonar activities? ^ 
• Do retarded participants accomplish more In the mainstream or when~ 
they participate exclusively in sped af /separate^ programs and activi* 
ties?/How can detei;minatlons be m^Tde whVn ari incfividual Is ready to 
participate in redular'programs and When he should remaln^ in special 
' programs and.adtivitles? Do certain activities leod themse Ives more to 

Ealn^treaiplng^nd others to^^artlcipation In special programs? ^, „ " 
hat ar^e needs for more studies on influences recreatiofrpi'artlclpa- 
..jn and Activities on mentally retarded partlcipa^its?. (There are.now^ 
substantially fewer studies in recreation than Ip physical edlicatlon)^ 
What are Influences of intellectual loading on results of studles and 
findings In-theseareas? ' / . V • "\ ' 

What is really being measured by viirious test/evaluatibn (nstrurr^ents, 
. batteries, and Items? (This Is (Bspecfaliy crucial In th at tttevsaiVie deVICes 
have beert used.Ih study after study and program after proaraitj). How 
do these Instronients^n themselves affect results, conclusions, findings, 
and'gerieralizatfons made from thei^Vse^ ^ '\ : / 

What do^test norms really Indicate? What do they tell? To whWjextent 
haye^oiims b^n revised arid made appropriate for different groups of 
subjects^ varlou^ situations land under different circum§tancesY Are 
Instruments . appropriate for poplflFatldns for whlch^ they have tfee\ 
designed (Ltf.. analyses thOs far show that the Youth Fitness Test has 
been used almost six times as much as the Special Fitness Test in 
studies involving retarded subjects)? ; . - v.' 



What are Jnter and Intra-etlological relationships With motor perform- 

• ance,' physjcal proficiency,' and nrjovetnenf activities? 

• What effec^does utilization of the same^ubjects Irf a series or several, 
. Independent* studies have on results and findings? What "effects have* 

^ test Instrumerits and personaf relktionship§ with instcuctor^, Research- 
ers, jeaders^^and* testers had on findings, results, conclusions.^nd 
performances? - ^ ^ * 

^ How can success, feelings of accon;)pllshment, fun, and otijer affective 
' contributions tje measbre^ objectively? , - - - ^ 
^> Howcan,T;onflictlng resultsin studies be rationalized and explained? 
% ara effects of different types of program placement, specific 
activities* ttme .allotment, 'and various methods and techniques on 
performances, test results, and research findings? 7 



FOOTNOTES 



^What's Going On? Annotated PpsBarch Bibliography in Rhyslcal Eduo^f 
tion, Recreation, and Psychomotor Function of Menially Retarded 
Persons. Washinjgton, O.C.: Informationr and Research Otillzafion Center 
Physical Education and Reaeation for the Handicapped (American Alhance 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation), in press. 

^"What Research Says About Psycljomotor Function of the Retarded." Jour* 
nal of Health, Physical EducaVon, Recreation, ApriM96e (Vol: 37. No. 4), 
pp. 36, provides additional discussion of research needs irvthis area. 
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SENiSdRI- MOTOR 
tEiCHNlOUES 



prior to inclusion in the study, were examined by evaluatoi's 
trained at the lAHP; Philadelphia an.d all subjects were 
•certified as suitable recipients of thjl experimental regimen. 
J^>ubjects (^Wn each ^oup) were evaluated oti a variety 
^'of test in^triim^ts tiuring four testing sessionsc (1) prior 
to the beginning, of the^pdy, (2) three nv9nths after the 
progtiam had been initiated, (3) at the cbYiclusion of the 
studyV^nd (4) after a^three month np -program period. 

^ ^ Dependeiil:. variables inclMded scores from the following 

^^LliyiFiirPfiaadel^^^^ ' tests: ^tanford-Binet; Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; 

, .mental study of the neurological organization program as. two verbal and t\K) performajnce subscales from Wechsler 



l^e Sensdri-Motor Training Project was established 
under the auspices of the National Association tor ^^tarded 
C;|dldreii (NARC) to investigaite the efficacy of methods 
based on those^ulilized and'tau^^lit at the Institutes foc> Uie 
Achievement of Human PotenUal (lAHP) and sometimes 
popularly Referred to as Doman-Delacato methods of tfeat- 
,meiit.oThe rese&rch project focused on progra'ms conducted 
. at the Dallas (Texas) Academy and at tjji ISfew York Institute 
^for Chfld . Development rather .than those operated a\ the 



implemented by members of the Dallas Academy staff with 
* . residents ot Denton (Texas) State" Scfiod^ ^nd (2) a survef* 
.of parents who hacl\ utilized the methods with their own 
children at home. THpse programs were supervised by the 
P^eW York* Institute for Child Development, the Dallas 
Academy, anc| three other, unit members of the Americaji 
Acftden^ for Human Development (AApD) located in ' 
'Chicago, Omaha, and Atlanta. . 

In Uie Denton State School stud^, three groups of mildly 
'and. moderately i^etarded' residents were used to "asses6 
, 'iieuroldgical training procedures administered two hours 
per dily during a seven month period. Prior to group assign* 
m^iits^siSbjects were individually matched b)rag^^d sex. 
" Matched* triplet members were then randomly ajli^igned 
i among threestudy groups. Duringthefirstpart of the study, 
sjibjccts m Experimental 1 (El) group (CA 14.9; Stanford- 
BinetIQ,41.4) were exposed ^)nly to motoir andVisual-motpr 
comj^onents -of 'the pirograms. * During the second part of^ 
the study^sensory -Stimulation components .were added to 
the re^men.of subjects iri^oup El. Subjects in Experimen*^ 

* tal 2 (E2) ^o«p (CA 14,8; Stanford-Binet JQ 3?.'3) were, 
given li' program of unstructured '^physical activity* 

, .recreation,^ and personalized attention-during the first p?rt 

* of the study. Thi^ program was^ugmented^duringthe Second 
'part with the* same sensory stimulation pro'i^gm. given to 
group Eh The third group. Passive Control (P(a) (CA 1.5.2,; 
S^anford-Binet IQ 38.4) provided J)aseline control data. 
Its members were tested whenever other siftjects were tested 
but provided^ no program experiences. All subject^ 
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Intelligence Scales for Children; Fro^tig Developmental Test 
of ^Visual Perception; Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Ability; lincoln-^eretsky jtfotor Development Scale; a*d 
Profde of Develbpment, an instrument used by the Dallas 
'Acade;ny which is similar to the proHle used by the lAHP. \^ 

Specific changes were obsecved favoring group El on 
Jests of visual perception and motor perforipiance. JBoth 
experimental groups showed greatet gains in langUlage 
develo|j^ent than did the control group. Intellectual func- 
tioning appeared to iye enhanced only sti^tly as a result 
of ^xperinientaLprocedures.'Bcsearchers concluded that 
portions of the xkfU) methods evaluatedlit Denton fhould 
be recognized as one legitimate approach ^ the remediation 
q^certain handicapping 'conditions. j ' ^ ^ . 

Copies of a survey form aimed at evaluating attitudes ^ y 
to^rd- and experiences with home therapy programs were' 
* maUed to 778 faniflies whose names and addresses were 
provided by the five previously mentionecK AAHD faciHtjes. 
Responses whicjt were sufficiently complete for inclusion ^ 
in data analyses were pmsfined from 282' (36.4%) of the 
families, Prdgrjims were'evaluated as beingof much positive. ^ ; 
benefit in a significant majority of the ^ase^. Ninety pertjpt * , 
'of respondents Jittributfed some positive change to theigro-^.' 
gram dnd a significant majority (59,^) §aid they did "hot 
think improvements w6uld h^ve happened* without 1;he . 
prograln. When asfaed if th^y woul^ repeat th^ir experience 
, withhomepr^^ms,^,5%'^^^^^ 

of the*^amilies said they would recomm'end the .program 
. to other families. More than half of the respondents^ 
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indicated positive impfoyfementff in: (1) learning tibiUty, 
61.7%; (2) concentratiqn^and attention span^ 56.3%; (3) 
visual performance,^ 57. (4) inol)ility^ 51.0%; .and (5) 
reduction in lij^peractivity, 54.9%. ~ * ^ 

Pewfamilies said facilities in question m&de specific pro- 
mises as to treattrient oiilcoines such as learning to read 
.(li.7%)',.iniprayement irTl^ (3.5%), or getting well (3.9%). 
Te\»t-parent8 (9i5%) indicated that delrimental , effects 
Occurred in terms of family interpersonal relation ship 8% 
Anecdotal inaterial Sicrwed reaiis|ic appr^isalg and aware- 
ness of the ^fficulties in administering training programs 
within the home even when outcomes were regarded ^8 
highly favorable.' ^ ^ 

X^hile this is a comprehensive, well- developed s^i^y deal- 
ing with s^nsori-motor techniquc;^^ a variety of questions 
are raised about certain, aspects of the methodology. The 
research team itself discusse^s'^some of these. For instance, 
do AAHD methods work? Does sensory stimulation alone 
work? What kinds of improvements reall)^ occurred? What 
qtykions were tlpt answered? What effects did controlled 
aim noncontrolled limitations and delimitations have upon; 
results? , • , . . ^ 

Other/actor§ tl\at need,to be considered as to their effects 
upon results include: (l) Is comparison between a diagnos- 
tic/clinical/individualized program as provided group El 
equitable with free plijj /unstructured approach as pro- 
vided group E2? What differences and effects w*ouId a diag- 
nostic/clinrcal/individualized structured plijsicafl 
education/movement/motor development program have had 
upon results ^of group E2? (2) What effects di(|. inconsis- 
tencies in program environmeilt have upon Group E2? In 
^ome instances activity for this'groap was concjjucted. oqt- 
dopr^ and in other cases in one, ofitm dormitory cafeterias.; 
Group El used the sphool gymna^lmthroughout the study . 
Didctl)is differeucel have psycnblogical and , motivational 
effects upon both participants and results? (3) Were results 



^ affected By mff^rences in testing personnel, situations, and 
e^vironment?\4) Although attempts were made to provide . 
group E2 with the same amount of Attention as'group El, 
revie\v of j«e final report does not indicate that this in 
fa^t hmi^lSied. To what extent were results affected by 
these differences (Hawthorne effect)?^ 5,) Since previous 
^qtudiifs** weij^e concerned with whether patterners were 
adequately trained, can it definitely be^ stated that paid 
and voliln'teer patterners were, in fact., better trained than 
those in preceding studiies? (6) Does ten minutes a day for 

^ two levels of visual/auditory/tactile sensorj^ stimulation suf- 

/fi(^ently* enable the type of subject involved in the study 
to achieve optimum results? (7) To what extent can state- 
ments a^bout the*effectrveness of training procedures be 
geii^Faltzed from these subjects to other populations, situa- 
lio^, or environments? (8) To what extent were training 
activities and testingliems related? To what extent were 
result^tfrom the thr^e groups attributable to similarities 
betw^CTi training activities and testing items? Is the specific . 
tJmire of.motor activity o% transfer of learning supported 
, through this study ?J[ 9) Originally this study was considered 
to investigate Doman-Delacato methods and techniques. 
However, this was later changed to study and evaluate sen- 
sori-mo,tor techniques empfoyed by AAHD and not proce- 
dures currently in use at the*Philadelphia Institute. After 
two yff^rs and a SIOO,000 expenditure, can we make any 
mor<? deHuitive statements about Ppnian\Delacato methods 
th^n before the study was undertaken? Does thef^$^dy pro- 
vide any information that has nof&eep reportecfj^n previous 
studies and can already be found in the literature, empiricalo 
reports, , observation, and" practical experience? Whatever 
can be concluded, and ^eners^zed from this *study must 
be only in terms of AAHp procedures^^d techniques. 
ResuRs are nojiii themselves applicablp^ the Philadelphia 
ffistitiKseTor its*pro^ams. 



John N. drowat^. Vitual Percfptlon OHforanctsIn Ctre- 
braf PalikNl, Mtntalty RttarcM and Normal Chlldrtn. Tolodo, 
Ohio: Unlvarslty ofTolado, 1974/ 

*ThIs study compared performances of cerebral palsied, 
mentally retarded, and normal children on tests of visual per- 
ception measuring figure-ground relationships, spatial rota- 
tionships and positions, and form constancy. Results of this 
^study Indicated that performances on these tests of visual 
perception were impaired in cerebral palsied and mentdtly 
Retarded children when compared with normal Qhlldren. Gen- 
' erally, .performances of cerebral palsied children deviated 
'4ijrther;from thatof the normal group tKandtd scores objaiaed 
V frorTKlhe sample of mentally retarded children. When cofrela- 
tion coefficients were computed and components of visual 
percQntion tests analysed for independence, -eight of the 12 
correlations obtained for the normal sampl^ were sigrffficant. 
In contrast, four of the 12 cOTnparisons Iwere significantly 
related with the cerebral palsied and mentally retarded sam- 
ples. These four it^ms V\(ere the-sarpe for both of these groups 
, but only two of the ^JZrefated Items Invojved the same percep- 
tual aspects for aHvthree groups. Thus, not only does perform- 
anceof normal chflcfren differ \t\ precisidfi from that of cerebral 
palsied and retarded chii^ren» but pattern of relationship 
existing among test items for-normals Is different from that of, 
cerebral palsied and menfally>etard^d ch^ildren. 
Haddon G.B. Spoakmah. A Crltlquo of the' Special Fltneta 
Test Manual for the Mentally Retarded'. New York, Nf wsYork: 
Queens pollege of the Cltyiinlverslty of New York, 1974. • , 
.Purpose of this^tudy wasVprovlde evidence for'Or against 
use of AAHPER Kennedy FouKdatiorvSpet/a/ Fitness ^est for, 
^he Mentally Retarded with moderately-. (traSna'ble) mentally 
retarded children. Subjects consisted of 5l6 moderately /e- 
tarded adolescSfent boys and girls residing In a Minnesota state 
5Qhool, After a critical exaniinatlon i)f the test manual, eacf^ 
testltem was given to subjects on two occasions with two days 
Vest between each administration. Data. obtained from ^the 
second part of the procedure ^vyere' analyzed .to determine 
reliability of each item, ability of each item to discriminate 
. among dlffereHt'Sub}ects, correlation betweert best trial of first 
administration of -each itegi and IQ, and intercorrelatiom be- 
tween best trja! on first Administration ot all items. Findings 
revealed: T1) descriptions were poor for several items, (2) one 
Item wag found to be Xoo physicall/difficult, one itjBxn too intel- 
Mectpilty demanding, atid three items- were poorly performed 
' dtJe to a combirxation df physical and intellectual diffjguitfesK 
(3) reliability\cbefficients for thrfee of the- iterns' weri or * 
moderately hi^h, (4) standard xlevfations for tw<^i*^nis. 



14-3 to 15-11, X 14-9; IQ, 62 to 82, x 74.1). Pre- and post-, 
evaluations were based on each student's ability to support 
himself in deep water as long as t^ssible with a maximum of • 
five hours. Each group, received 20. training sessions in three 
35-minute Wessons per week over a nine-week period. Although 
the drownproofing grdup sTirpassed the Red Cross instruc- 
tiopal group on pre, post, and ghange scores^* no differences 
were statistically' significant.^ Supplementary findings-mean 
gains in floatrhg tjme, number of students learning .to float, 
survival time based^on index time-suggested that t.eaching 
drownproofing to mentally retarded students prior to formal 
swimming iii^tructiop may have distinct advantages and that 
drdwnproofing should be an integraf part of any swimming 
' program for mentally retarded persons. 

^Faye Joan Oelmore, The Effect of Two Retention Time Intervals 
and Tfiree Levels of Overlearning jon tfie Retention of a Gross 
Motor Skill by institutionalized Moderately Retarded Males, doc- 
toral dissertation. University of ponnecticut, $tprrs, Connecticut, ^ 

1975, ' . . ' 

This study was devised to determine effects otaverleammg on 
retention of gross motor skills among instltutFonaliz6d nwlerat^ 
retjarded males (N-54; CA 15-45; MA 4-5 to 9-8; IQ 34-57). Sub- 
jects were taught tolhrow a bourse pass al a target. Upon reaTching ^ 
criterion of four successful hits in or on the perimeter of the target, - 
subjects experienced a 0%, 50%, or 1 00% overlearning jreatment. 
Time intervals of 14-42 days passed before a retention test was 
administered. Analysis indicited lhat neitfw-length of time bet- 

" ween retention test and original leaning nor interaction of time 
intervals and percentage of overlearning^on retention ^est scores 
was statistically significant. However, it was found that 50% and 
100% ovexlearning reduced significant results. -it was concluded 

•thaf dverleaming was an important factor to consider in retention of 
gross motor skills among institutionalized moderately retarded ^ 

' males, , . 

Bart}araK, Ross,pfianges in Profoundly Mentally Retarded Adult^ 
Females During A Walking Program^ master's thesis, Texas Wo- 
man's University, Denton, Texas, May 1975, 

•This study was designed to investigate physical arid behavioral 
changes in profoundly mentally fetarded adult vomen (N = 22; CA 
17 to 33; IQ under'IQ on Vineland^Social Malurify Scale) during a ^ 
, walking program conducted' for a period of approximately threW 
* nrionths at a state school for mentally retarded persons. Subject^' 
were divided equally into experimental and control groups. The 
experime ntaf group partlcipate^J In a walking program 4^minutes a 



very small, {Sf^Jwo Vtems tiad correlations of ovei\30 mhl^ ^y/Jive days per week, ^r lS weeks; the controf group partici- 
and (6) most ftem correlatidr^s were quite high, lt\as con- ^ated only In regularly schedufed physical and recreational ac- 
' ' ' • ' -. ^ . tlvitles. Pre-and post-treatment assessments were made of body 



cludecl that this test should not ,be used with moderately 
retarded children and that.jlll<items cQuld be modified to make 
Ihemsultablelorthi^pbpulation, , , ^ , 

Richards, Barbara J. the Effect of DiQwnproQflng on the 
Water Survival of Educible M| ntally Reta|cle<| Boys. Matter> 
th«sls. Whitewater, WlMpntlrtf Unlyertlty of Wlfcdntln 1d73. 

This ^tudy was designed to investigate effects ofinstruction 
In drownprcJofiDg on survival abilityTjof educable mentally 
retarded boys.^Jwo pr^-established swimming classes vvere 
assigned by chance to different treatment groups; (1)*,drown- 
proofing instruction (N«19; OA 13-2 to 15, x=14; IQ 60 to 85, 
X 73.5) and (2) 4raditi.onal Red Cross instruction (N«14; CA" 



fat (Sloan, Burt, BIyth Formula applied at iliac crest and back of 
dnn), distance walk(3d, and selected4>e^avipral traits such as 
temper tantrums, aggressiveness, ^destruction of clothing, spon- 
taneous activity, WHIir)gness to leave dormitory, ability to stay w^th^ 
group outside donnitory (Ross.Scateof Selected Behavior Traits), 
Personneilnvolyed in the walking program nrmintamed contact with 
subjects and coercecj each If necessary to vyalk afe fast as possible, 
-•The only; significant^ result was increase in miles walked by the 
experimental grpup; the control group actually decreased over this 
period of time. No significant changes within or, between groups 
' were noted in body fat measurement^ or on the Ross Scale. 
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FURTHER . 
RESOURCES 



Comprehensive reviews and analyses of psy^omotor function, physi- 
cal education', recreation,* and related are^s for mentally retarded 
persons have been report^ in the literature at various times^ some 
information systems, material's jcenters, and resource /ietwork& provide 
services t5y which such materials dan 1>e7oBtained at-reaso'nable costs. 
Among critical reviews, analyses, articles,. and resources tliat' interested 
readers can obtain and/oc contact are: 

"Motor Function and Physical Fitness of the Mentally Retardedi^A Critical. 
Review." Julian U. Stein. Rehabilitation Literature, August 1963 (Vol. 24, 
No, 8), pp. 230-42, 263. ' - , 

"What Research Says About Psychomotor Function of th6 Retal'Ujed." Juli- 
an U. Stein and Roy Pangle. Journal of Health, Physical Bducatfo/^ Recre- 
ation; April 1966 (Vol. 37, No.' 4); p. 36. - ^ 



"Physical Performances of the Mentally Retfrded." Expanding Concepts 
In Mental Retardation, (George A. Jervis, ed.) Springfield^^Jllinois^ Charles 
C. Thomas Publisher, 1968. 

"What's Going On? Annotated Research Bibliography In Physical Educe- • 
tion, Recreafi^n, and Psychomotor Function of Mentally Retarded Per- 
sons, Washinjjton, D.C.. Information, and Research Utilization Center In 
Physical Education &nd Recreation for the Handicapped (American AMI- 
jance for Health, Physical Eclutation, Recreation), in press. 

"Mentally Retarded." Therapeutic Recreatiori Information Center. Eugene. 
Oregon: University of Oregon, Department of Recreation and Park Man- 
agement {1607 Agate Street), n.cj. 

' Moto/^cthfifyandthe Education of Retardates, (second edition) Bryant J. 
Cratly. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Lea& Febiger, 1974. 

Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded, John N. Drowatzky. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: Lea& Febiger, 1971. 



"PhyslcaKFItness and the MR: A Review of Research," Jack Campb^l. 
Mental Retardation, October 1973 (Vol. 11, No. 5), pp. 26-29. 

• ^ 
"The Status Of Physical Education for the Retarded." Louis Bowers. Pfiysl- 
cal Education and Bepreatlon for Handicapped Chlfdren: Proceedfnga of 
a StudY Conference on Research and Demonstration Needs, Washington, 
D.C.: American ^Association for Health, Physical Eduction, and Recrea- 
tion and National Recreation and Park*Association, n.d., pp. 1-6. 

"fjotor Skills In Mental Deficiencv^ L.F. Matpass. Handbook of^ental " 
Deficiency, (N.R. Ellis, ed.) New Mcdraw Hilt, 1963, 

Bibliography on Research In Paychomotqr Function, Physical Education, 
and Recreation for the Mentally Retarded, Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1966. Avail- 
able frqm Information Center on Handicapped and Gifted (Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091), 
document number ECO10463, or from ERIC Reproduction Service (EDRS, 
P.O. Box WO. Arlington. Virginia 22210) document number ED015583. 



The Research and Training Center in Mental Retofdation, 
Texas TechUjwoenity (Lubbock)^ ha^redently been awarded 
a research grant by The Joseph P, Kennedy Jr, Fbundation 
to determine rffeetiveness and-potential of the Special Olym^ 
pkp Program. Specifically , the study is to involve an evahwr' 
tion of the program in terms of its effects on participants--^ 
not just in^phystcal capability^ but in feelings of self'Worth 
and achievement It is also to assess perceptions of the 
retarded by others, such as their teachers and parents, and 
degrees to which the Special Olympics affects attitudes of 
comm^ij^ groups. Plans for Ihe second and/or third years 
of the study include^developi^ training programs for re- 
tarded persons, helping implement programs in conmiunities 
which do not have them, avd^examinxng special ^rieeUs of 
persons who are excluded firom^ participation in athletic 
progrdms because of behavior problems or fear of failure. 
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. JSmcs y^ . SullivJm. The Development and EwOuation ota 

Teacher Preparation Course in P^yikal Education for Teachd^ 
yjff Educabte Mentally Retarded ChUdren. Doctopah disserta* ' 

tion/Bostari Univertity, ^ l^*' ^i.,^, \ 

Educable niehUlly »etarded children (N • ^2fi; CA 8* fo 15) 

were. tau^tApfiysical education 'for one y^earl)y 16 special 
'.education teach€;]^^who were'^divided into four groups depend- ' 
^' ' ing on. their preparation 40 t^ach physical education to 
* educable mentally retarded children. Pre^and post assessments 
. were jnadf of m^^r atility, -physical fitness, *and social 

adjustment" of the"*chilflr(prf. Educable , mentally retarded 

children' taught by tochers who had taken jl special physical 
^education course showedf sigipficantly morelmprovement than 

did childr€Ui- in th^<x>ther three groups. Performances of^ 
^ children in ikfe^gfoup gave, indication that teachers* learned 
^metjiods, •technique^K'.a'^^l skills - from 'taking the special 

edii^cation- course dealing with educable mentallj^ retarded 

children. ^ . ' . 



Daiiene Kay Conover. Object Preference and Resulting Mov^ 
mept>Behaviors of Three to' Seven tKcor Old Custodial and 
' . Trainable Retarded Boys, iDoctoral dissertation. Columbus, 
- Ohio: Ohio^State University, 1973. * . - ^ 

^* The purpose of this study ' wdT^ to determine oBject 
preference and movement -hehaviors evoked by selected 
objects (ball, blocks, climber, inner tube, and wagon) from 1 1 
three to seven" year old ^custSdial and trainable mentally ^ 
f, 'retarded hoys. Data ^ collect jori wa|^ divided, into two major 
sections: (1} Shidy of Object Familiarizaiion was to introduce 
each subject to each object ii\di^dually to reduce possible 
familiarity/novelty effects; each subject was pl^d in a room ' 
with one object at a time-ncrteaching or demonstrating was 
don^ with the object. Each subject was left alone in the roonii ' 
with objects .for "five minUtes during which time l^is behavior 
was TecorSed: (2) Study of Object Preference was^to determine 
^ ' which object^ was most preferred when all five objects were 
\jj^resented sinpJtaneously. • Each subject was placed Jn the 
-**'^^center of the objects and teaching or demonsjtrating with Uie . 
objects was^'not done. Each subject was left alone hi the room, % 
^ with objects fqir eight minutes during which Jtime his behavior 
^Arecorded^ Major findings showed that subjects,' when 
cdnsidered ^ a^^roup, displayed no object preference. How- 



^verVindivi dual objects did demonstrate preference for certain 
obje<;ts; thus Jndividi^al likes^^nd dislikes must be coi^sidered 
lichen sele<fting objects for functional environmerrts. Even 
though siich\bjep^ts evoked movement behaviors, presence of c 
objects in a setting devoid of ham an contact was not sufficient 
for establishment of stimulating and funcBonal environments. 
No correlations between chr^ological age and b'me spent>with 
objects were significant. Significant positive correlations 
existed be^een mot^r age and time spent with th^ ball and 
total time^4 spent . with all ^bjects combined. A positive 
significant jcoftrelaSion existed between IQ and -time-spent with 
the wagon. Considering all fiv^ objects, ihovement.behaviiprs 
most exhibited, we re resting with the head; manipulating with 
the hiinds; holding, lifting, and pushing with the arms; walking 
with legs;' and sitdqg .with the trunk. Of all movements 



displayed, these occurt/ig for the great^t length of time yerei^ 
inacdve and sedentary in nature. If development of retarded 
children*is to be enhanced, not only must the^<environment be 
equipped with selected objects, but, appropriate utilization of ^ 
such objects must be ensured. . • ^- • 



Ed watd A. Cross. Survey of Physical Education for Educable 
Mentally Retarded Children in Public Schools Throu^out the 
United States^MasXef's the^.*Lawrence, Kansas: University of 

' Kansas, May, 1973.*' : ' ' . * ' 

^ The purpose of this investigadon^M^ to survey via mail 

. questionnaire, the status of physical education programs for 
educable mentaUy "retarded children in public schools throu^- ^ 
out the United States. Questionnaires based^on Biace^s 1966* 
study and on vtipUt from personnel in the field were sent to 
special educators selected randomly in 14 states; selection Was ^ 
based pn a stratified random sample ffom the six American * 
Ajssociation for Health, Physical Education, ^and Jlecreation 
dis^cts. Of 100 questionnaires sent to eacK District (N=600),^ ' 
298 (49;7%) were returned", 281 of these Responses "were ^ 
usable. Results showed^ 1) physical education to be a paj^t of 
educational programs for EMR.^ children' in ^ihese public 
schools, 2) EMR boy? and girl3 within sampled districts were 
integrated with normal children for physical ^education and 
were provided a variety of activities during^^e school year/3) 
attitudes of chUdren toward physical education were positive, 
4) EMR students did not have opportunities to participate-in 
school intramurals orJn regularly scheduled recreational 
activities in their communities, 5) physical education progress 
of these children was evaluated by a wide variety of systems, 
but^i^i many instances no evaluations at. all Were reported, 6) - 
either no local* and state supervisors of physical education for 
EMB! pupils^ existed or if so they rasely observed teachers of 

'* these j^hysical education programs, 7) most respondents felt 
that thei^ professional preparation Was predominantly in 
special education with little exposure to physical educatioHi 
and 8) the majority of l^ese educators felt they needed more ^ 
training to 'be professionally qualified to teach physical , 
education to EM^L children* 



„ Terry Lelan^ Baylor. Comparison of Heart Rates of Two 
Groups of Mentally Retarded Mates. Master *s thesis. University 
' of Texas, Austin, 197L ^ ' , ^ ^ 

Two groups of institutici^alized trainable mentally 
retarded males .(GA 11-5 to l4-lt). ^Lnd>184 to 21-5) were 
monitored with a trar^j^torized cai:diotacbometer under the 
following conditions: (1) an initial, 4!4-minute supine resting 
phase, (2) a ^30-second supine anticipatory phase, ^3) a 
12-minute progressive load-working.phase while running on a 
treadmill, and (4) a lO^minute s)ipine recovery phase. Analyses 
^revealed no signific^t differences in heart rates as a function, 
of chronolo^cal age. TK^^pverall nature of the cardiovascular 
r response for. mentally retarded males seemed to be typfcal of 
th0se that appear in persons of normal intelligence. 
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Teacher Preparation Course in P^yikal Education for Teachd^ 
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tion/Bostari Univertity, ^ l^*' ^i.,^, \ 

Educable niehUlly »etarded children (N • ^2fi; CA 8* fo 15) 

were. tau^tApfiysical education 'for one y^earl)y 16 special 
'.education teach€;]^^who were'^divided into four groups depend- ' 
^' ' ing on. their preparation 40 t^ach physical education to 
* educable mentally retarded children. Pre^and post assessments 
. were jnadf of m^^r atility, -physical fitness, *and social 

adjustment" of the"*chilflr(prf. Educable , mentally retarded 

children' taught by tochers who had taken jl special physical 
^education course showedf sigipficantly morelmprovement than 

did childr€Ui- in th^<x>ther three groups. Performances of^ 
^ children in ikfe^gfoup gave, indication that teachers* learned 
^metjiods, •technique^K'.a'^^l skills - from 'taking the special 

edii^cation- course dealing with educable mentallj^ retarded 
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' . Trainable Retarded Boys, iDoctoral dissertation. Columbus, 
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^* The purpose of this study ' wdT^ to determine oBject 
preference and movement -hehaviors evoked by selected 
objects (ball, blocks, climber, inner tube, and wagon) from 1 1 
three to seven" year old ^custSdial and trainable mentally ^ 
f, 'retarded hoys. Data ^ collect jori wa|^ divided, into two major 
sections: (1} Shidy of Object Familiarizaiion was to introduce 
each subject to each object ii\di^dually to reduce possible 
familiarity/novelty effects; each subject was pl^d in a room ' 
with one object at a time-ncrteaching or demonstrating was 
don^ with the object. Each subject was left alone in the roonii ' 
with objects .for "five minUtes during which time l^is behavior 
was TecorSed: (2) Study of Object Preference was^to determine 
^ ' which object^ was most preferred when all five objects were 
\jj^resented sinpJtaneously. • Each subject was placed Jn the 
-**'^^center of the objects and teaching or demonsjtrating with Uie . 
objects was^'not done. Each subject was left alone hi the room, % 
^ with objects fqir eight minutes during which Jtime his behavior 
^Arecorded^ Major findings showed that subjects,' when 
cdnsidered ^ a^^roup, displayed no object preference. How- 



^verVindivi dual objects did demonstrate preference for certain 
obje<;ts; thus Jndividi^al likes^^nd dislikes must be coi^sidered 
lichen sele<fting objects for functional environmerrts. Even 
though siich\bjep^ts evoked movement behaviors, presence of c 
objects in a setting devoid of ham an contact was not sufficient 
for establishment of stimulating and funcBonal environments. 
No correlations between chr^ological age and b'me spent>with 
objects were significant. Significant positive correlations 
existed be^een mot^r age and time spent with th^ ball and 
total time^4 spent . with all ^bjects combined. A positive 
significant jcoftrelaSion existed between IQ and -time-spent with 
the wagon. Considering all fiv^ objects, ihovement.behaviiprs 
most exhibited, we re resting with the head; manipulating with 
the hiinds; holding, lifting, and pushing with the arms; walking 
with legs;' and sitdqg .with the trunk. Of all movements 



displayed, these occurt/ig for the great^t length of time yerei^ 
inacdve and sedentary in nature. If development of retarded 
children*is to be enhanced, not only must the^<environment be 
equipped with selected objects, but, appropriate utilization of ^ 
such objects must be ensured. . • ^- • 



Ed watd A. Cross. Survey of Physical Education for Educable 
Mentally Retarded Children in Public Schools Throu^out the 
United States^MasXef's the^.*Lawrence, Kansas: University of 

' Kansas, May, 1973.*' : ' ' . * ' 

^ The purpose of this investigadon^M^ to survey via mail 

. questionnaire, the status of physical education programs for 
educable mentaUy "retarded children in public schools throu^- ^ 
out the United States. Questionnaires based^on Biace^s 1966* 
study and on vtipUt from personnel in the field were sent to 
special educators selected randomly in 14 states; selection Was ^ 
based pn a stratified random sample ffom the six American * 
Ajssociation for Health, Physical Education, ^and Jlecreation 
dis^cts. Of 100 questionnaires sent to eacK District (N=600),^ ' 
298 (49;7%) were returned", 281 of these Responses "were ^ 
usable. Results showed^ 1) physical education to be a paj^t of 
educational programs for EMR.^ children' in ^ihese public 
schools, 2) EMR boy? and girl3 within sampled districts were 
integrated with normal children for physical ^education and 
were provided a variety of activities during^^e school year/3) 
attitudes of chUdren toward physical education were positive, 
4) EMR students did not have opportunities to participate-in 
school intramurals orJn regularly scheduled recreational 
activities in their communities, 5) physical education progress 
of these children was evaluated by a wide variety of systems, 
but^i^i many instances no evaluations at. all Were reported, 6) - 
either no local* and state supervisors of physical education for 
EMB! pupils^ existed or if so they rasely observed teachers of 

'* these j^hysical education programs, 7) most respondents felt 
that thei^ professional preparation Was predominantly in 
special education with little exposure to physical educatioHi 
and 8) the majority of l^ese educators felt they needed more ^ 
training to 'be professionally qualified to teach physical , 
education to EM^L children* 



„ Terry Lelan^ Baylor. Comparison of Heart Rates of Two 
Groups of Mentally Retarded Mates. Master *s thesis. University 
' of Texas, Austin, 197L ^ ' , ^ ^ 

Two groups of institutici^alized trainable mentally 
retarded males .(GA 11-5 to l4-lt). ^Lnd>184 to 21-5) were 
monitored with a trar^j^torized cai:diotacbometer under the 
following conditions: (1) an initial, 4!4-minute supine resting 
phase, (2) a ^30-second supine anticipatory phase, ^3) a 
12-minute progressive load-working.phase while running on a 
treadmill, and (4) a lO^minute s)ipine recovery phase. Analyses 
^revealed no signific^t differences in heart rates as a function, 
of chronolo^cal age. TK^^pverall nature of the cardiovascular 
r response for. mentally retarded males seemed to be typfcal of 
th0se that appear in persons of normal intelligence. 



Jean L. Pyfer.. The Effects of Selected Physical Activities 
• on Moderate Mental Retardates * Static and Dynamic Balance. 
Doctoral dissertation. Indiana Universitvr Bloomineton, 

: ,1970. . ^^^^^ 

r Aif Attempt was made to improve static and dynamic balance^ 
. perfoi^ances of moderate mentally retarded children (IQ 
35«59) with a seqiiential series o£ balance lessons. A sub-pur* 
* pose was to suggest activities* and rhythms' for children 8 ^ 
"to 12 years of age Which incorporated balancing tasks and. 
appealed ^o the youngsters. Three Intact classes were 
assigned treatments at random. Pre and post study static 
and dynamic balance iJerformances' were measured by a 
modified Oseretskv ^otor D evelopment Scale. One ^oup 
received 40-daily one-hali4H)ur experimental physical 
education lessons; a Hawthorne effect group* received 40- 
daily one-half iiour laligu'age development lessons and daily 
one-half hour physical education lessons; a neuromuscular 
matur^lion group received no additional attention but par- 
' ticipated in one-half hovir daily free play. The first group 
^ iifiproved significantly in balance. Gains resulted from tasks 
included in the experimental physical education lessons. 
The Hawthorne ^effect group improved significai\fly in abil- 
. ity to slide, walk forward and backward, and to h'op. Th^e 
neuromuscular ma\ur]&tion group improved si^ificantly in 
. ' , abiiity to jump consecutively in one place.- 

Munel E. Hanson,/! Factor Analysis of Selected BP^'Intage' 
T^t Appropriate for Use With the Mentally Retarded. Doc- 
^. tdral dissertation. Texas Woman's University (Dentoi^), 

' ' ' ^ — \ 

In this study factor analysis was used to identify factors 
, in seven selected tests which purported to measure body- 
image. Subjects were 88 educable mentally retarded boys , 
\. - . and girls with a chronological age 'range from eight through 
ten years I. The seven selected body-image tests included: 
» (1) Body Perception (Cratty), (2) Purdue Perceptual-Motor 
Survey (Roach and Kephart), (3) Imitation of Gestures 
r ^ ^'(Berges and Lezine), (4) Hand, Eye, 'and Ear Test (Head), 
^<nr^?«^(5) Body-Iihage Identification ^Test (Gottesman and 
^ J . CaldweU)^ (6) Finger Localization (BentonJ^nfid (7) Body- -^^ 
Image Stereotype Test (Staffieri). Eacb subject's age and 
sex were added to the 22 test variable^ for a t9tal of 24 
t > variables. The principal axes factof analysis with the vlri- 
max rotatioti extracted nine factors which accounted £6r 
^ 70% of the possible variance. Factors w^re named as follows: 
(1) finger localization and visual discrimination, (2) identifi- 
cation of parts, ^surfaces 9 and sides, (3) male and^female 
body ,iy^e identi^cation, (4) planning and execution of* 
motor.tasks, (SJ stereotyping of body builds, (6) recognition 
of masculinityrfemininity traits, (7) ectomorph body type. 



Pruess, Larry A. The SWus of Physical Education Programs 
for.Mentalfy Handicapp^ Children in the State of Wisconsin. 
Master's research project. Boulder, Colorado: Univefsity of 
Colorado, 1972. / 

Throu^^ this survey, ;die status of physical education ' 
prc^rams for mentally handicapped iK^hOdren in the public 
schools of Wisconsin was investigated and i^commendations 
for changes and fu^re directions made. .The main body of 
Bracers 1966 questionnaire was updated, aHapted for use in 
Wisconsin, an j sen^^to 835 >randoinIy fleeted special educa- 
tion lechers In all citia and conftnunities with^pr(^;ram8 for 
mentally handicapped childrei). Results were 'based on 346 
(41.4%) returns; 458 questionnaires (54.8%) were not-returned 
and 31 (3.7%) received without requested information or too 
late to be tabulated. Detailed analyses and recommendations 
were based on data from these major areas: |(1) program 
information including personnel, organization and administra- 
tion, curriculum, facilities and equipment, (2) review of sound 
program practices as recommended by recognized experts, (3) 
• comparison of the .status of programs in Wisconsin witii 
reeommendations of experts, and (4) suggestions for changes 
and future directions * based- on comparisons of existing 
'programs with recommendations of « experts. Findings of 
inter^ included: (1) 313 (9f%) of respondents indicate tiiat 
their schools had student populations consisting of both 
inentally handicapped and normal, sti^dents, (2) 82% felt that 
EMR children could be taudi^in physical education classes 
with ^nonoHl children,, (3) 7^ felt TMR youhgsteVs could be ' 
mtegrated with, nonretarded for physical education^ (4) 22% 
indicated that EMR and IMR students could h6 scl^uied 
together for physical education, axxd (5) trends in Wisconsin 
were toward integrating meiftally retarded and normal cfitildren 
for physical .education. ^ • ^ • ^ 

Maksud, Michael G. PhysMogkalJResponses of EMR ChUdreA 
to Strenuous Exercise. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Eixercise Physi- 
ology Laboratory, UniverritjMpf Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1?74. 

Purpose of |nis study was to measure several physiological 
responses^f a group of young educable mentally retarde<J 
^boys (N-6i^>CA 10, to 13) during strenuous bicycle exercise 
Measiirentent&Nincluded maximd heart rate, .ventilation,^ 
breathing frequency, and oxygen uptake. Several physical^ 
characteristics of the boys^ were ^^dso m^east^ed. Fifty-six 
percent of the subjects .were black widi.the remainder white'/ 
no significant differences were observed between tiie two^ 
racial groups.. Maximal . oxygen uptake for these .subjects 
appeared to be lower than data reported for normal children 
and in one study of EMI( children. Various factors may huve 
contributed' to the lower aerobic power of EMR children in 



(S) iclentificntion of male-female upper' and lower limbs, this study including (1) low socioeconomic status witiilimite<) 

an|i (9) somatotype chcnc^. Fadtor names were descriptive opportunities for physical recreation, (i2) aubtle peer ^isprimi* 

in nature of .the interrelationships in variables involved natiorf, and (3) WK^Ung which have limited opportunities 

in the-factors* ! n for particrpaition in physical activities. / ' 
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Adaptation ■ ^ / 

qfaciivitics,67^8,5(J* • . 
- of cquipmerit;^6, 77-78 V 
Adult; programs, 40, * 
Anun^s, therapeutic value of^ 50 
Art^io) 

Arts ind^rafts. See Crafts 
' Athleti(?s]|4t^{57 . 

Bicyclirife, 73,99 
^Boolcs,. . . 

' review of, 54^5 * 
' ^Arts and Crafts fd^ Special 
' "Education, 87 
The Beanbag Curriculum, 87 
,£Vferv Child A Winner with 
Improvised Physical 
Education Equipment, 36 
' .The Family Play Manual, 51 
, Growing Places, 85 

Gymnastics for Elementary 
" School Children, 88 
Handicapp0d Children in Head 
^ - Start Series, 86 
. Handicraf ted Playgrounds, 84 
Handtalkf'An ABC of Finger 
Spelling & Sign Language, 85 
The Birshoren arid LloydBiblio-^ 

graphy on the Dual Handi-^ < 
- caps of Hearing Impairment 
and Mental^ Retardation, 87 
. Influence of Sports Activities vn 
^ Rehabilitation of^ardytic 
Svbikcts: A Study of the 
^ Physical and ^ Psychological 

.Impacts, 87 I 
Instant Art Lesson flans, 86 ^ 
V Integrating Persons with Handi- 
capping Conditions Into Reg* . 
ular Physical Education and 
. Recreation Programs, 85 
Movement Experiences for the - 
Mentally Retarded or Emo- 
^ tionally Disturbed Child, 86 
'National'^Amputee_ Ski^T^cH- * 

<mque,'84^''^ 
NdtibnaL Par]k' Guide for the 
■ " Handicapped; 87^ 
One Out of Ten: School P^lan- 
^ ningfor the Handicapped, 85 
Physical Activities for In/di* 
, viduals . with Handicapping 
Conditions^' 86 - v . 



Playscapes, 85 ^ . - ^ ' 
Play^Structures,84 ' 
Putting It All Togeth^: Tech^ 
niques and Methods for 
" Handicapped Chibiren, 100 
. ^ Retarded and. Happj^, 97 . / 
. Sensory Integration and Learn- 
. ingJ)isorders, 87 ' - 
Special Olympics Poly Hockey, 
85 

Teaching ^Swimming to* the 

Handicapped, 87 ^ 
Teaching the Blind to Ski, 84 
Touching: The Human Signifi- 
cance of the Skin, 8 7 
The TruvelersBook ofOhildrenY 
Exercises, 95 ^ 
Trends for the Handicapped, 84 
Voluriteers in Rehabilitation, 86 
\ ' Water Learning: A New Adven-, 
ture,84 

Tite WirHer Park Amputee Ski 
• ' Teaching System, 84 

Bowling, 100 

'/ • • 

Campingf n-| 5^ - ^ • 
Camps ' y 
day, 29, 47 

•overnight, 13-14, 4546, ^90, 
101,102 ^ 
Canoeing^ 1-12, 102 
. Cqnsumer'^vocacy,2,7 
Crafte, 94d;: 15, 86, 87, 91, 92, 97, 
.\ 100 ' J 

Pay care cent^^60 
Diabetes, 57 
' ^ Ci^ma, 16-18' 

Edftoriais, 1-5, 7-8 • k ' 
Education,'special» for handicapped 
persons^, 55^56, 85; 89, 92, 93,. 
i 94 

Epilcpv X '^^ . 

' and swimming, 39.^ 

and sports participatfbn, 97, 98, 

102 r [ \ : ' 

, . Equipment, 23,- 72-76, 77-78, 85, 
' 86,87,95' •^ ' . 

Evaluation 

of stu'dents, 15,30,31-32 
of teachers, 8^ ^ 
Nk^^ ofvolunteers, 8i|^_- * " 
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Exercising, in water, J8^ 

Family programs, 51 ^ 
Fesitvals, for mentally retarded per- 
sons, 4849, 100 • 
Fihns 

A imQy/s,of 85, 89-94 ^ ^ \ 

Aqua Dynarme Conditioning, 94 
^ A t Your Fingertips, 91 

Baxter, 101 ^ • 

Chance to Live, 90 \^ 

A Child is a Child, 92^ 

Coming Home, 89 

Cry Sorrow,^ Cry Hope, 99 

Expanding Concepts of Assess- 
ingMinority Students, 90 

Focus on A bility, 94 

Free, 8^ 
( The Fun of Your Life, 94 

The Fun With A Friend in the 
Gym, 94 

IfA Boy Canlt Learn, 93 

The I in the Beat, 91 

Keep on Walking, 90 ^ 

Let Me Live in Your World, 89i^ 

A Matter of Inconvenience, 89 

Maurie, 101 
■"^ Moving/Making/Mi, 92 
' J 975 International Special 

' Olympic^ Games, 89 J 

Nobody Took the Time,^3 

Outdoor Play-A Movitating 
* ' Force for Learning, 90 ^ 

Playground, 89 

The Promise of Phy, 92 

Safety As We Play and Play- 
''m ground; 94 - / . 

Schdoljs for Children, 93 
' Somebody Waiting, 91 

SomethiHg'Shared, 9$ 

Special Children Special Needs ', 
^ 92 

Testing Multihandicapped ChiU 
\dren,90 . 

Thoje Other Kids, 94 

Three Wonderful Day&, 93, . 

s.r.e:k.,93 

...Two, Three; Fasten Your 
, ySki,89 ' ' . 

Valky of Miracles, 90 ' t 
Water Play for teaching Ym^-^ 
Children, 94 " ' 

Where f)o the Children Play?, 92-- 
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*Fige Attmb^n ii^4t«lict refer to deicriptiom 6f books, periodicals or 
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^ mm^thepiOdnruAre.SS „ ' 
Fitncsshactivities and facilities, 
69-71 , : . \ 

Games, and puzzld, 10, 28, 64-66, , 
- 67:68 
Gymnastics, 55, 90 . ' . 

' Hockeyypoly, S5 . 
f Horsiback riding, 19-20 

Infonnation dissemination centers, . 
88,96' 

Interdisciplinary cooperation, 60, 
79-50, 55,90 . 

Karate, 21-23, S9 ' \ 
» 

Leadership, 4, 39, 54, 77-83 
Legai^ , rights,^ of liandicapped per- 
. sons,9< 97, 98, 99> 103 

Mainstreaming, 2-3, 54, 55, 89, 95, 

102,103 
Martial 

karate, 21-23 

tae kwon do^ 21-23 
Motor abilities; evaluation of, 31-32' 
Motor development 

activities, 26-28,62-63, 56 . ^ 

research, 104-108 
Music, 15, 16-18 ^ ^ . 
* ♦ 

Normalization, 3. See also Main- 
streaming" 



(uSAym^ic ^ame^, special, 6, 41-42, 
I 55. 59. 95. 99 
P Outdoor ^activities, ll.|5, 19-20, 
^ 29, 33-34, 35.38, 4142, 4849^ 
V 52-53,69-71,75, 101 . 

Parents, 90, f62 ^ 
Perceptual-motor abilities, evalya- 
-.tionof,30 

Perceptual-motor development acti- 
vities, 24, Ite, 37, 55-56, 64-66, 
. 67-68,57 

Periodicals, 55. 96. 9J. 99 
Play, 57-59 

outdoors, 52, 53, 5^. 9^ i 
water, 5^. 98 * 
Playgrounds, 52,-53, 5^. 59. 94, 96 
Professional preparation, 5 , 79-80,- 

113 . . . 

Research, 104-117 

Basic Movement Performance 
Profile, standardization of, ^ * 
for mentally retarded per- 
sons, 113 
bofly-image tests, factor analysis 
of, 115 

^ • fitness. 111 ■ * 

isometric strength pfogram, efr 

Feet of. 113 
irioderately , trainable persons. ' ^ 
1 104-108 , ' ' 

jlverleaming, effects of. Ill 
^#hysical activity, effects of. 115 
^ physical education programs^ 
status of, 114, 115 



p rofessional^, preparation , of 
physical education material, 
115,116 . ' 
sensori-motor techniques, survey . 

of, 116-117 
studies, fiiidings of, 109-1 10 
,>ttsual perception. 111 . * . * 
Residence " facijities, for^ handi-^' 
, cappedpersons, 59. 97 

Scouting, 95. 96,^9 
Sensori-motor techniques, 111-112, 
Seve'r^ly handicapped /persons,^ 
" 55.56,.60, 62-63, 77-78, 92, 103 
Skiing, 33-34, 5^. 59 
Spedial education. See £di;pation, « 

special * ^ 

Special Olympics. See Olyinpic^ 

gMes,.spe5ial 
Sports. See Athletics 
Square dancing, IQO 
Swimn^g, 15, 35-39, 40, 87, 55, 

9^.9|7,98 

Television programs," for handi- 
capped person?, 97 » \ . 
I Therapy, 61 
* acti\1ties, 50, 62-63, 77.*78, 9i<> 
92 . . / • * 

Volunteers, 39, 4849, 52-53, 60,^' 

77-78,81,82^56, 101,103 
. men^tally re^tarded persons. 10.1 

Wilderness activities, 15,*29, 102 
Wint^ activities, 13-14^.33-34, iOl 
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ANNOTATHO RESEARCH-JIIUOGRAPHY IN PHVSIWl I , 
' RECREtflOM. AND PSYCHOMOTOR FUNCTION OF MENtAU^^ V ^ 
RETARKO PERSONS ? \ ^ . ^ 

Thls fw^researc^i bibliography, developed over several years, contains * 
439 studies and bt)<iogiiphiO|ptatioo& for 419 additional projects^ ' 
cohering a.))eriod of almost 100 fears —1888 to 1975, It represents the ')^ , 
most comprehensive effort yet made to present studies and analyses in , ' I, - 
these areas of Qpncem, 1975. '•{ '-' 

• BEST OF CHAOENGE ^ • . 

A compilatw of the best artjdesiromdhiMlenfl«,AAHPER's newsletters '^l^'l'^ • 
' '<or special educators?, parentsi volunteers arxJ others who work with the '{1 ^v^ 
•haiKficapped. Designed as a baeic or supplanentary text for college t' \ 
courses and as a reference for workshops, drntc^. semmars^^titutes, ',\''fX ' 
dasses and similar inservjce and preseryice programs. ( . ^> • 
yoc I (artdes from the Oec. l'965 through MaV-Juffe 1 970 issues) , 
VOL.d(ait»des from the S©pt,.Oct. 1970 through Mayjdune I973issues) • * % 
VOU lll(art»de$f rom the Sept.-Oct. 1 973 through AprtJ-May 1 976issues) 
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: CAREKS IN ACTIVITY AND THERAPY FIELDS ^ 

Developed for hig h school students interested irK invesHgab ng careers'jn '/^ 
' art, dance or music therapy, earty childhood educ^tiori^ athletic training, 
adapted, physical education, developmental optometry, therapeutic ^ 
recreation, horticulture therapy, occupational therapy^ activity therapy,- * 
rehabilitation services or. physical therapy Each' field i& descnt>ed in, J 
(eims of Its purpose, places v^er e portions are offered^ training required,^^'' 
and whom'^to corfect for<further information. ^Theiooklpt also ofiers^ 
suggestons foe volunteer and part-time work experiences to give high/, 
school students direct exposure to th^r fieW of interest. 1 976. 'X i 

DANCE THERAPY ' • ' 1 

FOCUS ON DiWICE VII . . ^ . / 

, A comprehertsiv^xamtnaton of the nevMteld'of dance therapy ATtides 
on training. researd),«methodSvOf work and d^ce.t^apy for spe^al 
groups by leaders m one of dance'e.tnost ejcdting applications. ^9?4 

limdRATING PERSONS WIIh HANDlCAfPlNG CONDITIONS INTO 
REGUL\R1>HYStCAL EDUCATION AND RECR^EATIOK PROGRAMS 

An analy^of selected research and program iiteratuce concemed with 
mtegia^on of individuals with handi^pmg coTK^tons int^ physical 
educaton. recreation and related programs. With selected references 
arxi audiovisual aids^'l 975 ^ . 



MATERIALS OrtCREATIVE ARTS FOR l>'£RSONS WltHtlANDICAPPING 
CONDITIONS : ^> ' 

A comfSrehensive andlysi^of program andr^earch literature cdriceming 
arts, crafts, dance, drarrat and music "^^or individuals with vaoous 
handicapping conditons hecfbons indude bibhographjc references, ^ 
audiovisual matenais, rejogr pe^ persops. related assbfiatoAs and 
organizations, and matenal/equtplhent suppliers 1975-'^;' 

MOTOR FITNESS TESTING MANUAL FQR THE MOoiRATELY 
MENTAaY RETARDED^ c c - 

XContains modificatons of, and speoai norms fqr, moderately mentally 
retarded persons on the AAHPER/Kennedy FpundatxJh Special Fitness ' 
I Te^t. Additional activities and performance scales appropnat^ for this 
utatioi]^' are induded, An/awaixl system devefopeo in terms of 
iWat^ mentally retarded boyi^ and girls is a)v1nteg*ral part <^ the , 
progr^mn. 1975. . ', v ^ ^ ~ 

'PHYSlCAl ACTIVITIES FOR THEMpNfinHB^f^^D d^^S FOR 
INSTRUCTION) .y. , > ^ • • . ' 

fnstructiOQ in activities promotijlg' furvdamentaKmotor devetopment and 
the exploration of general areas ^f sjfiW. designed for use tiy physical . 
education Instructors, dassrodm teachers, and recreation j)ersonnel. 
-1968. • : . * • '}': ^ \ '' 

PHYSICAL EDUCAtlpNANOR^REATION FOR IMPAIRED. DISABLEOf^ ^ 
AND HAND1CAf>PED mOiytDUALS: PAST. PRESENT. FUTURE . ^ ''^ 

A s^temaiic collectionr analysis, and synthes^T ofr research data, t 
^ emptrk^al evidence, program information, and various resource materials '^l' 
' rn redreat'on/th'eraf^etniC' recreation .'and physical education^adapted, , ' 
.. physical educab'oh fo0isabled.indn^iduals.'£ach of the r^e than 20 
^state of ttie ari'''^eports includes a review of av§}lable literature. \ 
Summarfe6\of iJriocly ne^s in researdi and demonstration, personne|> s^'*' 
preparation, ar>d riy^a needSr«t^75. . <^ . \ 

• ' / ^- . * ^ 

I^HYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH 
MULTIPU HANDICAPfttlG CONOmONS ^ ^ 

. Contains a' brief analysis of (Herature. abstracts, and information on , 
physical -^ucatiohx and recreation for individuals with multiple 
handlcapewig conchtioos. Sections are presented that ihdude exampfes 
Of reCateapr^qdrams, References, re^rce contacts, and audiovisual aids. 

1975v,y ' 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR THeViSUALLY 
HAHWCAPPED ^ \, \ ... 

A yatuab{| resource for the special educator.^recfeation spedalist and 
lysic^ educator — as well as the volunteer, parai>n>f essiorial or parent 
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— involved in physical eduCationt)rreaeation for (he^ visually handicap- 
' " -1.«Jndudes information on the nature of visU!al impairments, practical 
'gestidhs for active partidpation in modified program^and sucdbssful, 
Mo-administer instructionaf methods. A vanety of, sources are 
i^ed for further reference, study and use. 1973. 

PRACTICM^GUIOi FOR TEACHING THE MENTALLY RETARDED TO 
SWIM 

Designed to help professionals and vofunteers teacfr the irfentally 
retarded to svom or to swim better Sections deal with the instmctional 
Staff, volunteers and aids, preservice and tnservice'tralning. and^ 
community involvement, and indude creative approaches which have' 
been used successfully in aquatics programs 1969. 

PROGRAMMING FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED IN PHYSICAL « 
EOUCAIION'ANO. RfCREATION 

^ Indudes mat^al oh recreation and day care for the mentally retarded, a 
community recreation team approach to programming, play facilities and 
equipment: motor activities in programs for the retarded, and reaeation 
programming for the adutt retardate 1968. ^ ,. 

RECREATION AND PHYSICAL ACTIVITY FOR THE MENTALIy 
RETARDED 

Covers the Objectives of recreation,' t>nef descnption of rpental 
retardation, what play can mean for the reta.rded, objectives and desired 
^tcomes of progrWis in physical activity, oiganization and teaching, and 
suggested activities. Annotated bibliography. 1966. 

RESOURCE GUIDE IN SEX EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY 
RETAR&ED 

A compreher^ive guide for th'e educator, volunteer and parent prepared 
by AAy PgR and the Sex Ipformation and Education Council of the United 
States A developmental appfbach is utilized in order that materials can 
be readily selected for use with the educat>le oftrainable chikl Includes a 
listing of additional resource 1971 > ' 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS INSTRUCTIONAL MANUAL^ FROM BEGINNERS 
TO CHAMPIONS 

Covers activities, methods, teaching/coach tng hints and progressions for^ 
conditioning and fitness, track and field, vdl^all and swimming^ 
appropnate for youngsters of all ages, at all performance levels. 
Oevetoped pnmatity for use by aides, volunteers and dassroom teachers 
of mentally retarded youngsters, but equally useful for professionals in 
the- fields of physical^ education, recreation, sports, and Activities. 
PuWished jointfy with the Joseph P ^ennedy Jr Foundation 1972. 

jesting for impaired. disabled. and handicapped 
Individuals ^ , , 

' provides information about physical fitiiess tests, perceptual^ motor 
scales, ari^ developmental profiles for use with impaired, disabled, and 

^ han(ti^capped persons Sumrri^es of instruments m each of the hsted 
areas contain \nformatK>n about where each device is dvailabte, what is 

^ measured aihd now it is measured, admrnistrative considerations, and 
geheral cofnments 1975. 

WHAT RECREATION RESEARCH SAYS TO THE RECREAtUN 
PRACTITIONER ^ ^ ^ 

^ Highlights the practical aspects of recent recreation research, as 
the American Assoaatipn for Leisure and Recreation's effort to bffdge 
gap between^theorptiaan and practitioner. Contains an overview of th 
topic and speofic sections on /administrative behavior, behavior 
modification, therapeutic recreation, the future of leisure studies, and 
recreation a$ a soaal institution. The appendix provides a guide to 

• information resources programming for persor>s with handicapping 
conditions. 1975. 
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ITY/PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



ANNOTATED BIBUOGRAPHY ON PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR 
DEVttOPMENT \ ■ 

An upsio date biblrography with sec;tions''devoted to auditory perception^ 
and riwvement: body im^e ,ar)d movement; and (^epth«distance' 
perception and movement. A separate compilation^f tests, f^rogrifns, 
materlaTsii^n^es. assessment instruments and films is inci}ded.*197 

FOUNDATIONS AND PRACTICES IN PERCEPTUAL>MOTOR LEARNING 
AQOESTFCP jNpEflSTANDiNG < . « "X 

A multi'disdpllnary' examination of major conceptual viewpoints of 
perceptual* motor t>ehav'ior^and teaching methods. Irtdudes descnptions 
of adion programs, tests, resource materials and a professtonal 
preparati'on sun/ey. 1971, ^ 



ron A dURRENT'PRiCE LIST AND ORDER INSTRU'cTIDNS/WRITEi 

. " AAHPER.1201 16th Street, N.W.; Washington, O.C 20036 



. NEW BOOKS f OR THOSE 
WORKING WITH HANblCAPPED PERSON&' 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



MAKING WORKSHOPS WORK JN pHYSICAff EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS ^ ^ * 
A gui^ to successful workshop planning from initial stages to the final 
evaluation. Covers programs, identification of participants, location, 
financing, publicity, facilities, equipment and materials, personnel, and 
speakers, exhibits, registration, and evaluation. W^^th sample planning 
charts and evaluation forms. 1976. 



An 'illustrated gulite 
wheelchairs or crutcl 
to the tango. 1976. 



PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES FOR IMPAIRED, , * , - 

DISABLED, AND HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 
A oompiiation of physical activities for persons with a ^variety' Qf 
^iwrtdicapjpjni^ conditions. Methods, equipment needs, adaptations, and 
physicBt uy-outs are included. 1976. 

dA^Jck^R Physically disabled persons: 

A MANUAL fORTEACHING BA|.LROOM, SQUARE. 
AND FOLK^DANCES TO USERS OF WHEELCHAIRS 
AND CRUTCHE 

for teaching dance activities to per^ns qsing 
Instruction includes everything from the waltz 

' '' v ' 

INVOLVING IMPAIREIGl DISABLED AND HANOicAPPED 
PERSONS IN REGULAR X:aMP PROGRAMS 

Designed to^aid camp per^nnel,-recjteation agencies, and parents in 
involving persons with handicapping conditions into regular camp 
programs. Covers such topic\ as recruitment of campers, orienting 
campers 'to camp life and tolstner campers, and iavolving them in camp 
activities. Emphasis is on the similarities between handicapped and 
non-handicapped campers. 1976. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIESVOR SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS IN AQUATIC^ OUTDOOR, AND WINTER 
ACTIVITIES 

This guide provides a broad range of unusual and advehturous'activities 
for impaired, disabled and. handicapped persons, such as bicycling, ^ 
fishing, hiking and nature trails, horseback ^riding, hunting, and 
wilderness camping. Also includes a composite chart of resource * 
contacts enabling readers no identify and locate specific personnel and 
progranns. 1976. 

AQUATIC RECREATION FOR THE BLIND 

Harry Cordellos, whO'*is blind himself, provides a firsthand account of 
unique problems facing visually impaired persons in aquatic activities 
Emphasis is on safety first. Topics covered include diving, suryivab 
swimming and lifesaying, small craft safety, water skiing, and scuba 
^ diving. 1976^ 

SPECIAL FITNESS TEST MANUAL FOR MILDLY 
MENTALLY RETARDED PERSONS ' ^ . 

A revision of the t968 manual, designed to test the physical fitness e 
teve[s of ' mildly (educable) mentally retarded ^boys and girls^ ages^ 
through 18. Contains. complete instruction for administering ihe seven 
test items '(adapted from the^AAHPER You^h F itness Test) flexed 
^ arm hapg, sit*up, shuttle run, standing Ipng jump, SO-yard dash.'sof tball • 
throw for distance and 300-vard fun. With sample recording forms,* 
|>ercent4le score tables, ^andards for awards, and- suggestions for 
improving physical fitnessrnev. 1976. 

Special Fitness Record Form ^ 

Special Gold Emblem ^ . * C ' , 

Special Silver Emblem ' « 

Auxiliary Bar Patches - 2 Star, 
' 3Star^ 

- ' " -y 4 Star' ^ . ^ , > ^ 

Progress Certificate 

ADAPTED PHYSJCAL EDUCATION GUIDELINES: ' 
THEOFIY AND PRACTICES POR 70'$ AND aCs ^ 
Deals with thes what, why. Who, when, where and how of adapted 
physical education in a clear perspective consistent ^with current 
directions and future trends as related to education,~~phi1osophy, 
tegislationrandiiti^tion. 1976. ' 

PERSONNEL PREPARATION * 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN ADAPTEP 
PHYSICAL'i^DUCATlON, THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 
AND CORRECTIVE THERAPY 
p A valuable source guide ioV individuals anticipatiog careers in ^apted 
physical education, therapeutic recreation, or corrective therapy. 
Centains a listing of institutions offering programs m the field an^ 
these, that offer financial assistence. Also includes a state of the art. 
report', a 1i!|^ing.of projects funded by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, and professional organizatjons ^concerned with the 
Ksndjcap^. 19761. V , 

Q ' FOR A c6rRENT PRICE-LIST AND ORDER INSTRUCTIONS, WRITE: 

AAHPER, 1201 16th Street/N:V\r., Washlngtpn, D.C. 20036 



- HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

PHYstf^L EDUCATION AND RECREATION . 
FOB CEREBRAL PALSIED INDIVIDUALS 

Deals with information and. resources in physical educatioh and 
recreation for cerebral palsied individuals. Covers such topics as nature 
and causes^ of • the condition, recreational, activities, music, art and 
danc*. 1976. ^' , ^' 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION. AND SPORTS 
FOR INDryiDUALS WITH HEARING IMPAIRMENTS 

Designed for both physical educators and recreation personnel with 
tsackground in dealing with hearing impeired persons, as well as those 
who have experience with this population but not with physical 
'^ucation or recreation. Includes basic infornDation on hearing impair- 
ments, motor development, recreation, cultural arts, sports and 
swimming. 1976. < . 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION,' AND 

RELATED Programs for autistic and 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN - . ^ 

Primarily a , resource guide providing information about physical 
education, recreatio5, art, dance, music and drarpa for autistic and 
emotionally disturbed children. Also incfud^ a brief description of 1$ 
curren^sphysical educatiorf apd recreation pr9grams available for .these 
children. 1976. ' > 

EARLY INTERVENTION FOR HANDICAPPED c'hILDREN 
THROUGHPROGRAMS Op PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND'RECREATION * 

Focuses on early intervention of handicapped children.under the age of 
six. years thVough active participation in physical education and- 
recreatioh programs. Includes history 9f early intervention'^' programs^ 
growth pnif development processes of 'children,' integration of handi* 
cappe'd and non-handicapped pre-schoolers, and programs available. 
1976. ^ ^ * • 



RESOURCES , ' 

GUIDE TO INFpRMATIONJSVST^MSlN PHYSICAL " 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR IMPAIRED; 

SABLED; AND HANDICAPPED PERSONS \ 
Contains details on 2fi information systems in the areas of j^ducation, 
"spejciai education, the scien^, physical education, rj^creation, and 
services available to disabled consumers. J^omplete name and address, 
9^erat services provided, and details on use of each system is also 
included. 1976. ' 

ANNOTATED LISTING OF FILMS: \ - 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR 
IMPAIRED, DISABLED, AND HANDICAPPED PERSONS :\ <> 
This third edition of the guide. includes 314 annotations of films and 
media presentations dealing with physicareducation, recreation.-sports, 
camping, outdooc education, ahd . perceptual motor ectivities. for 
impaired, disabled iand handicapped individuals. Not just* a listing of 
audiovisual nruterials,^ but/ information abogt specific areas. For 
planningT^dOnfarences,^ conventions, classes, workshops,^ clinics, and 
seminars. 1976. / ^ \ 



GENERAL . ^ ^. 

VALUES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ^ 
RECREATION, AND SPQRT^ FOR ALL ' * 

Contains frdnk and candid rei^rks from physicians, administrators, 
specialists]! pfofession^) preparation personnel, teachers, and impaired, 
disabled, ana handic^ped persons themselves concerning the need for 
physical education, ffe(:reatlon, and sports programs for special popula* 
tions. 1976. ' - ' 
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